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PREFACE. 


BvoouBAOSD  l>y  tiie  favorable  reception  of  his  former  works,  the 
anthor  presents  in  the  foilowing  pages  what  is  intended  by  him  as  a 
popular  compendimn  relatiTe  to  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry. 

It  would  not  hare  been  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  material  beax^ 
mg  upon  each  distinct  class  sufficient  for  an  entire  volume  of  the 
present  sise.  Indeed,  the  main  trouble  experienced  has  been  the 
selecting  of  such  £scts  and  suggestions  only  as  seemed  to  him  of 
paramount  practical  importance.  He,  has  not  deemed  it  advisable 
to  cumber  his  work  with  items  of  information  which  could  be  of 
service  to  particular  sections  and  localities  only;  but  has  rather 
endeavored  to  present,  in  a  concise,  yet  comprehensible  shape,  what- 
ever is  essential  to  be  understood  concerning  the  MiiTniLlg  in  question. 

The  amatemr  stock-raiser  and  the  wealthy  farmer  will,  of  course, 
call  to  their  aid  all  the  works,  no  matter  how  expensivftor  volumi- 
nous, which  are  to  be  found  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  which  they 
are  for  the  time  interested.  The  present  volume  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  fill  the  niche  which  such  might  desire  to  see  occupied. 

The  anther's  expwi^ice  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  among  the  great 
body  of  our  farmers  convinces  him  that  what  is  needed  by  tU^m  in 
the  premises  is  a  treatise,  of  convenient  siae,  containing  the  essential 
features  of  the  treatment  and  management  of  each,  couched  in 
language  free  from  technicality  or  rarely  scientific  expressions,  and 
fortified  by  the  results  of  actual  experience  upon  the  fann. 

Such  Ik  place  the  author  trusts  this  work  may  occupy.  He  hopes 
that,  while  it  shatt  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  interest  for  any,  it 
will  prove  acceptable,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  that  numerous  and 
thrifty  class  of  citizens  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time  cannot  well 

be  overrated.    Take  the  subject  of  sheep,  for  example :  the  scarcity 

of  cotton,  resulting  from  the  war  in  whidi  the  nation  is  engaged,  has 
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canBed  a  great  and  lucratiTe  developm^t  of  the  wool  trade.  Mora 
than  a  million  of  men  in  the  serrice  of  the  Goyemment  wear  nothing 
but  woollen ;  and  in  the  community  generally,  light  fabrics  of  ffool 
are  more  in  demand  than  ever  before.  In  1860,  our  imports  of  wool 
from  England  were  leas  than  three  miBions  of  pounds ;  in  1861,  they 
were  npward  of  ten  mtUioni  ;  in  1862,  more  than  deven  itnd  a  heUf 
miliums;  while  in  1863,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  imports  for 
the  first  five  months  were  upward  of  tweniy'ime  mtUuma  of  pounds. 

Belative  to  swine,  moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  they  form  so 
considerable  an  item  of  our  commerce  that  a  thorough  information 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising  and  caring  for  them  is  highly  desirable ; 
while  our  domestic  poultry  contribute  so  much,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  the  comfort  and  partial  subsistence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  that  sensible  views  touching  that  division  will  be  of  service 
in  almost  every  household. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  author's  previous  works  upon 
the  Horse  and  Cattle,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  method 
adopted  by  him  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Diseases.  To  others  he 
would  say,  that  o;ily  such  diseases  are  described  as  are  likely  to 
be  actually  encountered,  and  such  curatives  recommended  as  his 
own  personal  experience,  or  that  of  others  upon  whose  judgment  he 
relies,  has  satisfied  him  are  rational  and  valuable. 

The  following  works,  among  others,  have  been  consulted: 
Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry;  Touatt  on  Sheep ;  Goodale's  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Animals ;  Allen's  Domestic  Animals ;  Stephens's  Book 
of  the  Farm;  Youatt  on  the  Hog;  Richardson  on  the  Hog; 
Dixon  and  Kerr's  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry;  Bennett's 
Potdtry  Book ;  and  Browne's  American  iPoultry  Yard. 

To'those  professional  brethren  who  have  so  courteously  furnished 
him  with  valuable  information,  growing  out  of  their  own  observation 
and  practice,  he  acknowledges  himself  especially  indebted ;  and  were 
he  certain  that  they  would  not  take  offence,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
mention  them  here  by  name. 

Should  the  work  prove  of  service  to  our  intelligent  American 
farmers  and  stock-breeders  as  a  body,  the  author's  end  will  have 
been  attained. 

.   Pim.AT>lLPBtU,  JuM,  1864.  *^ 
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With  b  single  exception — that  of  the  dog — there  is  no 
member  of  the  beast  ramilf  vrbich  presents  so  great  a  diversitj 
of  size,  color,  form,  covering,  and  general  appearance,  u 
characterizes  the  sheep ;  and  none  occapf'  a  wider  range  of 
climate,  or  subsist  on  a  greater  variety  of  food.  This  animal 
is  fonnd  in  every  latitude  between  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic 
circle,  ranging  over  barren  mountains'  and  throogh  fcrlilo 
vaUejs,  feeding  upon  almost  every  species  of  edible  forage— 
the  cultivated  grasses,  clovers,  cereals,  and  roots — browsing 
on  aromatic  and  bitter  herbs  alike,  cropping  the  leaves  and 
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barks  from  stunted  forest  shrubs  and  the  pungenti  resinous 
evergreens.  In  some  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  when 
other  resources  fail,  he  subsists  on  fish  or  flesh  during  the  long, 
rigorous  winter,  and,  if  reduced  to  necessity,  even  devours  his 
own  wool 

In  size,  he  is  diminutive  or  massive ;  he  has  many  horns,  or 
but  two  large  or  small  spiral  horns,  or  is  polled  or  hornless. 
His  tail  may  be  broad,  or  long,  or  a  mere  button,  discoverable 
.  only  by  the  touch.  His  covering  is  long  and  coarse,  or  short 
and  hairy,  or  soft  and  furry,  or  fine  and  spiral.  His  color 
varies  from  white  or  black  to  every  shade  of  brown,  dun,  buff, 
blue,  and  gray.  This  wide  divetoity  results  from  long  do- 
mestication under  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  con- 
dition. 

Among  the  antediluvians,  sheep  were  used  for  sacrificial 
offerings,  and  their  fleeces,  in  all  probability,  furnished  them 
with  clothing.  Since  the  deluge  their  flesh  has  been  a  favorite 
food  among  many  nations.  Many  of  the  rude,  wandering 
tribes  of  the  East  employ  them  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
uncivilized — and,  to  some  extent,  the  refined — ^inhabitants  of 
Europe  use  their  milk,  not  only  as  a  beverage,  but  for  making 
into  cheese,  butter,  and  curds — an  appropriation  of  it  whidi  la 
also  noticed  by  Job,  Isaiah,  and  other  Old  Testament  writers, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  The  ewe^s 
milk  scarcely  differs  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  cow, 
though  it  is  generally  thicker,  and  yields  a  pale,  yellowish 
butter,  which  is  always  soft  and  soon  becomes  rancid.  In 
dairy  regions  the  animal  is  likewise  frequently  employed  at 
the  tread-mill  or  horizontal  wheel,  to  pump  water,  chum  milk, 
or  perform  other  light  domestic  work. 
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Tlie  callmg  of  the  shepherd  has,  from  tune  immemorial,  been 
conepicaoue,  and  not  wanting  in  dignity  and  importance. 
Abel  waa  a  keeper  of  sheep;  as  were  Abraham  and  his 
deseendantSi  as  well  as  most  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  Job 
possessed  fourteen  thoosand  sheep.  Rachel,  the  favored 
mother  of  the  Jewish  raoe,  "  came  with  her  father's  sheep,  for 
she  kept  them."  The  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian 
"  came  and  drew  water  for  their  father's  flocks."  Hoses,  the 
statesman  and  lawgiver,  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  bnsied  himself  in  tending  "the  flocks  of  Jethro, 
his  father^n-law."  David,  too,  that  sweet  singer  of  Israel  and 
its  destined  monarch — ^the  Jewish  hero,  poet,  and  divine-^^was 
a  keeper  of  sheep.  To  shepherds,  "  abiding  in  the  field,  keep- 
ing watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,"  came  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  Saviour's  birt&.  The.  Hebrew  term  for  sheep  signifies,  in 
its  etymology,  frnitfblness,  abundance,  plenty — indicative  of 
the 'blessinga  which  they  were  destined  to  confer  upOn  the 
human  family.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  animal  is  the 
chosen  symbol  of  purity  and  the  gentler  virtues,  the  victim  of 
propitiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  type  of  redemption  to  fallen 
man. 

Among  profane  writers,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Yirgil  and 
Theocritus,  introduce  them  in  their  pastoral  themes;  while 
their  heroes  and  demi*gods — Hercules  and  Ulysses,  Eneas  and 
liTumap-^arefttlly  perpetuate  them  in  their  domains. 

In  modem  times,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  whose  prosperity  has  been  intimately 
Knked  with  them,  wherever  wool  and  its  manufactures  have 
been  regarded  as  essential  staples.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
during  the  two  centuries  bi  which  they  figured  as.  the  most 
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cntarprisiiig  Earopean  countries,  ezeelled  in  the  prodaetion 
ud  manufiftcture  of  wool  Flanders,  for  a  time,  took  prece- 
dence of  England  in  the  perfection  of  the  arts  and  the  eDjoy- 
nients  of  life ;  and  the  latter  conntiy  then  sent  what  little  wool 
she  raised  to  the  former  to  be  manufactured.  This  being  soon 
found  highly  impolitic,  large  bounties  were  offered  by  England 
for  the  importation  of  artists  and  machinery;  and  by  a 
systematic  and  thorough  course  of  legislation,  which  looked  to 
the  utmost  protection  and  increase  of  wool  and  woollens,  she 
gradually  carried  tbeir  production  beyond  any  thing  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

Of  the  original  breed  <^  this  inraluable  animal,  nothing 
certain  is  known;  four  yarieties  having  been  deemed  by 
naturalists  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

These  are,  1.  The  Mimmm,  inl^iting  Corsica,  Sandinis, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  some  other  regions  bordering  ifpon 
that  inland  sea.  These  have  been  frequently  domesticated  and 
mixed  with  the  long-cultivated  breeds. 

2.  The  Argali  ranges  over  the  steppes,  or  inland  plains  of 
Central  Asia^  northward  and  eastward  to  the  ocean.  They 
are  laigerimd  hardier  than  the  Mnsimon  and  not  so  easily 
tamed. 

8.  The  Boeky  Mounimn  fl^ep— frequently  called  the  Big- 
horn by  our  western  hunters— is  found  on  the  prairies  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  througlvrat  the  wild,  mountainous 
regions  extending  through  California  and  Or^on  to  the  Pacific* 
They  are  larger  than  the  Argali-^wbieh  in  otbeir  respects  they 
resemble— and  are  probably  descended  from  them,  since  they 
could  easily  cross  upon  the  ice  at  Behring^  Straits,  from  the 
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Dorth-eutem  epaat  of  Aaift.    Like  the  Arpdi,  when  nngfat 
jonng  the;  m  readily  tamed ;  bat  it  is  not  known  thtt  they 
have  ever  been 
bred    with   the 
domestic  aheep.  ; 
Before  the  conn-  ] 
trywaaoTermn  ; 
hj    the    white  I 
ram,  thej  prob-  | 
ably    iDbabited 
the  region  bor- 
dering on  the 
HissiaaippL  Fa- 
ther Hennepin — 
Jeanitj  who  wroti 
hundred  years  i 
speaks    of    meet 

goats  in  his  trarels  through  ,  ■***  ■<«"»*'*  ■■"'■ 

the  territory  which  is  now  embraced  by  lUinoIe,  WtscoDsiii, 
and  a  portion  of  Minnesota.  7he  wild,  clambering  propensi- 
ties of  these  BDimals— oecapying,  as  they  do,  the  giddy  lieights 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  traveller — and  t^eir  outer  coating 
of  hair— supplied  underneath,  however,  with  a  thick  coatng 
of  soft  wool— give  them  moch  the  ^pearance  of  goats.  Is 
summer  Uiey  are  generally  found  Bingle ;  bnt  when  they 
descend  from  their  isolated,  rocky  heights  in  winter,  they 
are  gregarions,  marching  in  .flocks  under  the  gnidance  of 
leaders. 

4.  The  Bearded  Sheep  of  Africa  inhabit  tbe  monntaine  of 
Barbary  and  Egypt     They  are  covered  with  a  soft,  reddish 
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bair,  and  hare  a  mane  hanging  below  the  neck,  and  large  lockfl 
of  hair  at  the  aiiklc. 

Many  varieties  of  the  domesticated  sheep— that  is,  all  the 
subjugated  species — apparently  differ  less  from  their  wild 
namesakes  than  from  each  other. 

The  fai-rumped  and  the  hroad-tailed  sheep  are  much  more 
extensively  diffused  than  any  other,  and  occupy  nearly  all  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Europe,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and 
^orthenv  Africa.  They  are  supposed,  from  various  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  "  the  fat  and  the  rump"  are  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  offerings,  to  be  the  varieties  which  were 
propagated  by  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  the  Jewish 
race.  They  certainly  give  indisputable  evidence  of  remote 
and  continued  subjugation.  Their  long,  pendent^  drowsy  ears, 
and  the  highly  artificial  posterior  developments,  are  cbavacter- 
istic  of  no  wild  or  recently  domesticated  race. 

This  breed  consists  of  numerous  sub-varieties,  differing  in 
all  their  characteristics  of  size,  fleece,  color,  etc.,  with  quite  as 
many  and  marked  shades  of  distinction  as  the  modem  Iluropeaa 
varieties.  In  Madagascar,  they  are  covered  with  hair ;  in  the 
south  of  Africa,  with  coarse  wool ;  in  the  Levant,  and  along 
the  Mediterranean,  the  wool  is  comparatively  fine ;  and  from 
that  of  the  fat-rumped  sheep  of  Thibet  the  exquisite  Cash- 
mere  shawls  of  commerce  are  manufactured.  Both  rams  and 
ewes  are  sometimes  bred  with  horns,  and  sometimes  with- 
out, and  they  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  color.  Some  yield  a 
carcass  of  scarcely  thirty  pounds,  while  others  have  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  dressed.  The  tail  or  rump  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  purity  and  style  of  breeding ;  some  are  less 
than  one-eighth,  while  others  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire 
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dieEsed.  weight  The  fot  of  the  roiup  or  taO  ia  ealeemed  a 
great  delicacy ;  in  hot  climates  reaembliag  oil,  and  in  colder, 
enet 

It  is  donbtftil  whetlier  sheep  are  indigenous  to  Oreat  Britdn ; 
but  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  there  at  very  early  periods. 


In  North  America,  there  are  none,  strictly  speaking,  except 
the  Rocky  Mountain  breed,  already  mentioned  The  broad- 
taOed  sheep  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  brought  into  the  United 
States  about  seventy  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Tunisian 
Mountahi  sheep,  and  bred  with  the  native  flocks.  Some  of 
Uiem  were  sub^quently  distributed  among  the  fanners  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  mixed  descendants  were  highly  prised 
*ii8  prolific^  and  good  nurses,  coming  early  to  maturity,  attain* 
ing  large  weighty  of  a  superior  quality  of  carcass,  and  yielding 
a  heavy  fleece  of  excellent  wool  The  principal  objection  made 
to  them  was  the  diflSculty  of  propagatiout  which  always 
required  the  assistance  of  the  shepherd.  The  lambs  were 
dropped  white,  red,  tawny,  bluish,  or  black ;  but  all,  excepting 
the  black,  grew  white  as  Aey  approached  maturity,  retaining 
some  spots  of  the  original  color  on  the  cheeks  and  legs,  and 
sometimes  having  the  entire  head  tawny  or  black.  The  few 
which  descended  from  the  original  importations  have  become 
blended  with  American  flodto,  and  have  long  ceased  to  be 
distinguishable  firom  them.  The  common  sheep  of  Holland 
were  early  imported  by  the  Dutch  emigrants,  who  originally 
oolonised  New  York;  but  they,  in  like  manner,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  variety. 

Improved  European  breeds  have  been  so  largely  introduced 
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during  the  pieseiit  centary,  that  tbe  TJnited  States  at  present 
possesses  evevj  known  breed  which  could  be  of* particular  benefit 
to  its  husbandry.  By  the  census  of  I860,  there  were  nearly 
twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  of  sheep  in  this  country, 
yielding  upwards  of  sixty  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  wool. 
An  almost  infinite  variety  of  crosses  have  taken  place  between 
the  Spanish,  English,  and  '' native"  families;  carried,  indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few 
flocks  in  the  United  States  that  preserve  entire  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  any  one  breed,  or  that  can  lay  claim  to  un- 
mixed purity  of  blood. 

The  principal  breeds  in  the  ITnited  States  are  the  so-called 
'^I^atives;"  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  Merinos,  introduced  fro& 
the  countries  whose  names  they  bear :  the  New  Leicester,  or 
Bakewell ;  the  South-Down ;  the  Cotswold ;  the  Cheviot ;  and 
the  Lincohi — all  from  England. 


ITATIVS   8HBKP* 

This  name  is  popularly  applied  to  the  common  coarse-woolled 
sheep  of  the  country,  whidi  existed  here  previously  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  improved  breeds.  These  were  of  foreign  and 
mostly  of  English  origin,  and  could  probably  claim  a  common 
descent  from  no  one  stock.  The  early  settlers,  emigrating  from 
different  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  portion  of  them 
flrom  other  parts  of  Europe,  brought  with  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, each  the  favorite  breed  of  his  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  admixture  of  these  formed  the  mongrel  family 
now  under  consideration.  Amid  the  perils  of  war  and  the  in- 
cursions of  beasts  of  prey,  they  were  careftilly  preserved.    As 


cftrijaB  1676,  New  England  was  spoken  ot  as  ''abounding 
with  filieep.'' 

These  ocmunon  sheep  3rielded  a  wool  suitable  only  for  the 
coanest  fabrics,  ayeragingi  in  the  hands  of  good  fSMrmem,  firom 
three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece.  They 
were  slow  in  arriving  at  maturitj,  compared  with  the  im** 
proved  English  breeds,  and  yielded,  when  fully  grown,  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of  a  middling  quality  of  mutton  to  the 
quarter.  They  wer^  usually  long-legged,  lig^t  in  the  fon^ 
quarter,  and  narrow  on  the  breast  and  back ;  although  some 
rare  in.stanGes  might  be  foimd  of  flocks  with  the  short  legs, 
and  some  approximation  to  the  general  form  of  the  improved 
breeds.  They  were  excellent  breeders,  often  rearing,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  care,  and  without  shelter,  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  lambs ;  and  in  small  flocks,  a  still  larger  proportion. 
These,  too,  were  usually  dropped  in  March,  or  the  earlier  part 
of  April.  Restless  in  their  disposition,  their  impatience  of 
restraint  abnost  equalled  that  of  the  untamed  Argali,  from 
which  Ihey  were  descended ;  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
eountry  it  was  common  to  see  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  them 
roving,  with  little  regard  to  enclosures,  over  the  possessions 
of  their  owner  and  his  neighbors,  leaving  a  large  portion  of 
their  wool  adhering  to  bushes  and  tiiorns,  jmd  the  remainder 
placed,  nearly  beyond  the  possibOity  of  carding,  by  the  tory« 
weed  and  burdock,  so  common  on  new  lands. 

To  this  general  character  of  the  native  flocks,  there  was  but  one 
exception — a  considerably  numerous  and  probably  accidental 
variety,  known  as  tiie  (Xter  breeds  or  Creepers.  These  were 
excessively  duck-legged,  with  well-formed  bodies,  full  chests, 
broad  backs,  yieldkig  a  close,  heavy  fleece,  of  medium  quality 
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of  wool  They  were  deserved  &Tarite8  where  indifferent  stone 
or  wood  fences  existed,  since  their  power  of  locomotion  was 
absolutelj.  Umited  to  their  enclosures,  if  protected  bj  a  fence 
not  less  than  two  feet  high.  The  qnalitj  of  their  matton 
equalled,  while  their  aptitude  to  fatten  was  decidedly  Buperior 
to,  their  longer-legged  contemporaries.  The  race  is  now  qoito 
extinct 

An  excellent  varietyi  called  the  Arlington  sheep,  was  pro* 
duoed.  by  General  Washington,  from  a  cross  of  a  Persian  ram 
upon  the  Bakewell,  which  bore  wool  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
soft,  silky,  and  admirably  suited  to  combing.  These,  likewise, 
have  long  since  become  incorporate^  with  the  other  flocks  of 
the  country. 

The  old  common  stock  of  sheep,  as  a  distinct  family,  hare 
nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  owing  to  universal  crossing,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  the  foreign  breeds  of  later  intro^ 
duction.  The  first  and  second  cross  with  the  Merino  resulted 
in  a  decided  improvement,  and  produced  a  variety  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  farmer  who  rears  wool  solely  for  domestie 
purposes.  The  fleeces  are  of  uneven  fineniesli,  being  hairy  on 
the  thighs,  dew-lap,  etc ;  but  the  general  quality  is  much  im- 
proved, the  quantity  is  considerably  augmented,  the  carcass 
is  more  compact  and  neai'er  the  ground,  and « they  have  lost 
their  unquiet  and  roving  propensities.  The  cross,  with  the 
Saxon,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  given,  has  not  generally 
been  so  successful  With  the  Leicester  and  Downs,  the  im- 
provepient,  so  far  as  form  size,  and  a  propensity  to  J»ke  on  fat 
are  concerned,  is  manifest 
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The  SpaQiah  sheep,  in  different  coBotriea,  btts,  eitber  directly 
or  indkectly,  effected  •  cnnplete  rerolation  in  tbe  cfaftracter  of 
tkafieece.   The 
raee  iaonqAe** 
timebiy  one  of  ^ 
ttte    meet    ea- 
cient    extuiL 
Tbe     eerly 
writers  m  agri< 
caltuie  end  the 
Teteriouy    ert 
describe  variooe 
breeds  of  ebeep 
S8  existing  in  | 
Speia,  of  differ-  1 
est      colore—  a  Bmio  bab. 

bUck,  led,  «id  tewny.  The  black  sheep  yielded  a  fine  fleece, 
the  finest  of  tiiat  color  which  wes  then  known ;  bat  the  red 
fleeee  of  Btetioe — a  considerable  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  on 
the  Hediierraoean,  comprising  tbe  modem  SpaovA  prorinces 
of  Oa«i,  CoidoTa,  Seville,  Andalusia,  and  Granada,  which  was 
eariy  colonized  by  f^e  enterpiising  Oreeks — was,  according  to 
Fliny,  of  stJll  saperior  qoality,  and  "had  no  fellow." 

These  sheep  were  probably  imported  firom  Italy,  and  of  the 
Tare&tine  breed,  which  had  gradnally  spread  from  the  coast  of  " 
Byria,  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  then  reached  the  western 
sxtremity  of  Eorope.  Many  of  them  mingled  with  and  im> 
proved  the  native  breeds  of  Spain,  while  others  continued  to 
exist  as  a  dbtinct  race,  and,  meeting  with  a  climate  and  an 
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herbage  suited  to  tbem,  retained  their  origiBal  character  and 
value,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Merinos  of  the  present 
day.  Columella^  a  colonist  from  Italy,  and  uncle  of  the  writer 
of  an  excellent  work  on  agriculture,  introduced  more  of  the 
Tarentine  sheep  into  Baetica,  where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  and  otherwise  improved 
on  the  native  breed ;  for,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some 
African  rams  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  public  games,  he  purchased  them,  and  conveyed  them 
to  bis  farm  in  Spain,  whence,  probably,  originated  the  better 
varieties  of  the  long-wooUed  breeds  of  that  country. 

Before  his  time,  however,  Spain  possessed  a  valuable  breed ; 
since  Strabo,  who  flourished  under  Tiberius,  speaking  of  the 
beautiful  woollen  cloths  that  were  worn  by  the  Romans,  says 
that  the  wool  was  brought  from  Truditania,  in  Spain. 

The  limited  region  of  Italy — overrun,  as  it  repeatedly  was, 
by  hordes  of  barbarians  during  and  after  the  times  of  the  latest 
emperora--«oon  lost  her  pampered  flocks ;  while  the  extended 
regions  of  Spain^-interseeted  in  every  direction  by  almost 
impassable  mountains— could  maint4dn  their  more  hardy  race, 
hi  defiance  of  revolution  or  change. 

To  what  extent  the  improvements  which  have  been  noticed 
were  carried  is  unknown ;  but  as  Spain  waf  at  that  time  highly 
civilized,  and  as  Agriculture  was  the  fevorite  pursuit  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonists  that  spread  over  the  vast  territory, 
which  then  acknowledged  the  Roman  power,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Columella's  experiments  laid  the  foundation  for 
"  a  general  improvement  in  the  Spanish  sheep — an  improvement, 
moreover,  which  was  not  lost,  nor  even  materially  impaired, 
during  the  darker  ages  that  succeeded. 
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The  Merino  race  podsess  inbred  qaalities  to  an  extent  snr- 
pasaed  bj  no  others.  They  hare  been  improred  in  the  general 
weight  and  erennesB  of  their  fleece,  as  in  the  c^brated  flock 
of  Rambonillet ;  in  the  nniformiiy  and-  excessive  fineneea  of 
the  fibre,  as  in  the  Saxons;  and  in  their  form  and  ibeding 
qvalitfed,  in  varions  countries ;  bat  there  has  never  yet  been 
deterioration,  either  in  qtiantity  or  qnalily  of  fleece  or  carcass, 
wherever  they  have  been  transported,  if  supplied  with  suital^le 
food  and  attention.  Most  sheep  annually  shed  their  wool  if 
undipped';  while  the  Merino  retains  its  fleece,  sometimes  for 
five  ye^rs,  when  allowed  to  remain  unshorn. 

Conclusive  evidence  is  thus  afforded  of  continued  breeding 
among  tiiemselves,  by  which  the  very  constitution  of  the  wool- 
produdng  organs  beneath  the  skin  have  become  permanently 
established ;  and  this  property  is  transmitted  to- a  g^at  extent, 
even  among^the  crosses,  thus  marking  the  Merino  as  an  ancient 
and  peculiar  race. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  varieties  of  color,  also,  as  noticed 
by  Fliny,  Solinus,  and  Columella^  may  still  be  discovered  in 
the  modem  Merino.  The  plain  and  indeed  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  for  the  union  of  black  and  gray  faces  with 
white  bodies,  in  the  same  breed,  is  the  frequent  intermixture 
of  black  and  white  sheep,  tmtfl  the  white  prevails  in  the  fleece, 
and  thie  black  is  confined  to  the  face  and  legs.  It  is  still  apt 
to  break  out  occasionally  in  the  individual,  unless  it  is  fixed 
and  concentrated  in  the  &ce  and  legs,  by  repeated  crosses  and 
a  careful  selection  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Merino  South- 
Down  the  black  may  be  reduced  by  a  l^w  crosses  to  small 
spots  about  the  legs,  while  the  Merino  hue  overspreads  the 
eountenanoe.    This  hue — ^variously  described  as  a  velvet,  a 
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buff,  a  fawn,  or  k  satin-colored  coontenance,  bnt  jp  vthlch  a  red 
tinge  not  infrequeatlf  predominatoB,  bUII  indicates  the  original 
colors  of  tJie  indigenous  breeds  of  Spain ;  and  Hne  black  wool, 
tor  wbich  Spain  was  formerly  bo  much  distingniBhed,  Is  still 
foclioed  to  break  ont  occasionally  in  the  legs  and  ears  of  the 
Uerino.  In  some  flocks  half  the  ear  is  invariably  brown,  and 
a  coarse  black  hair  Is.  often  diacemiblo  in  the  finest  pile. 

The  conqnest,  ia  tbe-eighth  century,  by  the  Moors  of  those 
fine  prorioceB  in  the  south  of  Spain,  bo  far  from  checking, 
t  Berved   rather  to 

encoar^e  the  pro- 
duction of  flue 
wool.  The  con- 
querora  were  not 
only  enterprialBg, 
bat  highly  ekitled 
in  tbe  useful  arte, 
and  carried  on  ex- 
tensive    manofte- 

toriee  of   fine 
A  wuna  nop  »o«.  „  , 

woollen   goods, 

which  they  exported  to  different  cbuntrieB.     The  luxury  of  tbe 

Moorish  sovereigns  hoe  been  the  theme  of  many  writers ;  and 

,in  the  thirteenth  century,   when  the  woollen   manufacture 

flourished  in  but  few  places,  there  were  fonnd  in  Seville  no  less 

than  sixteen  thousand  looms.     A  century  ^ater,  Barcelona,  - 

Perpignan,  and  Tortosa  were  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 

their  cloths,  which  became  staple  articles  of  trade  thronghont 

the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  in  tbe  flfteepUt  century. 
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by  Ferdinand  iind  Isabella,  the  woollen  manofactnre  languished, 
and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  to  Spain,  owing  to  the  rigor- 
ous banishment  of  nearly  one  million  indnstrious  Moors,  most 
of  whom  were  wearers.  As  a  conseqnenoe,  the  sixteen  tbon- 
sand  looms  of  Seville  dwindled  down  to  sixty.  The  Spanish 
government  perceived  its  fatal  mistake  too  late,  and  subsequent 
efforts  to  gain  its  lost  vantage-ground  ip  respect  to  ibis  manu* 
factaie  proved  fruitless.  During  all  that  time,  howeveri  the 
Spanish  sheep  appear  to  have  withstood  the  baneful  influence 
of  almost  total  neglect ;  and  although  the  Merino  flocks  and 
Merino  wool  have  improved  under  the  more  careful  manage- 
ment of  other  countries,  the  world  is  originally  indebted  to 
Spain  for  the  most  valuable  material  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  all  its  purity,  amid 
the  convulsions  which  changed  the  entire  political  framework 
of  Spain  and  destroyed  eveiy  otiier  national  improvement^ 
strikingly  illostrates  the  primary  determining  power  of  blood 
or  breeding,  as  well  as  the  agency  of  soil  and  climate — ^p6sstbly 
too  much  underrated  in  modem  times. 

These  Spanish  sheep,  are  divided  into  two  classes:  the 
stationary f  or  those  that  remain  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
on4i  certain  form,  or  in  a  certain  district,  there  being  a  suffi- 
cient provision  for  them  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  and  the 
ntigrcUoryf  or  those  which  wander  some  hundreds  of  miles 
twice  in  the  year,  in  quest  of  pasturage.  The  principal  breed 
of  stationary  sheep  consists  of  true  Merinos ;  but  the  breeds 
most  sought  for,  and  with  which  so  many  countries  have  been 
enriched,  are  Hie  Merinos  of  the  migratory  description,  which 
pass  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and  the  winter 
on  the  plains  toward  the  south  of  Spain. 
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The  Ant  impresaloii  made  by  tbe  Merino  sheep  oo  <me  nn* 
aequaiiited  with  ite  value  wotild  be  unfairorable.  The  wool 
lying  closer  and  thicker  over  the  body  than  in  most  other 
breeds,  and  being  abundant  in  yolk — or  «  peculiar  secretion 
firom  the  glands  of  the  skin^  which  nourishes  tbe  wool  and 
causes  it  to  mat  closely  together — ^is  covered  with  a  dirty 
crust,  often  full  of  cracks.  The  legs  are  long,  yet  small  in  the 
Aone ;  tbe  breast  and  the  back  are  narrow,  and  tiie  sides  some* 
what  flat ;  tbe  fore-shoukiers  and  bosoms  are  heavy,  and  too 
much  of  their  weight  is  carried  on  the  coarser  parts.  The 
homs  of  the  male  are  comparatively  large,  curved,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  a  spiral  form ;  the  head  is  large,  but  the  fore- 
head rather  low.  A  few  of  the  females  are  homed;  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  without  homs.  Both  male  and 
fiemale  have  a  peculiar  coarse  and  unsightly  growth  of  hair  on 
the  forehead  and  cheeks,  which  the  careful  shepherd  cuts  awiQr 
before  the  shearing^time ;  the  other  part  of  the  face  has  a 
pleasing  and  characteristic  velvet  appearance.  Under  the 
throat  there  is  a  singular  looseness  of  skin,  which  gives  them 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  throatiness,  or  hoUowness  in  the 
neck.  The  pile  or  hair,  when  pressed  upon,  is  hard  and  un- 
yielding, owing  to  the  thickness  into  which  it  grows  on  the 
pelf,  and  the  abondanoe  of  the  yolk,  retaining  all  the  dirt  and 
gravel  which  fiftUs  upon  it;  bnt,  upon  examination,  the  fibre 
exceeds,  in  fineness  and  in  the  number  of  serrationB  and  curves, 
that  which  any  other  sheep  in  the  worid  produces.  The 
average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  Spain  is  eight  pounds  from 
the  nun,  fnd  five  bom  tbe  ewe*  Tiie  staple  di&rs  in  length 
in  diflbrent  .provinee&  When  Mted,  these  sheep  will 
from  twelve  to  uxteen  pounds  per  quarterv 


Tbe  ezcdienee  of  ibe  H^risos  connit  in  tbe  tmexstnpled 
fiaeaefiB  and  felting  propertjr  of  their  wool,  usad  in  the  weight 
of  it  yielded  hj  eaeh  indiWdaal  sheep ;  the  eloeeneee  of  that 
wool,  and  tlie  lozoriance  of  the  yolk,  whidi  enable  them  to 
sapport  e^remes  of  cold  and  wet  quite  m  well  ae  any  other 
breed;  the  readinees  with  which  thejr-  adapt  themselFea  to 
erefy  change  of  climate,  retaining,  with  eommon  care,  all  their 
inenese  of  wool,  and  thrivia^  nnder  a  baraing  tropical  snn, 
and  in  the  froaen  regions  of  the  north;  an  appetite  which 
renders  them  apparently  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food ;  a 
qnietnesB  and  patience  into  whaterer  pastnie  they  are  tomed ; 
and  a  gentleness  and  tcactablenms  not  elioelled  fai  any  other 
breed. 

Their  defects — partly  attrili>ntaUe  to  the  breed,  bnt  more  to 
the  improper  mode  of  treabneilt  to  which  they  are  occasionally 
sabjeeted'-^ure,  their  unthrifty  and  unprofitable  form ;  a 
tendency  to  abortion,  or  barrenness ;  a  difficolty  of  yeaning,  or 
giring  birth  to  their  young;  a  paucity  of  milk;  and  a  too 
frequent  neglect  of  their  lambs.  They  are  likewise  said,  not- 
withstanding the  fineness  of  their  wool,  and  the  beautiAil  red 
color  oi  die  skin  when  the  fleece  is  parted,  to  be  more  sn):ject 
to  cvtMieons  aiections  than  most  other  breeds.  Mm,  however, 
is  Hr  more  responsible  fi>r  this  than  Nature.  Svexy  thing  waa 
saonficed  in  Spain  to  fineness  and  qoaotity  of  wod.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  eqnaUty  of  temperature, 
or,  at  leasts  with  iteedom  fkom  exposure  to  cold ;  and,  therrfbre, 
twice  in  the  year,  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  was  under« 
taken,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  per  week — ^the 
spring  journey  commencing  when  die  lambs  were  scarcely  four 
months  old.    It  is  dilBcult  to  say  in  what  i«ay  tbe  wool  of  the 
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migratory  eheep  was,  or  eoaM  be,  benelted  by  tiiese  periodical 
Joumeys.  Althoagh  among  them  is  foand  tbe  ftnest  and  most 
yainaUe  wool  in  Spidfii  yet  tlie  Btationary  aheepj  in  certain 
provinees — Segoria,  Leon,  and  Estremadara — are  more  valna- 
ble  tlian  the  migratory  flocks  of  others.  Moreorer,  the  fleece 
of  some  of  the  German  Merinoa^which  do  not  travel  at  all, 
and  are  housed  all  the  winter — greatly  exceeds  that  obtained 
fh>m  the  best  migratory  breed — ^tbe  Leonese — ^in  fineness  and 
felting  property ;  and  the  wool  of  the  migratory  sheep  has 
been,  comparatirely  speaking,  driven  out  of  tbe  market  by 
that  from  sheep  which  never  travel.  With  respect  to  the 
carcass,  these  harassing  journeys,  occupying  one*qnarter  of  the 
year,  tend  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  fattening,  or  any 
tradency  toward  it,  and  the  form  and  the  constitution  of  the 
flock  are  deteriorated,  and  the  lives  of  many  sacrificed. 

The  first  importation  of  Merinos  into  the  United  States  took 
place  in  1801 ;  a  banker  of  Paris,  Mr.  Delessert,  having  shipped 
lEour,  of  which  but  one  arrived  in  safety  at  his  farm  near 
Kingston,  in  New  York ;  ihe  others  perished  on  tiie  passage. 
The  same  year,  Mr.  Seth  Adams,  of  Massadiusetts,  imported 
a  pair  from  France.  In  1802,  ChanceUor  Livingston,  then 
American  Minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  sent  two  choice 
pairs  from  the  Rambouillet  flock — ^whlch  was  started,  in  1T86, 
by  placing  four  hundred  ewes  and  rams,  selected  from  the 
choicest  Spanish  flocks,  on  the  royal  farm  of  tiiat  name,  m 
Frsnce-«-to  Claremont,  his  country-seat,  on  the  Hudson  river. 
In  tiie  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Colonel  Humphreys, 
American  Minister  to  Spain,  shipped  two  hundred,  on  his 
departure  from  that  country.  The  largest  importations,  how- 
ever, were  made  through  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  of  Termcmt^ 
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Ibea  Amerieaa  Consal  at  Li8b<»i»  Porisgal,  in  1809,  IdlO, 
ftftd  1811,  wlk>  aoooeeded  in  obtunixig  the  choioest  abeep  of  that 
coontiy.  YarioQB  sabfiequent  importaUana  took  plaee,  wbich 
need  not  be  particttlarized. 

The  cessation  of  all  oommercial  intercoaiae  with  Engknd,  in 
1808  aod  1809,  growing  out  of  dilBoalties  with  that  eountry, 
dicected  attention,  in  an  especial  manner,  toward  manufactur- 
ing and  wool-growing.  The  Merino,  conaequently,  rose  into 
importance,  and  bo  great  was  the  iateiest  aroused,  thai  from  a 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  doUars  a  head  was  paid  for  theuL 
Some  of  the  later  importations,  unfortunately,  arrired  in  the 
worst  condition,  bringing  with  them  those  scourges  <tf  the 
aheep  family,  the  scab  and  the  foot-rot :  which  evils,  together 
with  increased  supply,  soon  brought  them  down  to  less  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  former  price.  When,  however,  it  wan 
established,  by  actual  experiment,  that  their  wool  did  not 
deteriorate  in  this  country,  as  bad  been  feared  by  many,  and 
that  they  became  readily  acclimated,  they  again  rose  into 
favor.  The  .prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  which  ensued  soon  afterwards,  rendered  the  Merino 
of  comparatively  little  value,  and  ruined  many  who  had 
porchased  them  at  their  previous  high  pricea  Since  that 
period,  the  viduation  of  the  sheep  which  bear  the  parttoolar 
wool  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  kept  pace  with  the  fluctoationa 
in  the  price  of  the  wool. 

The  term  Merino,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  but  the  general 
appellation  of  a  breed,  comprising  several  varieties,  presenting 
tasential  points  of  difference  in  slae,  fiinn,  cpiaUty  and  quantily 
of  wool.  These  ftmnlies  have  generally  been  merged,  by  inter- 
breeding,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  which  have 
3 
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received  the  race  torn  Spam.  Parity  of  Merino  blood,  and 
actual  excellence  in  the  indiridnal  and  its  ancestors,  form  the 
onlj  standard  in  selecting  sheep  of  this  breed.  Families  have, 
indeed,  sprang  up  in  this  conntry,  exhibiting  wider  points  of 
difference  than  did  those  of  Spain.  This  is  owing,  in  some 
cases,  doubtless,  to  particular  causes  of  breeding ;  but  more 
often,  probably,  to  concealed  or  forgotten  infusions  of  other 
blood.  The  question,  which  has  been  at  times  raised,  whether 
there  are  any  Merinos  in  the  United  States,  descendants  of  the 
early  importations,  of  unquestionable  purity  of  blood,  has  beea 
conclusively  settled  in  the  affirmative. 

The  minor  distinctions  among  the  various  families  into 
which,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  American  Merino 
has  diverged,  are  numerous,  but  may  aU,  perhaps,  be  classed 
under  three  general  heads. 

Theyintf  is  a  large,  short-legged,  strong,  exceedingly  hardy 
sheep,  carrying  a  heavy  fleece,  ranging  f^om  medium  to  fine, 
iiree  from  hair  m  properly  bred  flocks ;  somewhat  inclined  to 
throatiness,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  Rambouillets ;  bred  to 
exhibit  external  concrete  gum  in  some  flocks,  but  not  commonly 
so ;  their  wool  rather  long  on  back  and  belly,  and  exceedingly 
dei)se ;  wool  whiter  within  than  the  Rambouillets ;  skin  the 
same  rich  rose*coIor.  Sheep  of  this  class  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  originally  importefl,  carry  much  heavier 
fleeces,  and  in  well-selected  flocks,  or  individuals,  the  fleece 
is  of  a  decidedly  better  quality. 

The  second  class  embraces  smaller  animals  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  less  hardy ;  wool,  as  a  general  tiling,  finer,  and  covered 
with  a  black,  pitchy  gum  on  its  extremities ;  fleece  about  one- 
fputth  ligbter  than  in  the  former  dass. 


The  third  eUss,  bred  at  the  Soath,  mogtly,  Includes  animals 
still  smaller  and  ieas  hardj,  and  carryioff  still  finer  and  lighter 
fleeces.  The  fieece  is  destitate  of  external  gam.  The  sheep 
and  wool  hare  a  close  resembUaoe^  to  the  Buon ;  and,  if  not 
'  actually  mixed  with  that  blood,  tbey  hare  been  formed  Into  » 
nmilar  rariety,  by  a  similar  eoarae  of  breeding. 

The  mntton  of 
the  Merino,  not- 
vithstanding  the 
prejudices    exist-  I 
ing  on  the  snb'  ^ 
Ject,     is     short-  j 
grained,  and   of  1 
good  flavor,  when  i 
killed  at  a  proper  | 
age,  and  wef^a  j 
from  ten  to  four-  j 
teen    pounds    to  1 
the    quarter.     It  | 
Is  remarkable  for  I 
its  longerity,  re- 1 

taining  its  teeth,  o«t  it  i-untw. 

and  continuing  to  breed  two  or  th^  years  longer  tiian  ths 
common  sheep,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  yean  longer  than  the 
improved  English  breeds.  It  should,  however,  be  remarlted, 
in  this  connection,  that  it  is  correspondingly  slow  in  arriving  ■ 
at  maturity,  as  it  does  not  attain  its  full  growtli  before 
three  years  of  age ;  and  the  ewes,  in  the  best  managed 
flocks,  are  rarely  permitted  to  breed  before  they  reach  that 
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The  Merino  is  a  Ibr  better  breeder  than  any  other  fine-wooHed 
fiheep,  and  its  lambs,  when  newly  dropped,  are  claimed  to  be 
bardier  than  the  Bakewell,  and  equally  so  with  the  high-bred 
South-Down.  The  ewe,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  not  so  good 
a  nurse,  and  will  not  usually  do  fall  justice  to  more  than  one 
lamb..  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  is  about  the  ordinary 
number  of  lambs  reared,  though  it  often  reaches  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  carefully  managed  or  small  flocks. 

ADusion  has  heretofore  been  made  to  the  cross  between  the 
Merino  and  the  native  sheep.    On  the  introduction  of  the 

Saxon  family  of  the  Merinos,  they  were  universally  engrafted 

• 

on  the  parent  stock,  and  the  cross  was  continued  until  the 
Spanish  blood  was  nearly  bred  out  When  the  admixture 
took  place  with  Judiciously  selected  Saxons,  the  results  were 
not  unfavorable  for  certain  purposes.  These  instances  of 
judicious  crossing  were,  unfortunately,  rare.  Fineness  of 
wool  was  made  the  only  tests  of  excellence,  no  matter  how 
scanty  its  quantity,  or  how  diminutive  or  miserable  the 
carcass.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
ruin  of  most  of  the  Merino  flocks. 
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The  indigenous  breed  of  sheep  ^  in  Saxony  resembled 
that  of  the  neighboring  states,  and  consisted  of  two  distinct 
varieties— K)ne  bearing-  a  wool  of  some  value,  and  the  other 
yielding  a  fleece  applicable  only  to  the  coarsest  manufactures. 

At  the  close  of  the  seven  years  war,  Augustus  Frederic,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  imported  one  hundred  rams  and  two 
hundred  ewes  from  the  most  improved  Spanish  flocks,  and 
placed  a  part  of  them  on  one  of  his  own  fiBurms,  in  the  neighbor- 
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bood  of  Dresden,  which  he  kept  unmixed,  aa  he  desired  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  pure  Spanish  breed  could  be  naturalized 
in  that  country.  The  other  part  of  the  flock  was  distributed 
on  other  farms,  and  deyoted  to  the  improFement  of  the  Saxon 
sheep. 

It  was  soon  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  Merinos  did  not 
degenerate  in  Saxony.  Many  pareels  of  their  wool  were  not 
inferior  to  the  choicest  Leonese  fleeces.  The  best  breed  of  the 
native  Saxons  was  also  materially  inlproved.  The  majority 
of  the  shepherds  were,  however,  obstinately  prejudiced  against 
the  innovation ;  but  the  elector,  resolutely  bent  upon  accom- 
plishing his  object,  imported  an  iidditional  number,  and  com- 
pelled the  crown-tenants,  then  occupying  lands  under  him,  to 
purchase  a  certain  number  of  the  sheep. 

Compulsion  was  not  lon^  necessary ;  the  true  interest  of  the 
shepherds  was  discovered ;  pure  Merinos  rapidly  increased  iu 
Saxony,  and  became  perfectly  naturalized.  Indeed,  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  years,  the  fleece  of  the  Saxon  sheep 
began,  not  only  to  equal  the  Spanish,  but  to  exceed  it  in  fine- 
ness  and  manufacturing  value.  To  this  result  the  government 
very  materially  contributed,  by  the  establishment  ot  an  agri- 
cultural sdiool,  and  other  minor  schools  for  shepherds,  and  by 
distributing  various  publications,  which  plainly  and  intelligibly 
showed  the  value  and  proper  management  of  the  Merino. 
The  breeders  were  selected  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  fleece.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  ex- 
posure throughout  the  year,  and  they  were  housed  on  every 
slight  emergency.  By  this  course  of  breeding  and  treatment 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  fleece  were  reduced,  and  that  hardi- 
ness and  vigor  of  constitution,  which  had  universally  charao- 
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terized  the  migratorj  Spanish  breed,  were  partiallj  impaired.' 
In  ntuneroos  instances,  this  managemenir  resulted  in  permanent 
injury  to  the  character  of  the  flocks. 

The  first  importation  of  Saxons  into  this  country  was  made 
in  1823,  by  Samuel  Heustan,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, fund  consisted  of  four  good  rams,  of  which  two  went 
to  Boston,  and  the  others  to  Philadelphia.  The  following 
year,  seventy-seven — about  two-thirds  of  which  number  only 
were  pure-blooded — ^wete  brought  to  Boston,  sold  at  public 
auction  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  *'  pure-blooded  electoral  Saxons," 
and  thus  scattered  over  the  country.  Another  lot,  composed 
of  grade  sheep  and  pure-bloods,  was  disposed  of,  not  long 
afterwards,  by  public  sale,  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and 
brought  increased  prices,  some  of  them  realizing  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dpUars. 

These  prices  gave  rise  to  speculation,  and  many  animals,  of 
a  decidedly  inferior  grade,  were  imported,  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  the  most  they  could  command.  The  sales 
in  many  instances  not  half  covering  the  cost  of  importation, 
the  speculation  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1827,  Henry  D. 
Grove,  of  Hoosic,  N.  Y.,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  highly 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  bred  shepherd,  who  had  accom- 
panied some  of  the  early  importations,  imported  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  choice  animals  for  his  own  breeding,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  eighty  more.  These  formed  the  flock  from 
which  Mr.  Orove  bred,  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1844. 
The  average  weight  of  fleece  fbom  his  entire  flock,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  ewes  and  lambs,  was  ten  pounds  and  fourteen 
ounces,  thoroughly  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  This  was 
realized  after  a  short  summer  and  winter's  keep,  when  the. 
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qitt&tity  of  baj  or  its  eqai78lent  fed  to  the  sheep  did  not 
exceed  one  and  a  half  pounds,  hy  actual  weight,  per  day, 
except  to  the  ewes,  which  received  au  additional  quantity  just 
before  and  after  lambing.  This  treatment  was  attended  with 
no  disease  or  loss  by  death,  and  with  an  increase  of  lamba^ 
equalling  one  for  every  ewe. 

The  Saxon  Merino  differs  materially  in  frame  firom  the 
Spanish ;  there  is  more  roundness  of  carcass  and  fineness  of 
bone,  together  with  a  general  form  and  appearance  indicative 
of  a  disposition  to  fatten.  Two  distinct  breeds  are  noticed. 
One  variety,  has  stouter  legs,  stouter  bodies,  head  and  neck 
comparatively  short  and  broad,  and  body  round ;  the  wool  grows 
most  on  the  face  and  legs;  the  grease  in  the  wool  is  almost 
pitchy.  The  other  breed,  called  Escurial,  has  longer  legs,  with 
a  long,  spare  neck  and  head ;  veiy  little  wool  on  the  latter ; 
and  a  finer,  shorter,  and 'softer  character  in  its  fleece,  but  less 
in  quantity. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
few  Saxon  flocks  in  the  United  States  that  have  not  been 
reduced  to  the  quality  of  grade  sheep,  by  the  promiscuous 
admisture  of  the  pure  and  the  impure  which  were  imported 
together;  all  of  them  being  sold  to  our  breeders  as  pure  stock. 
Besides,  there  are  very  few  flocks  which  have  not  been  again 
crossed  with  the  Native  or  the  Merino  sheep  of  our  country, 
or;with  both.  Those  who  early,  purchased  the  Merino  crossed 
them  with  the  Native ;  and  when  the  Saxons  arrived  those 
mongrels  were  bred  to  Saxon  rams.  This  is  the  history  of 
three-quarters,  probably,  of  the  Saxon  flocks  of  the  United 
States.    . 

As  these  sheep  have  now  so  long  been  bred  toward  the 
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Saxon  tliat  fheir  wool  equals  that  of  the  pore-bloods,  it  may 
well  be  qaestkmed  whether  they  are  any  worse  for  the  admix- 
ture ;  when  crossed  only  with  the  Merino,  it  is,  nndoobtedly, 
to  their  advantage.  The  American  Saxon,  with,  these  early 
crosses  in  its  pedigree,  is,  by'  general  admission,  a  hardier  and 
more  easily  kept  animal  than  the  pare  Escnrial  or  Electoral 
Saxon.  Climate,  feed,  and  other  canses  have,  donbtless,  coo- 
spired,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Merino,  to  add  to  their  size  and 
vigor ;  bat,  after  every  necessary  allowance  has  been  made, 
they  generally  owe  these  qualities  to  those  early  crossea 

The  fleeces  of  the  American  Saxons  weigh,  on  the  average, 
^m  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  to  three  pounds.  They  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  tender  sheep,  requiring  regular 
supplies  of  good  food,  good  shelter  in  winter,  and  protection  in 
cool  weather  from  storms  of  all  kinds;  but  they  are  evidently 
hardier  than  the  parent  German  stock.  In  docility  and 
patience  under  confinement,  in  late  maturity  and  longevity, 
they  resemble  the  Merinos,  from  which  they  are  descended ; 
though  they  do  not  mature  so  early  as  the  Merino,  nor  do  they 
ordinarily  live  so  long.  They  are  poorer  nurses ;  their  lambs 
are  smaller,  fatter,  and  far  more  likely  to  perish,  unless 
sheltered  and  carefUUy  watched ;  they  do  not  fatten  so  well, 
and,  being  considerably  lighter,  they  consume  an  amount  of 
food  considerably  less. 

Taken  together,  the  American  Saxons  bear  a  much  finer 
wool  than  the  American  Merinos ;  though,  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  many  breeders  of  Saxons  cross  with  the  Merino, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  of  their  fleeces  with* 
out  deteriorating  its  qhality.  Our  Saxon  wool,  as  a  whole, 
iUls  considerably  below  that  of  Oermany ;  though  individual 
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apetimonB  from  Sftzoos  in  CoDoecticat  and  Ohio  oompKre  well 
with  tbe  bighest  Qermaa  grades.  This  inferiority  is  not 
Kttcilwitable  to  climate  or  other  natural  caasea,  or  to  a  want  of 
skill  oa  tha  part  of  our  breeders ;  but  to  the  tact  that  but  a  very 
taw  of  oar  uaDitfacturers  have  ever  felt  willing  to  make  that  dU- 
orimioatioa  in  prioea  which  would  render  it  probtabteto  breed 
those  sin^  and  delicate  animals  "which  produce  Ibis  exquisite 
quality  of  wool 
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The  onimprored  Leicester  was  a  large,  beary,  coarae-wooiled 

breed  of  sheep,  inhabiting  the  midland  counties  of  England. 

It  was  a 
slow 
feeder, 
,  its   flesh 
coarse- 
grained, 
and  wid) 
little 
'  flSTor. 
The 
breeders 
"""'■™-  .(that 

period  regarded  only  sine  and  weight  of  fleece. 

About  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century,  Robert  Bakewell,  of 
Dishley,  ia  Leicestershire,  first  applied  himself  to  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  sheep  in  that  country.  Before  bie  improvements, 
^itude  to  fatten  and  eymmetry  of  shape — that  is,  eucb  shape 
■8  should  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  most  valuable  parts 
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of  the  animal,  and  diminish  the  offal  in  the  same  proportion-^ 
were  entirely  disregarded.  Perceiving  that  smaller  animala 
increased  in  weight  more  rapidlj  than  the  very  large  ones, 
that  they  consumed  lees  food,  that  the  same  quantity  of  herbage, 
applied  to  feeding  a  large  nnmber  of  small  sheep,  would  pro*  • 
dttce  more  meat  than  when  applied  to  feeding  the  smaller 
number  of  laige  sheep,  which  alone  it  wonld  snpport^  and  thai- 
sheep  carrying  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool  possessed  less  propensity 
to. fatten  than  those  which  carried  one  of  a  more  moderate 
weight,  he  selected  from  the  differeht  flocks  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, without  regard  to  size,  the  sheep  which  appeared  to  him 
to  have  the  greatest  propensity  to  fatten,  and  whoeTe  shape 
possessed  the  peculiarities  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
produce  the  largest  proportion  of  valuable  meat,  and  the 
smallest  quantity  of  bone  and  offal. 

He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to 
in  breeding  sheep  is  the  value  of  the  carcass,  and*  that  the 
fleece  ought  dways  to  be  a  secondary  consideration ;  and  this 
for  the  obvious  reason  that,  while  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
pounds  of  wool  to  the  weight  of  a  sheep's  fleece  is  a  difference 
of  great  amount,  yet  if  this  increase  is  obtained  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  animal's  propensity  to  fatten,  the  farmer  may  lose 
by  it  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  mutton. 

The  sort  of  sheep,  therefore,  which  he  selected  were  those 
possessed  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  with  the  greatest 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  rather  smaller  in  size  than  the  sheep 
generally  bred  at  that  time.  Having  formed  his  stock  from 
sheep  so  selected,  he  carefully  attended  to  the  peculiaritieB  of 
the  individuals  from  which  he  bred,  and,  so  £u*  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained—for  all  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  measures  were  kept 
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eren  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  he  died  without 
throwing,  voluntarily,  the  least  light  on  the  subject — did  not^ 
object  to  breeding  from  near  relations,  when,  bj  so  doing,  he 
brought  together  animals  likely  to  produce  a  progeny  possess- 
ing the  characteristics  which  he  wished  to  obtain. 

Having  thus  established  his  flock,  he  adopted  the  practice-^ 
which  has  since  been  constantly  followed  by  the  most  eminent, 
breeders  of  sheep — of  letting  rams  for  the  season,  instead  of 
BelHng  them  tp  those  who  wished  for  their  use!  '  By  this 
means  the  ram-breeder  is  enabled  to  keep  a  much  larger 
number  of  rams  in  his  possession;  and,  consequently,  his 
power  of  selecting  those  most  suitable  to  his  flock,  or  which 
may  be  required  to  correct  any  faults  in  shape  or  quality  which 
may  occur  in  it,  is  greatly  increased.  By  cautiously  using  a 
Tarn  for  one  season,  or  by  observing  the  produce  of  a  ram  let 
to  some  other  breeder,  he  can  ascertain  the  probable  qualities 
of  the  lambs  which  such  ram  will  gptf  and  thus  avoid  the 
danger  of  making  mistakes  which  would  deteriorate  the  value 
of  his  stocL  The  farmers,  likewise,  who  hire  the  rams,  have 
an  opportunity  of  varying  the  rams  from  which  they  breed 
much  more  than  they  otherwise  could  do ;  and  they  are  also 
enabled  to  select  from  sheep  of  the  best  quality,  and  from 
those  best  calculated  to  effect  the  greatest  improvement  in 
their  flocks. 

The  idea,  when  first  introduced  by  him,  was  so  novel  that 
be  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  fanners  to  act  upon  it ; 
and  his  first  ram  waa  let  for  sixteen  shillings.  So  emi^enty 
however,  was  his  success,  that,  in  1787,  he  let  three  rams,  for 
a  single  season,  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (about 
Biz  thousand  two  hundred  dollars),  and  was  offered  ten  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds  (about  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars) 
for  twenty  ewe&  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the  enormous 
price  of  eight  hundred  guineas  (or  four  thousand  dollars)  for 
two-thirds  of  the  serrices  of  a  ram  for  a  single  season,  reserring 
the  other  third  for  himselH 

The  improved  Leicester  is  of  large  size,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  original  stock,  and  in  this  respect  falls  con* 
siderably  below  the  coarser  varieties  of  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  etc. 
Where  iHefe  is  a  sufficiency  of  feed,  the  New  Leicester  is  un- 
rivalled for  its  fitttening  propensities ;  but  it  will  not  bear  hard 
stocking,  nor  must  it  be  compelled  to  travel  far  in  search  of  its 
food.  It  is,  in  fact,  properly  and  exclusively  a  lowland  sheep. 
In  its  appropriate  situation— on  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the 
highly  cultivated  lands  of  England— -it  possesses  unequalled 
earliness  of  maturity ;  and  its  mutton,  when  not  too  fat,  is  of  a  * 
good  quality,  but  is  usually  coarse,  and  comparatively  deficient 
in  flavor,  owing  to  that  unnatural  state  of  fatness  which  it  so 
readily  assumes,  and  which  the  breeder,  to  gain  weight,  so 
generally  feeds  for.  The  wethers,  having  reached  their  second 
year,  are  turned  off  in  the  succeeding  February  or  March,  and 
weigh  at  that  age  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
quarter.  The  wool  of  the  New  Leicester  is  long,  averaging, 
after  the  first  shearing,  about  six  inches ;  and  the  fleece  of  the 
American  animal  weighs  about  six  pounds.  It  is  of  coarse 
quality,  and  little  used  in  the  manufacture  of  doth,  on  account 
of  its  length,  and  that  deficiency  of  felting  properties  comtton, 
in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  all  English  breeds.  As  a 
combing  wool,  however,  it  stands  first,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufEUsture  of  the  finest  worsteds,  and  the  like  textures. 

The  high-bred  Leioesters  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  stock  became 
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shy  breeders  and  poor  nurpes;  bat  crosses  subseqaenfly 
adopted  have,  to  some  extent,  obviated  these  defects.  The 
lambs  are  not,  boweyer,  generally  regarded  as  very  hardy,  and 
they  require  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  yeaning, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  even  moderately  cold  or  stormy. 
The  grown  sheep,  too,  are  much  affected  by  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather ;  an  abrupt  change  to  cold  being  pretty  certain 
to  be  registered  on  their  noses  by  unmistakable  indications  of 
catarrh  or  '^  snuffles." 

In  England,  where  mutton  is  generally  eaten  by  the  laboring 
classes,  the  meat  of  this  variety  is  in  very  great  demand ;  and 
the  consequent  return  which  a  sheep  possessing  such  fine 
feeding  qualities  is  enabled  to  make  renders  it  a  general 
favorite  with  the  breeder.  Instances  are  recorded  of  the  most 
extraordinary  prices  having  been  paid  for  these  animals.  They 
have  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  and  been 
imported  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  into  the 
United  States. 

They  were  first  introduced  into  our  own  country,  some 
forty  years  since,  by  Christopher  Dunn,  of  Albany,  K  Y. 
Subsequent  importations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Powel,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  various  other  gentlemen.  The  breed,  how- 
ever, has  never  proved  a  favorite  with  any  large  class  of 
American  farmers.  Our  long,  cold  winters — ^but,  more  especi- 
ally, our  dry,  scorching  summers,  when  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  the  rich,  green,  tender  feed  in  which  the  Leicester 
delights — ^together  with  the  general  deprivatipn  of  green  feed 
in  the  winter,  rob  it  of  its  early  maturity,  and  even  of  the 
ultimate  si2e  which  it  attains  in  England.  Its  mutton  is  too 
fat,  and  the  fat  and  lean  are  too  little  intermixed  to  suit 
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Americsn  taste.  Its  wool  is  jjot  veiy  salable,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  worsted  manufactures  in  our  eountrj.  Its  early 
decay  and  loss  of  wool  constitute  an  objection  to  it»  in  a  oonntry 
where  it.  is  often  so  difficult  to  adTantageously  turn  off  sheep, 
particularly  ewes.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  disad* 
vantages,  on  rich  lowland  farms^  in  the  yicinity  of  considerable 
markets,  it  will  always  in  all  probability  make  a  profitable 
return. 

The  head  of  the  New  Leicester  should  be  hornless,  long, 
small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  and  projecting  horizontally 
forward ;  the  eyes  prominent,  but  with  a  quiet  expression ;  the 
ears  thin,  rather  long,  and  directed  backward ;  the  neck  fiiU 
and  broad  at  its  base,  where  it  proceeds  from  the  chest,  so 
that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  possible  deviation,  one  con- 
tinued horizontal  line  from  the  rump  to  the  poll;  the  breast 
broad  and  fiill ;  the  shoulders  also  broad  and  round,  and  no 
uneven  or  angular  formation  where  the  shoulders  join  either 
the  neck  or  the  back — ^particularly  no  rising  of  the  withers,  or 
hollow  behind  the  situation  of  these  bones ;  the  arm  fleshy 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  even  down  to  the  knee ;  the 
bones  of  the  leg  small,  standing  wide  apart ;  no  looseness  of 
skin  about  them,  and  comparatively  void  of  wool ;  the  chest 
and  barrel  at  once  deep  and  round ;  the  ribs  forming  a  con- 
siderable arch  from  the  spine,  so  as,  in  some  cases — and  espe- 
cially when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition — ^to  make  the 
apparept  width  of  the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth ;  the 
barrel  ribbed  well  home ;  no  irregularity  of  line  on  the  back  or 
belly,  but  on  the  sides ;  the  carcass  very  gradually  diminishing 
in  width  towards  the  rump ;  the  quarters  long  and  full,  and, 
as  with  the  fore-legs,  the  muscles  extending  down  to  the  hock ; 
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Uie  thighs  also  wide  snd  fall ;  the  leg?  of  a  moderate  leogtb  ; 
and  ihe  pelt  also  qioderatel/  thin,  but  soft  and  claatic,  and 
covered  with  a  good  qaantitf  of  white  wool,  not  bo  long  as  iii 
some  brenda,  bat  conBiderablj  finer. 

THB  BOUTH-DOWK. 
A.  long  range  of  chalky  hills,  diverging  from  the  chalky 
Btratom  which  intersects  England  from  Norfolk  to  Dorchester, 
Is  termed  the  -South- 
Downs.     Thej  entw 
the  coooiy  of  Sussex 
on  the  west  side,  and 
o^e  coDtinued  almost 
in  a  direct  line,  as  tta  , 
as   East   Bonrne,  . 
wfaepe  they  reach  the 
sea.     They  may  be  i 
regarded  aa  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  in  len 
ax  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  snccession  of 
open  downs,  with  few  encloenres,  and  distingaisbed  by  their 
eitnatioD  and  name  from  a  more  northern  tract  of  similar 
eleratioa  and  soil,  passing  through  Surrey  and  Kent,  and 
terminating  in  the  cliSs  of  Dover,  and  of  the  Forelands.     Od 
these  downs  a  certun  breed  of  sheep  has  been  produced  for 
many  centuries,  in  greater  perfection  than  elsewhere;   and 
hence  bare  sprang  those  soccessire  colonies  which  hare  found 
their  way  abroad  and  materially  benefited  the  breed  of  short- 
woolled  sheep  whererer  they  have  gone. 
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It  ia  oiUy,  howeyer,  within  a  eqpparativelj  reoent 
that  they  haye  been  brought  to  their  present  perfection.  As 
recently  as  lt76  thej  were  small  in  size,  and  of  a  form  not 
superior  to  the  common  wooUed  sheep  of  the  United  States ; 
they  were  far  from  possessing  a  good  shape,  being  long  and 
thin  in  the  neck,  high  on  the  shoulders,  low  behind,  high  on 
the  loins,  down  on  the  rump,  the  tail  set  on  veiy  low,  perpen- 
dicular from  the  hip-bones,  sharp  on  the  back ;  the  ribs  flat, 
not  bowing,  narrow  in  the  fore-tquarters,  but  good  in  the  leg, 
although  hariog  big  bones.  Since  that  period  a  course  of 
judicious  breeding,  pursued  by  Mr.  John  Ellman,  of  Glyndei 
in  Sussex,  has  mainly  contributed  to  raise  this  variety  to  its 
present  value;  and  that,  too,  without  the  admixture  of  the 
slightest  degree  of  foreign  blood.  ^ 

This  pure,  improved  family,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  present  connection ;  inasmuch  as  the  original 
stock,  presenting,  with  trifling  modifications,  the  same  charac- 
teristics which  they  exhibited  seventy-five  years  ago,  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  England ;  and  the  intermediate  space  between 
these  two  classes  is  occupied  by  a  variety  of  grades^  rising  or 
falling  in  value,  as  they  approximate  to  or  recede  from  the 
improved  blood 

The  South-Down  sheep  are  polled,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  breed  was  homed,  as  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
among  the  male  South-Down  lambs  some  with  small  horns. 
The  dusky,  or  at  times,  black  hue  of  the  head  and  legs  fully 
eftablishes  the  original  color  of  the  sheep,  and,  perhaps  of  all 
sheep ;  while  the  later  period  at  which  it  was  seriously  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  this  dingy  hue  proving  unsuccessful,  only  confirms 
this  view.   Many  of  the  lambs  have  been  dropped  entirely  black. 
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It  ifl  atk  upland  sbeep,  of  mediom  size,  and  its  wool — whicli 
in  point  of  Vngth^belongs  to  the  middle*  class,  and  differs 
eesentiallj'  from  Xerino  wool  of  any  grade,  though  the  fibre  in 
aome  of  the  finest  fleti^es  may  be  of  the  same  apparent  fineness 
witk  half  or  one-quarter  \iood  Merino— is  deficient  in  felting 
properties,  making  a  fuzzy,  hidby  cloth,  and  is  no  longer  used 
In  Bngland,  unless  krgely  mixeo^th  foreign  wool,  even  for 
the  lowest  class  of  cloths.  As  it  has  c^teriorated,  however,  it 
kas  faicreased  in  length  of  staple,  in  tliat  t^imtry,  to  such  an 
extent  that  improyed  machinery  enables  it  to'v^  x^g^  ^  ^ 
eomMng-wool,  for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds,  ^f^ere  this 
has  taken  place  it  is  quite  as  profitable  as  when  it  was  4{j^^^ 
and  shorter.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  demand  fo^ 
oombing-wool  is  so  small  that  it  is  easily  met  by  a  better 
article,  the  same  result  would  not  probably  fbllow.  IndeeS,  it 
may  weD  be  doubted  whether  the  proper  combing  length  will 
be  easily  reached,  or  at  least  maintained  in  this  country,  in  the 
absence  of  that  high  feeding  system  which  ha^  undoubtedly 
given  the  wool  its  Increased  length  in  England.  The  average 
weight  of  fleece  in  the  hill-fed  sheep  is  three  pounds ;  on  rich 
lowlands,  a  little  more. 

The  South-Down,  however,  is  cultivated  more  ^rticttlarljr 
fdr  its  mut(on,'wliich  for  quali^  takes  precedence  of  alt  other*^ 
from  sheep  of  good  size— In  the  Engl&h  markets.  Its  early 
mi^urity  and  extreme  aptitude  to  lay  on  flesh,  render  it 
peeuBarly  valuable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  turned  off  at  the 
age  of  two  jwn^  'and  its  weight  at  that  age  is,  in  England, 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  High-fed  wethers  have 
reached  from  thirty-two  to  even  forty  pounds  a  qdarter*    Not^ 

wifiislaading  its  weighty  it  has  a  patience  of  occasional  short 
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keep,  and  an  radnranoe  of  hard  stocking/ e^na}  to.tnjroliier 
eheep.  This  giyea  it  a  deeided  advantage  or***  tho  boU^fir 
L^iceaten  and  linoolnB,  as  a  mntton  dMepi  ^  luUy  di0tiicl» 
and  those  producing  short  and  acantgr  *^r*>^g«-  R  >»  haidf 
and  healthy,  though,  in  oommon  wil^  the  other  Ea^Ifab  varia. 
ties,  much  snl^'eet  to  catarrh,  p^  no  aheep  better  withstanda 
our  American  winters.  T^  ^^^^  ^^  prolific  hieedesa  aad 
good  nurses. 

TUhe  Down  ia  91^  ^^  docile  in  ita  haUts,  and»  tbongh  aa 
industrious  fr^of » exhibits  but  little  disposition  to  rore.  Like 
the  Lei^:^'*'  ^^  ^  oomporatiTely  a  short-lived  animal^  and  the 
fleep^  continues  to  decrease  in  weight  after  it  reaches  matorit j. 
j%  crosses  better  with  short  and  middle-woolled  breeds  diim 
the  Leicester.  A  sheep  possessing  such  qualities^  moati  of 
necessity,  be  valuable  in  upland  districts  in  the  vicinitj  of 
markets.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  paid  Mr.  EUman  three 
hundred  c^uineaa  (fifteen  hundred  dollars)  for  two  rams ;  andp 
in  1800,  a  ram  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfi)rd  was  let  ibr 
one  season  at  eighty  gnineaa  (four  hundred  dollars),  two 
others  at  forty  guineas^  (two  hundred  doQars)  each,  and  fiyuT 
more  at  twenty-eight  guineas  (one  hundred  and  forty  doQaie^ 
eweiu.  The  Sssl  importatioQ  into  the  United  States  was  made 
by  CoL  J.  Q.  Powell,  of  PhilAdelpMlft.  A  aubaequent  im* 
portatio0»  in  1884,  coet  sixty  debars  a  head. 

The  deaixaUe  characteriatiea  of  ;the  South-Down  may  be  thn9 
summed  up :  The  head  small  and  hornless ;  the  face  speckled 
or  gray,  and  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the.  lips  thin,  and 
the  space  between  the  nose  and  the  eyes  narrow;  the  nnder- 
jaw  or  chap  fine  and  thin ;  the  ears  tolerably  wide  and  well- 
covered  with  wool,  and  the  forehead  also,  and  tiie  whole  space 


il 

Urn  Mm  tMl  protMei  hy  it,  si  i^Mtoce  agaiait  tlio 
ij ;  the  6je  foil  and  brighti  bat  not  prMoinent;'  tbe  orUto  of 
tbe  qrOy  the  eye*csp  or  bono  not  too  projecting,  that  it  ipaj 
not  Ibm  a  fatal  obetade  in  lambing ;  the  neck  of  a  medium 
ieogri^  tUn  UmaatA  the  head^  hat  enlaigfaig  towaid  tbe 
«he«Um,  whan  it  abould  be  broad  aai  high  and  etSMght  in 
ft»7ipjbefai  eennci.above  and  below; 

.  The.  bfaait  tfhoald  be  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  forward 
between  the  fo]!a-leg8,  indicating  a  good  ciMUititotion  and  a 
diapoBition  ta^tbrire;  corresponding  with  this,  the  Bhonlden 
vaheold  be  on  aib^vel  with  the  back,  and  not  too  wide  above; 
tiftey  sjkmdd  bewpotward  from  the  top  to  the  breast^  indicaUng 
8^  fpringing  rib  beneath,  and  learing  room  for  it;  the  riba 
ecMPbc  out,  horiaontally  from  the  spine,  nnd  extending  to 
backward^  and  the  last  rib  projecting  more  than  others ;  the 
back  flat  from  th^  shoulders  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail ;  th4 
loin  br^  and  flat;  the  rump  broad,  and  the  tail  set  on  high, 
nnd  nearl  J  oiu  a  level  with  the  spine. 

The  hips  ehonld  be  wid^;  the  spaee  betweoi  them  and  the 
laat  rib  on  ptich-  side  as  nanow  as  ppssifale,  and  the  riba 
gendwaUy  presenting  a  eiircalar  form  like  a  barrel;  the  l^lhf  ai 
atralfbt  as  the  back ;  the  l^p  neither  too  lopg  |u»rtoo  sbortf 
tiie  fore-legs  straight  from  the  breast  tn.  tfie  foot»  ni»t  bendmg 
inwnid  aft  the  knee,  and  standing  far  ^lart^  both  befeie  •nd 
beUnd;  threhoek  haiiilg a  diAedm  ralli6r  outward^  and  the 
twiit,  or  the  meethig  of  flie  thighs  behind,  being  pavtienlarij 
feu ;  the  bones  ibe,  yet  having  no  appearance  of  weakness  and 
cf  a  Bpeckled  or  dark  color;  the  belly  well  defended  with 
wtxil,  and  llie  wool  coming  down  before  and  behind  to  tha 


knee  sad  to  tikskot^;  tke  irool  dnrt,  dMS,  viried  aodii^ 
Mid  free  from  fliHij'  projeoUagr  ttres, 

TB3I  oonArcwdx 

The  OotowDMe,  oirtfl  improved  bf  modem  cnmklt,  i^CM  s 

-VetT'  krge,  «Mne,  hiagAoggvi^  Ut-ribbed  Tsiie^,  ll||ht  ia  tka 


uiag  ■  I«BS, 
Ty,  eo«Tn 
M  ef  mA 
y  were  ■  fcr- 
I7  bred'  obI^ 
tbs  hina^  Ml 
id  In  dnT^ 
.oftbeSerei* 
the  Themea^ 
wHh  the  ei^ 
eloflsres  of-  tM 
Cotsvold  hffls,  eod  the  Improretnent  of  )lttir  caMvaHoa,  4hey 
hftve  been  reared  and '  &tted  In  the  mme  dlaMct,'  They  ««n 
hard;,  proMo  breedera,  and  capttd  nnrees ;  deficient  in  eaiiy 
matari^,  and  sot  poBeeeafng  feedinff  properlieB  ef|Bal]b% 
llHiW  of  the  8oatb>Dcnm 'or  yew  LeIeeBtar. 

They-  have  bees  exteaeirely  cToeeed  wilk  the  Leieeeter 
aheep-^prodneing  thns  the  ftlddetn  or<lmprOv»d  Oolairold — bf 
vMch  th^  abM  ud  fleece  hare  been  eonwiriiat  dimlniill>ed, 
b«(  tlielr  carcaflBes  hare  been  acteviaBT'  improved,  and-^eb 
matuTtty  rendered  -  earHer.  The  vethen  are  somtftimeB 'fct> 
tened«fffo«iteekinoBtte  old,  whea  they  Veigh  frooL  fifteen  *• 


j^tmlgM^  poods  to  sqnailtri  and  ait  iw»  y«hb  old,  in* 
ereaae  to  twenty  or  ihixty  poiuiibi* 

The  wool  is  stioag,  meUow,  sod  of  .fj^ood  edor,  though  ratber 
4^osne.  «ix  to  ejgiit  inches  in  kngth^  sad  from  seven  to.ei|^ 
ponnda  per  fleeoe.  The  8iq[ieffior  hnrdfbopd  of  the  JmpRnred 
Cotsweld  oTer  the  Leicester,  and  their  adaptation  to  common 
tapeatment^  t<^l^er  with  the  tproUlc  nmtniip  of  the  ewes,  and 
their  abnndnnoe  <rf  milk,  have  rendered  '^bem  in  maiiy  plas#i 
i^ills  of  thf»  New  Mcester,  and  We  obti^iaed  ftor  ^m,  .of 
late  yean,  more  nttention  to  their  aeleeti^m  and  general  treat* 
ment,  under  whidi  management  still  &rther  improvement  has 
heen  made.  •They  have  also  heen  need  in  crossing  ether 
faneds,  and  ^ave  been  mixed  with  the  Hampshire  Downs. 
]^deed,  the  jmproved  Cotswold,  under  the  name  of  new,  or 
^Biiwoved  Ojcfordphire  sheep,  have  frequently  been  the  success- 
fill  amdidstes  for  prises  dfored  for  the  beet  long-wooBed 
sheep  at  some  of  the  principal  agricultural  meetings  or  shows 
^  in  England.  The  quaUty  of  their  mutton  ia  consiidered  superior 
to  that  of  the  Leicester ;  the  tallow  being  leas  abundant^  with 
m  hyrger  development  of  muscle  or  flesh. 

The  degree  to  which  the  cross  between  the  Cotswdd  -an4 
Leicester  may  be  carried,  must  depend  npon  tiie  nature  of  the 
old  stock,  and  on  the  sitnatlon  and  character  of  the  iSum.*  In 
exposed  sitiiations,  and  somewhat  scanty  pasture,  the  old  Mood 
should  deeidedly  prevail  On  a  more  sheltered  soil,  fnd  on 
land  that  will  bear  closer  stocking,  a  greater  use  may  be  made 
of  the  Leicester.  Another  circumstance  that  should  guide  the 
Dumer  is  the  ob^t  which  he  has  principally  in  view.  If  he 
nzpeets  to  derive  his  fhief  profits  from  the  wopl,  he  will  look 


to  Um  primMra  CotswoMa ;  tf  be  exprobs  to  gkln  iBore  u  « 
gruier,  be  will  use  the  Leicestar  ma  more  freelj. 

Sheep  of  tliis  breed,  now  of  esUAUrimd  repatetlon,  bsf  e  been 
buported  late  Ae  United  States  by  ifxmn.  Conhis  Md 
Ootbem,  of  Albmy ,  and  bivd  f^  the  latter.  ^ 

THa    UILMVIOV. 

•On  tbe  steep,  Btonn-Iuhed  Obevlot  hills,  b  tiie  ettrenm 

Bortb  of  Bnglud,  tlila  breed  first  attnicted  notloe  fi»  tiielr 

great    hardtDMoi 

In  resfadng  cold, 

and   for  feeding 

I  on  coarse,  beaUi- 

I  ery  herbage.    A 

cross   wlUi   the 

Leicester,  prettf 

I  generally  resorted 

I  to,  constitntes  the 

Improred  rariety. 

The    Cheviot 

readily    amalga- 

A  entiat  nn.  mates    With    tbo 

Leicester — tbe   rams  employed  in  the  system  of  breediog, 

which  has  been  extensirely  iatrodnced  for  prodncing  the  first 

cross  of  this  descent,  being  of  the  pure  Leicester  breed — and 

the  progeny  is  superior  in  size,  weight  of  wool,  aod  tendency 

to  fatten,  to  the  native  CbevioL     The  benefit,  howerer,  may 

be  Baid  to  end  with  tbe  first  cross ;  and  the  progeny  of  this 

mixed  descent  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  pore  Leicester  in  form 
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$ni  httmiiig  pmpeittaf  and  W  the  p«ire  Cheviot  in  bardinefls 
of  eonstitatioa. 

The  impfloved  Cheviot  has  ffeatlj  eztoBded  iteelf  tfarough- 
Mt  the  mooBteiBB  of  Sootbuid,  and  in  many  inatancea  sup* 
pktttod  the  Uaok-fiMied  beeed ;  but  the  change,  though  often 
advaBtageom,  haa  in  aoDM  eaaea  bera  otherwise— *the  latter 
being  somewhat  hardier,  and  more  eapable  of  anbsiating  on 
heathy  paatunge.  They  ava  a  havdy  race,  however;  well 
Autod  fcr  tfaek  native  paatoiee,  bear(pg,  widi  eomparalive  im* 
foai^,  the  atoras  of-  winter,  and  thriyiag  well  on  poor  keepi 
Tlie  pnreat  specimens  are  to  be  found  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the 
Olieviat  hijls,  and  on  the  high  -and  atony  mountain  fimns  which 
lia  between  that  range. and  the  sources  of  the  l^viot  These 
aheep  are  a  capital  mountain  stock,  provided  the  pasture  re^ 
aembles  those  hiUs,  in  eontaimng  %  good  proportion  ef  rich 
herbage.  Tliough  less  hardy  than  the  black-faced  sheep  of 
Scotland,  they  are  more  profitable  as  respects  their  feeding, 
making  more  flesh  on  an  equal  quantity  of  food,  and  making 
it  more  quickly. 

'  They  have  white  fiu^s  «nd  legs,  open  eountenances,  lively 
eyes,  and  are  without  horns ;  the  ears  are  large,  and  aomewhal 
aingttlar,  and  there  is  much  space  between  the  ears  and  eyes ; 
the  careasa  is  long ;  the  back  straight ;  the  shoulders  rather 
light ;  the  ribs  drcnlar ;  and  the  quarters  good.  The  legs  are 
small:  in  theibone,*  and  covered  with  wool,  as  well  as  the  body, 
with  the  eieeptioh  of  the  face.  The  wether  is  it  for  the 
butcher  at.  three  years  old,  and  averages  from  twelve  to 
^ghteea  pounds  a  quarter ;  the  mutton  being  of  a  good  qnality, 
though  inferior  to  the  8outh*£)own,  and  of  less  flavor  than  the 
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Uack-faced.    The  Oheriot,  llioagb  i^  mooaMa  bre^d.  Is  qifat 
and  docile,  and  easily  managed. 

The  wool  18  about  the  quality  of  Leieeater,  ooaiBe  aad  long; 
aaitable  only  for  the  manufftoture  of  low  coatinga  and  Jiiakiiig& 
f  It  closely  coyeis  the  body,  assistiag  moeh  in  pfeaenri&g:it  from 
^  effects  of  wet  and  cold.  The  fleece  aTerages-  about  thvea 
and  a  half  pounds.  Fonnerly,  the  wool  was  exleasiTely  em* 
ployed  in  making  doths ;  but  having  given  place  to  the  finer 
Saxony  wools,  it  has  sunk  in  price,  and  been  confined  to  eoAib* 
ing  puq>O6e0.  It  has  thus  become  altogether  a  seoandavjr 
oonsideratioo. 

The  Oheviots  hare  become  an  American  sheep  by  their 
repeated  importations  into  this  country.  The  wool  <m  several 
choice  sheep,  imported  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  New  York,  was 
ttom  five  to  seven  inches  long,  coarse,  but  well  suited  to 
combing. 

vsm  uvoour. 

The  old  breed  of  Lincolnshire  sheep  was  hornless,  had  white 
laces,  and  long,  thin,  and  weak  carcasses ;  the  ewes  weighed 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds  a  quarter-;  the  three-year  old 
wethers  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  i\  legs  thick,  rough  and 
white ;  pelts  thick ;  wool  long — from  ten  to  ei  j^hteen  inches*- 
and  covering  a  slow-feeding,  eoarse*graiQed  caroaM  of  mutton. 

A  judicious  system  of  breeding,  which  avoided  Bakewell'ta 
mrors,  has  wrought  a  decided  improvement  in  this  breed.  The 
improved  Linoolns  possess  a  rather  mor^  desirable  robustness, 
approaching,  in  some  few  specimens,  almost  io  eoSipAnoso^  as 
compared  with  the  finest  LeiceirterB ;  but  they  are  mofe  berdy, 
and  less  liable  to  disease.    They  attain  as  large  a  slae,  and 
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jiMwB  gfMt  Ml  MluRmt  of  wool,  pf  ftbout  die  BM&e  vslaa. 
This  brB«d,  indeed,  scaivelf  differs  more  firom  the  Cotswold 
thu  do  flocks  of  ft  Bimilsr  variety,  which  hare  been  seporatetj 
bred  fbr  serenl  genentCona,  from  escfa  other.  Thej-  %n  pro- 
lifte,  Mid  wb«  weB-fed,  tbe  ewes  will  freqaently  prodace  two 
Umbfl  «t  ft  Urth,  for  which  they  prortde  tiberallf  firom  their 
adders  till  the  time  fbr  weaoing.  The  weig;ht  of  the  fleeoe 
TRiies  from  fotu  to  eight  poaitdB  per  beftd. 

HftTing  aUaded  to  the  prindpal  poUta  of  interest  eonneetod 
wtth  the  verieoB  breeds  of  dieep  in  th^  Uaitod  Stitos,  oor 
Bext  bosineas  is  with  

TBM   VATUBAZ.   HXSTOBT    OV    THX    BHXKP. 


1.  Tb*  UlarauflUij  Ihib*.  1  TIi*  ubI  V»«.  I.  Hh  Bn>ir|s«  ^ffetaBlntf 
,  HtMlM  ■><  antrlkwteM^  X  ru  Bain  <(  tk<  bsIh  ud  lHkrT>n*l  boHt. 
a.  Tk*  wbUi  at  Oti  (jr*.  T.  Th*  ftsiital  &)»■.  1.  Tb*  lawn  j^w.  ■  Tha  lulnl 
1«Mh,OTaipf)M.:i<lL  n*»»lu*H'filb4»n.  11.  th*  U«unt  •<  Uw  M*  nHoit- 
iBC  Ut  hni.  U  Thi  wna  mUbra,  M  Iba  baaw  of  tha  aaak.  II.  Tha  UliMM 
T<cWbni,arbM«o(UMUak.    li  ih«*[|fwMni«ra*MM    U-TUaMiilkgw 
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M.  Tin  \tmm  <tf  Ihi  IftU,  rwey^  la  AUhmU  fciMl*  ft«tt  l«ilf»  to  lira«tf -^m^ 
17.  Th«  hAii&ch  Md  pttlTls.    1&  Th«  elfht  tnie  ribs,  with  their  eartilMfM.    19.  The' 
Ave  fklae  riba,  or  thove  th*t  are  not  attMhod  to  the  HwwethoBO*    90.  The  hmol  hiBM» 
SI.  The  eeapnU,  or  eho«ld«r>bUdek    Sl>  The  humeroe,  bono  of  the  arm,  or  lower  part 
of  the  ehonlder.    C  The  radios,  or  b6ne  of  the  fore-arm.    Ml  The  ulaa  or  etbow. 
$^  Tho  kaee  with  lU  different  boaoe.    ^  The  metaoaKyal  or  ehaBk-bojMe— «ho  Uifpf 
boaee  of  the  lef  .    S7.  A  mdimeat  of  the  aouJIer  metacarpaL    96.  Oae  of  the  aeeiaa<rfd 
teaea.    99.  The  fleet  iwoboaee  of  the  1001— the  paelenM.   Sa  Tho  proper  hOMO  of  th« 
fbot.    81.  Tho  thifh-boae.    SS.  The  etiflo-JoiBt  aad  ita  boBO-4he  patella.    SS.  Tho. 
tibia,  or  boae  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.    M.  The  point  of  the  hodt.    8S.  The  other 
boaee  of  the  heefc.    St.  The  nefeatanal  boaee,  or  hoao  ef  th^  htad-lef.    87.  Badimoat^ 
of^he  small  metatarsaL    88.  A  sessamotd  boae.    99.  the  flret  two  bones  of  the  foot-« 
the  pasterns.    40.  The  propor  bones  oftho  foot. 

'  Divmoir.     Vert^^raia — ^poflsessing  a  badk-booe, 
'  OiJJBa    MammmUa — aoch  as  gixa  sock. 

Obdir.     l^ttifiinanAki— chewing  the  cud. 

Familt.     Capridm — ^the  goat  kind. 

GXNUS.     Oris — the  sheep  family. 
Of  this  Oenus  ther^  are  three  Yarieties : 

Obm,  Ammon,  or  Aboall    * 

Oris  Murnnan. 

Oris  Arves^  or  Domestic  Sheep. 

Of  the  latter— with  which  alone  this  treatise  Is  eoncemed— > 
liiere  are  aboat  forty  w^D  known  varieties.  Between  the  cris^ 
or  sheep,  aad  the  copra,  or  goat,  another  g^nus  of  the  same 
family,  the  distinctions  are  well  marked,  although  considerable 
resemblance  exists  between  them.  The  horns  of  the  sheep 
have  a  spiral  direction,  while  those  of  the  goat  have  a  direction 
upward  and  backward;  the  sheep,  except  in  a  single  wild 
variety,  tas  no  beard,  while  the  go«t  is  bearded ;  the  goat,  in 
bis  highest  state  of  improvement^  when  he  is  made  to  produce 
wool  of  a  fineness  unequalled  by  the  sheep — as  in  the  Oash- 
mere  breed— is  mauily,  and  always,  externally  covered  with 
hair,  while  the  hair  on  |he  shesB;  iAay>  by  domesticatioa,  be 
reduced  to  a  few  coarse  hair^/or  ^ot  rid  of  altogether  j  and, 


Itnany,  the  pelt  or  skia  of  die 'goat  has  tkiekness  rery  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  sheep. 

The  age  oif  sheep  is  nsaany  reckoned,  not  from  the  time  that 
Ihej  are  dropped,  bat  from  the  first  shearing;  ahfaough  the 
ftrst  year  may  thns  indode  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  and 
ftometimes  more.  When  d6aht  exists  relative  to  the  age,  re- 
eonrse  is  had  to  the  teeth,  since  there  is  more  uncertainty 
•boat  the  horn  in  this  animal  than  In  eattie ;  owes  that  hare 
been  early  bred,  appearing  always,  according  to  the  rings  on 
tiie  horn,  a  year  older  than  others  that  hare  been  longer  kept- 
ISrom  the  ram. 


Sheep  have  no  teeth  In  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  bars  or 
ridges  of  the  palate  thicken  as  they  approach  the  forepart  of 
the  mouth;  there  also  the  dense,  fibrous,  elastic  matter,  of- 
which  Ihey  are  constituted,  becomes  condensed,  and  forms  a 
cushion^  or  bed,  which  covers  the  converse  extremity  of  the 
upper  Jaw,  and  occupies  the  place  of  th*e  upper  ihcisor)  or* 
cutting  teeth,  and  partially  discharge  their  functions.  The' 
herbage  is  firmly  held  between  the  front  teeth  in  the  lower' 
Jaw  and  this  pad,  and  thus  partly  bitten  and  partly  torn 
asunder.  Of  this,  the  rolling  motfon  of  the  head  is  snificient 
prooC  # 

The  teeth  are  the  same  in  number  as  in  the  mouth  of  the  ox. 
There  are  eight  incisors  or  cutting-teeth  in  the  forepart  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  six  molars  in  each  jaw  above  and  below,  and 
on  either  side.  The  incisors  are  more  admirably  formed  for 
gnkzibg  than  in  the  ox.  The  sheep  lives  closer,  and  is  destined 
to  foHow  the  ox,  and  gather  nourishment  where  that  animal 
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w<mU  be  QnnUe  to  crop  a.ainglfi  blade.  fChis  ckse  Hfe  not 
4>nly  loosens  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  diapoaes  them  to  spread, 
but  by  entting  of  the  short  stickers  and  sproutbigaJi-i^  wise 
provision  of  nature— causes  the  plants  to  tbrpw  eut  fr^b,  anfl 
more  numerous,  and  stronger  ones,  and  tlius  Sa  instrumefklal 
In  improY^g  aii4  increaring  lihe  ralue  of  the  erop.  JTotbiog 
Witt  more  ejqieditioaaly  and  more  eflbctual^y  make  a  tin^ 
perman^t  pasture  than  its  being  occaaionallj  and  etoae^  eateist 
down  by  aheep; 

•  In  order  to  enable  the  sheep  to  bite  this  dose,  the  upper  Up 
is  deeply  divided,  and  free  from  hair  about  the  eentre  of  It. 
The  part  of  the  tooth  above  the  gum  is  not  only,  as  in  other 
animals,  covered  with  enamel,  to  enable  it  to  bear  and  to  pre« 
serve  a  sharpened  edge,  but  the  enamel  .on  the  upper  part 
rises  fr^m  the  bone  of  the  tooth  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  in^ 
and  presenting  a  convex  surfa^  outward,  and  a  concave 
within,  forms  a  little  scoop  or  gorge  of  wonderfril  execution. 

The  mouth  of  the  lamb  newly  dropped  is  either  without  in- 
^sor  teeth  or  it  hasHwo.  The  teeth  rapidly  succeed  to  ea<?b 
other,  and  before  the  animal  is  a  month  old  he  has  the  whole, 
oi  the  eight  They  continue  to  grow  with  his  growtl^  unjtil  he 
is  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  months  old.  Tl^e^  with  tfie  same 
provious  proces8*of  diminution  as  in  cattle,  or  carried  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  the  two  central  teeth  are  shed,  and  attain  their 
fiUl  growth  whe^  the  sheep  is  twp  years  old. 

In  examining  a  flock  of  sheep,  however,  there  wil|  pften  be 
very  considerable  difference  i^  the  teetl^  of  those  that  have  not 
been  sheared,  or  those  that  have  been  once  sheared ;  ii^  some 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  diiference  in  the  time  of 
lambing,  and  likewise  by  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  tho 
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ioinuJ.  There  wOl  alao  be  %  melerM  dilmnce  in  dilbMiit 
^lf^l^n^^flJ  attrilmUble  to  tbe  good  or  bed  keep  wUdi  they  heiro 
bad  Thoie  fad  on  good  k&d,  or  ottie^vnee  woH  kept^  wOi 
fenenaiy  take  tbe  steii  of  othois  tbsi  bare  been  belf  starred, 
and  renew  their  teeth  eome  months  sooner  tbaa[  these.  Then 
•T9  akui  ircegnlarities  in  the  tikaes  <rf  renewfaig  the  teeth,  not 
to  be  aoconnted  Ibr  bj  either  of  these  dnsoinsteiioes;  in  ibM^ 
not  to  be  explained  bj  siiy  known  ciicnmstamce  f^IatiEig  to  tiw 
breed  or  the  keep  of  the  sheep^  Tke  want  of  imptovenettt  ih 
sheep^  whidi  is  oecasional]^  observedi  and  which  cannot  be 
neoonntrt  for  by  any  deicieney  or  change  of  fbod,  may  seiie* 
times  be  jnstly  atttibuted  to  the  tenderness  of  the  month  wlien 
tbe  pennaneni  teeth  are  protniding  tlirongb  the  gams. 

Between  two  and  three  years  old  the  nest  two  ineisom  atfo 
Aed ;  and  when 'the  sheep  is  actnallf  three  years  old,  the  fbnr 
central  teeth  are  fully'  gro'wn ;  at  fonr'  years  old,  he  has  six 
teeth  Mly  gro>1m ; '-  andiat  ftre  years  old— -ono  year  before  the 
horse  <v  the  ox  ean  be  said  to  be  AiUHnonthed-— all  tbe  teeth 

■ 

are  perfocHy  developed.  The  eheep  is  a  mneh  sh^rter-lived 
animal  than  the  horse,  and  does  not  often  attain  thensaal  age 
of  the  ozi  l%eir  natnral  age  is  abont  ten  years,  to  whish  age 
they  wiU  breed  and  tbriTo  well ;  thongh  there  ate  recorded 
ifistam^  of  their  breeding  at  the  age  of  IMeen,  and  of  livtag 
twenty  yean. 

The  carilesa  examhier  may  be  jsometfanea  deeetred  wtth  re^ 
gard  to  the  foor-y^ar-old  mondi.  He  will  see  the  teeih  per- 
fectly developed,  no  diminutive  ones  at  the  sides,  and  the 
•mouth  apparently  foil ;  and  then,  without  giving  himself  tiie 
^leuble  of  counting  the  teeth,  he  wifi  conclude  that  the  animal 
is  five. years*  dd.    ▲  pnmssA  oCdhylatement^  es wtil  ai of 


dimilitttioli,  has  tikM  plftoe  hen ;  the  temainiag  outside  milli- 
teeth  bumre  not  oolj  fihnink  to  leae  than  a  fourth  part  of  their 
original  sise,  bat  the  ioar-jearold  teeth  hare  grown  befom 
them  and  perfectly  eonoeal  them,  onleaB  the  montli  ia  oom- 
pleteij  opened. 

After  the  permanent  teeth  hare  all  appeared  and  are  folty 
grown,  there  is  no  criterion  ae  to  the  age  of  the  sheep  In 
moat  easea,  the  teeth  remain  sound  Inr  one  or  fwo  jeiani,  and 
then,  at  uncertain  interrais— either  on  account  of  the  hard 
work  in  which  th^y  hare  been  emplojed,  or  from  the  natural 
eApet  of  age— they  begin  to  loosen  and  fWl  out ;  or,  by  reason 
of  their  natural  slendemess,,  they  are  In'oken  off.  When 
fiftForiteewee,  that  have  been  kept  for  breeding,  begin  to  losis 
conation,  at.eiz  oreeven  years  old,  their  mouths  should  be 
•caieftiUy  examined.  If  any  of  the  teeth  are  loose,  they  should 
be  extracted,  and  a  ebanee  giyen  to  the  animal  to  show  how 
flur,  by  browsing  early  and  late,  she  may  be  aU^  to  make  up 
for  the  diminished  number  of  her  incisors.  It  frequently 
Itappens  that  ewes  with  ^broken  teeth,  and  some  with  all  tiie 
.incisors  gone,  will  keep  pace  in  condition  with  the  best  in  the 
.flock ;  but  they  must  be  well  taken  care  of  in  ttn^  winter,  aud» 
indeed,  nursed  to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely  answer  the 
fomer's  purpose  to  adept  as  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  prerent 
them  from  declining  to  such  a  degree  as  would  make  it  rery 
diOeult  afterward  to  fatten  them  for  the  butcher.  It  may  cer- 
tainly ba  taken  as  a  gMieral  rule,  lliat  when  sheep  become 
broken«mouthed  they  begin  to  declme. 

Causes  of  which  the  fcnner  is  utterly  ignorant,  or  over 
whieh  he  has  no  control,  win  sometimes  hasten  Ihe  loss  of  thto 
teeth.    One  thag,  bdwever,  is  certfinMhat  dose  feeifing, 


caoaiog,  additional  ezerciae,  doea  wear  them  down ;  ami  tliat 
the  sheep  of  farmers  who  stock  unusQallj  aod  noeeaaou^jr 
hard,  lose  their  teeth  much  sooner  than  others  do. 
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The  akin  of  the  sheep,  in  common  with  thai  of  most  animals, 
is  composed  of  three  tejitoies.  Eztemallj  is  the  entade,  or 
scarf-skin,  which  is  thin,  tonf^,  devoid  of  feelinf,  and  pieread 
hj  innumerable  minute  holes,  tbrongh  which  piMS  the  fibaii 
of  the  wool  and  the  insensible  pei8{nration.  It  seems  to  be 
of  a  scalj  texture ;  although  is  not  so  ovideilt  aa  in  many  other 
animals,  on  account  of  a  peculiar  Jub6tance—4he  yolk— -which 
is  placed  on  it,  to  protect  and  nourish  the  roots  of  the  wool 
^t  is^  however,  sul&ciently  evident  inihe  scab  and  other  cuta- 
neous eruptions  to  which  this  animal  is  liable^ 

Below  this  cuticle  is  the  rete  mticosum^  a  soft  structure ;  its 
fibres  having  scarcely  more  consistence  than  mucilage,  and 
being  with  great  difficulty  separated  from  the  skin  beneath. 
This  appears  to  be  placed  as  a  defence  to  the  teiminationa  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  skin,  which  latter  are,  in  » 
manner,  enveloped  and  covered  by  it  The  cobr  of  the  skin, 
and  probably  that  of  the  hair  or  wool  also,  is  determined  by 
the  reie  mveo9um;  or,  at  least,  the  hair  and  wool  are  of  tho 
same  color  as  this  substance. 

Beneath  the  reie  mticoeum  is  the  cutb,  or  true  skin,  com- 
posed of  numberiess  minute  fibres  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction ;  highly  elastic,  in  order  to  fit  clodely  to  the  parts 
beneath,  and  to  yield  to  the  various  motions  of  the  body ;  and 
dense  and  firm  in  its  structure,  that  it  may  resiat  external 
ii\jury.    Blood-voasela  and  nerves  .innumarahto  piefree  it^  aoA 


^p«H  on  tts  Bnrtiu«  In  the  fonn  of  papUUB,  or  mlnnto 
emfnencea;  whQe,  through  thonsaodB  of  little  orifices,  tbe  ex- 
helaot  ftbeorbeats  poor  oat  dra  eaperflnoas  or  reduadftnt  fluid. 
The  trtM  Bkin  Is  compoeed,  {trineipkUf  or  aJmost  eutirdy,  <^ 
gelfttine ;  bo  tiiat,  ahhongh  it  may  be  diBaolved  hy  long-coa- 
tlnned  boiling,  it  ii  inaoInUe  hi  water  at  the  common  tnupera- 
ton.  This  organlution  seemi  to  have  bees  given  to  it,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  ^reserration  while  on  the  living  animal, 
bat  that  it  may  afterwards  become  naeftail  to  man.  The  anb- 
Btance  of  the  bide  readily  combining  with  Ae  tanning  prinoiple, 
Is  converted  into  leather. 

THS  AITATOHT  OV  THB  wbou 
On'tbe  Bktnof  moBtidiimals  is  placed  a  covering  of  feathen, 
ftir,  hair,  or  wool  These  are  all  eUeutially  the  same  in  com- 
position, being 
composed  of  an 
animal  substance 
resembling  coaga- 
lated  i^bamen,  to- 
gether with  sul- 
phur, silica,  carbon- 
ate uid  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  oxides 
of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. 

Wool  la  not  eon- 
air  of  some  goats  is 

uu»  uuij  luioc  uiKU  VUQ  ueeu9  ui   aUy  BDeep,  l>Ut  it  0G-. 

CMlodfemf  baa  tbe  crisped  Appearance  of  wool ;  being,  in  lact» 
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woolt>f  diflfereiit  qualities  in  diierent  breeds — in  admei  rivd- 
Ung  or  ezoeliing  that  of  the  sheep,  font  in  others  very  coarse. 
A  portion  of  widol  is  also  found  on  many  other  animals ;  as 
the  deer,  elk,  the  oxen  of  Tartaij  and  Httdson's  Bay,  the  gna, 
the  camel,  many  of  the  fnr-clad  animals,  the  sable,  the  polecat, 
and  sereral  species  of  the  dog. 

Judging  from  the  miztare  of  wool  and  hair  in  the  coat  of 
most  animals,  and  tibe  relatiye  eitaati(m  of  these  materials,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  fleece  of  the 
primitiTe-  sheep.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  the  primi- 
tiye  sheep  was  entirely  covered  with  hair ;  bat  this  is,  doubt- 
less, incorrect  There  exists,  at  the  present  day,  varieties  ot 
the  sheep  occupying  extensive  districts,  that  are  clothed  out- 
wardly with  hair  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  sleekness; 
and  underneath  the  external  coat  is  a  softer,  shorter,  and  closer 
one,  that  answers  to  the  description  of  fiir — according  to  most 
travellers — but  which  really  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
wool.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  improbable  that  the  sheep-— 
which  has  now  become,  by  cultivation,  the  wool-bearing 
animal  in  a  pre*eminent  degree — should,  in  any  ooontry,  at 
any  time,  have  ever  been  entirely  destitute  of  wooL  Sheep 
of  almost  every  variety  have  at  times  been  in  the  gardens  of 
the  London  (Eng.)  Zodloglcal  Society;  but  there  has  not 
been  one  on  which  a  portion  of  crisped  wool,  although  exoeed- 
ingly  small,  has  not  been  discovered  beneath  the  hair.  In  all 
the  regions  over  which  the  patriarchs  wandered,  and  extending 
northward  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
sheep  is  externally  covered  with  hair.;  but  underneath  is  a  fine, 
.  short,  downy  wool,  from  which  the  hair  is  easily  separated. 
5 
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This  is  the  case  with  the  sheep  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  also  in  Soath  America. 

The  change  from  iiair  to  wool,  though,  much  influenced  hy 
temperatare,  has  been  chiefly  effected  hj  caltiyation.  Wherever 
hairy  sheep  are  now  found  the  management  of  the  animal  is 
^  in  a  most  disjgraceM  state ;  and  among  the  cultivated  sheep 
the  remains  of  this  ancient  hairy  covering  only  exists,  to  any 
great  extent,  among  those  that  are  comparatively  neglected  or 
abandoned. 

The  filament  of  the  wool  has  scarcely  pushed  itself  through 
the  pore  of  the  skin,  when  it  has  to  penetrate  through  another 
and  singular  substance,  which,  from  its  adhesiveness  and  color, 
is  called  t?ie  yolk.  This  is  found  in  greatest  quantify  about 
the  breast  and  shoulders — ^the  very  parts  that  produce  the 
best,  and  healthiest,  and  most  abundant  wool — and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  extends,  in  any  considerable  degree,  over  other 
parts,  the  wool  is  then  improved.  It  differs  in  quantity  in 
different  breeds.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  Merinos ;  it  is 
sufficiently  plentiful  on  most  of  the  southern  breeds,  either  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  the  wool,  or  to  defend  the  sheep 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  but  in  the  northern 
districts,  where  the  cold  is  more  intense  and  the  yolk  of  wool 
is  deficient,  a  substitute  for  it  is  sometimes  sought  by  smearing 
the  sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  oil,  or  butter.  Where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  yolk,  the  fibre  of  the  wool  is  dry,  harsh,  and 
weak,  and  the  whole  fleece  becomes  thin  an<J  hairy ;  where  the 
natural  quantity  of  it  is  found,  the  wool  is  soft,  oily,  plentiful 
and  strpng. 

This  yolk  is  not  the  inspissated  or  thickened  perspiration  of 
the  animal    it  is  not  composed  of  matter  which  has  been  acci* 
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dentally  pieked  up,  and  which  haa  lodged  in  the  wool ;  bat  it  ia 
a  peculiar  aecretion  from  the  glands  of  the  skin,  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  agents  in  the  nonrishinent  of  the  wool,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  its  adhesiyeness,  to  mat  the  wool  together,  and 
^  form  a  secure  defence  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

Chemical  experiments  hare  estaUlahed  its  composition,  as 
follows :  first,  of  a  soapy  matter  with  a  basis  of  potash,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  it ;  second,  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  third,  a  perceptible  qnaotity  of  acetate  of 
potash ;  fourth,  lime,  in  a  peculiar  and  unknown  state  of  com- 
bination ;  fifth,  an  atom  of  muriate  of  potash ;  sixth,  an  animal 
oil,  to  which  its  peculiar  odor  is  attributaUe.  All  these 
materials  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  yolk,  and  not 
found  in  it  by  mere  accident,  since  the  yolk  of  a  great  number 
of  samples — Spanish,  French,  English,  and  American — ^has 
been  subjected  to  repeated  analyses,  with  the  same  result 

The  yolk  being  a  true  soap,  soluble  in  water,  it  is  not  diifi- 
onlt  to  account  for  the  comparative  ease  with  which  sheep 
that  have  the  natural  proportion  of  it  are  washed  in  a  running 
stream.  There  is,  however,  a  smdll  quantity  of  fatty  matter* 
in  the  fleece,  which  is  not  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  and 
which,  remaining  attached  to  the  wool,  keeps  it  a  little  glutin- 
ous, notwithstanding  the  most  carefril  washing. 

The  fibre  of  the  wool  having  penetrated  the  skin  and  escaped 
from  the  yolk,  is  of  a  circular  form,  generally  larger  toward  the 
extremity,  and  also  toward  the  root,  and  in  some  instances 
very  considerably  so.  The  filaments  of  white  wool,  when 
deansed  from  grease,  are  semi-transparent;  their  surface  in 
some  places  is  beautifully  polished,  in  others  curiously  in- 
crusted,  and  they  reflect  the  rays  of  light  in  a  very  pleasing 
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maaMT.  When  riewed  bj  the  idd  of  a  powerful  acbromUie 
mlcroflcope,  the  central  part  of  the  fibre  has  a  siD)|^l«'lf  gtit* 
t^ng  appearance/  Minute  fUaments,  placed  very  regularljTp 
are  aometitaiee  aeen  branching  from  the.  main  tnank,  like 
boughs  fh>m  the  principal  stem.  Thia  exterior  polish  yariea 
much  in  diiferent  woolsi  and  in  wools  from  t^e  same  breed  of 
sheep  at  different  times.  When  the  animal  is  in  good  eon* 
dition,  and  the  fleece  healthy,  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is 
really  brilliant ;  bat  when  the  state  of  the  constitution  is  bad, 
the  fibre  has  a  doll  appearance,  and  either  a  wan,  pale  lighti 
or  sometimes  scarcely  any,  is  reflected  As  a  general  rule,  tha 
f  filament  is  most  transparent  in  the  best  and  most  useful  wools,'' 
whether  long  or  short.  It  increases  with  the  improvement  of 
the  breed,  and  the  fineness  and  healthiness  of  the  fleece ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  wools  hare  different  degrees  of 
the  transparency  and  opacity,  which  do  not  appear  to  affect 
their  yalue  and  utility.  It  is,  however,  the  difference  of  trans- 
parency in  the  same  fleece,  or  in  the  same  filament,  tiiat  m 
chiefly  to  be  noticed  as  improving  the  value  of  the  wool 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fibre,  the  terms  "  fine^  and  "  coarse,'^ 
as  commonly  used,  are  but  YfLgae  and  general  descriptions  of 
wool.  All  fine  fleeces  have  some  coarse  wool,  and  all  coarse 
fleeces  some  fine.  The  most  accurate  classification  is  to  dis« 
Ungnish  the  various  qualities  of  wool  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  esteemed  and  preferred  by  the  manufacturer — as  the 
following:  first»  fineness  with  dose  ground,  that  is,  thick- 
matted  ground ;  second,  pureness ;  third,  straight-baired,  when 
broken  by  drawing ;  fourth,  elasticity,*rising  after  compression 
in  the  hand ;  fifth,  staple  not  too  long ;  sixth,  color ;  8evwUi« 
what  coarse  exists  to  be  very  coarse ;  eighth,  tenacity ;  and 
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Zkimh,  not  much  pkch-jnftrk,  though  ibis  ifi  no  dieadvantage, 
except  the  K)8S  of  weight  in  scouring.  The  bftd  or  disagree- 
able properties  are-»«thlny  gronnded,  tossy,  curiy-haired,  aad^ 
if  In  a  sorted  state,  little  in  it  that  is  very  fine ;  a  tender 
staple,  as  elasticity,  many  dead  white  baira,  very  yolky. 
Those  who  bay  wool  for  combing  and  other  light  goods  thai 
do  not  need  milling,  wish  to  find  length  of  staple,  fineness  of 
hair,  whiteness,  tenacity,  pureness,  elasticity,  and  not  too 
many  pitch-marks. 

The  property  first  attracting  attention,  and  being  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other,  is  the  Jinetuau  of  the  pile*<-4Jie 
quantity  of  fine  wool  which  a  fleece  yields,  and  the  degree  of 
that  fineness.  Of  the  absolute  fineness,  little  can  be  said, 
varying,  as  it  does,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  fleece  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  and  the  diameter  of  the  same  fibre 
often  being  exceedingly  different  at  the  extremity  and  the 
centre.  The  micrometer  has  sometimes  indicated  that  the 
diameter  of  the  former  is  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
lattcir ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  g^ven  length  of  yield  taken 
from  the  extremity  would  weigh  twenty-fire  times  as  much  as 
the  same  length  taken  from  the  centre  and  cleansed  f^om 
all  yolk  and  grease.  That  fibre  may  be  considered  as  coarse 
whose  diaiheter  is  more  than  the  five^hundredth  part  of  an 
inch ;  ii^  some  of  the  most  valuable  samplesof  Saxony  wool  it 
has  not  exceeded  the  nine-handredth  part;  yet  in  some 
animals,  whose  wool  has  not  been  used  for  manolhatarfng 
purposes,  it  is  less  thai^  one  twelve-hundredth  part 

The  extremities  of  the  wool,  and  frequently  those. portions 
which  are  near  to  the  root,  are  larger  than  the  intermediate 
parts.    The  extremity  of  the  fibre  has,  generally,  the  greatest 
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bulk  of  all.  It  18  the  product  of  summer,  soon  after  shearing* 
time,  when  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of  the  wool  ia  in- 
creased, and  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  relaxed  and  open, 
and  permit  a  larger  fibre  to  protrude.  The  portion  near  the 
root  16  the  growth  of  spring,  when  the  weather  is  getting 
warm ;  and  the  intermediate  part  is  the  offspring  of  winter, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  the  pores  of  the  skin 
contract,  and  permit  only  a  finer  hair  to  escape.  If,  however, 
the  animal  is  well  fed,  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  fibro 
will  not  be  followed  by  weakness  or  decay,  but,  in  proportion 
as  the  pile  becomes  fine,  the  value  of  the  fleece  will  be  in> 
creased ;  whereas,  if  cold  and  starvation  should  go  hand-in- 
band,  the  woolly  fibre  will  not  only  diminish  in  bulk,  but  in 
health,  strengtii,  and  worth. 

The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  wool  in  different  parts 
of  the  fibre  will  also  curiously  correspond  with  the  degree  of 
heat  at  the  time  the  respective  portions  were  produced.  The 
fibre  of  the  wool  and  the  record  of  the  meteorologist  will 
singularly  agree,  if  the  variations  in  temperature  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  each  other  for  any  appreciable  part  of 
the  fibre  to  form.  It  follows  from  this,  that — the  natural 
tendency  to  produce  wool  of  a  certain  fibre  being  tiie  same- 
sheep  in  a  hot  climate  will  yield  a  comparatively  coarse  wool, 
and  those  in  a  cold  climate  will  carry  a  finer,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  closer  and  a  warmer  fleece.  In  proportion  to  the 
CQarseness  of  a  fleece  will  generally  be  its  openness,  and  its 
inability  to  resist  either  cold  or  wet ;  T^hile  the  coat  of  softer, 
smaller,  more  pliable  wool  will  admit  of  no  interstices  between 
Its  fibres,  and  will  bid  defiance  to  frost  and  storm& 

pile  natural  instinct  of  the  sheep  would  seem  to  teach  the 
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wool^grower  the  advantage  of  attending  to  the  infloence  of 
temperature  upon  the  animal.  He  is  evidently  impatient  of 
heat  In  the  open  distriets,  and  where  no  ahelfer  is  near,  he 
climbs  to  the  highest  parts  of  hia  walk,  that,  if  the  rays  of  the 
san  most  still  fall  on  him,  he  may  nerertheless  be  cooled  by 
the  breese ;  bat,  if  shelter  is  near,  of  whatever  kind,  every 
shaded  spot  is  crowded  with  dieep.  The  wool  of  the  Meri- 
nos after  shearing-time  is  hard  and  coarse  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  same  animal . 
could  bear  wool  so  opposite  in  quality,  compared  with  that 
which  had  been  clipped  from  it  in  the  course  of  the  same 
season.  As  tiie  cold  weather  advances,  the  fleeces  recover 
their  soft  quaU^. 

Pasture  has  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the 
fleece.  The  staple  of  the  wool,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
sheep,  must  increase  in  length  or  in  bulk  when  the  animal  has 
a  superabundAuee  of  nutriment ';  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
secretion  whicli  forms  the  wool  must  decrease  like  every 
other,  when  sufficient  nourishment  is  not  afforded.  When 
little  cold  has  been  experienced  in  the  winter,  and  vegetation 
has  scarcely  been  checked,  the  sheep  yields  an  abundant  crop 
of  wool,  but  the  fleece  is  perceptibly  coarser  as  well  as 
heavier.  When  the  firost  has  been  severe,  and  the  ground 
long  covered  with  snow,  if  the  flock  has  been  fairly  supplied 
with  nutriment^  although  the  fleece  may  have  lost  a  little  in 
weighty  it  will  have  acquired  a  superior  degree  of  fineness, 
and  a  proportional  increase  of  value.  Should,  however,  the 
sheep  have  been  neglected  an^  starved  during  this  continued 
cold  weather,  the  fleece  as  well  as  the  carcass  is  thinner,  and 
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•Ithevgh  it  may  hare  preserved  its  oOitllneflB  ot  tlament,  il 
has  lo»t  in  weight,  and  strength,  and  mseftilnesa. 

Connected  with  fineness  is  trueness  of  stop^-^->«»  equal  in 
growth  as  possible  over  the  animals — a  freedom  from  those 
shaggy  portions,  here  and  there,  which  are  occasionally 
observed  on  poor  and  neglected  sheep.  These  portions  are 
always  coarse  and  comparatively  worthless,  and  they  indicate 
an  irreg^ar  and  unhealthy  action  of  the  secretion  of  wool, 
which  will  also  probably  weaken  or  render  the  fibre  diseased 
in  other  parts.  Included  in  truenesa  of  fibre  is  another 
circumstance  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made — a 
JDreedom  froip  coarse  hairs  which  project  above  the  general 
level  of  the  wool  in  various  parts,  or,  if  they  are  not  ezteT'^ 
nally  seen,  mingle  with  the  wool  and  debase  its  qualities. 

Soundness  is  closely  associated  with  trueness.  It  means^ 
generally  speaking,  strength  of  the  fibre,  and  also  a  freedom 
from  those  breaches  or  withered  portions  of  which  something 
has  previously  been  said.  The  eye  will  realilUy  detect  the 
breaches ;  but  the  hair  generally  may  not  possess  a  degree  of 
strength  proportioned  to  its  bulk.  This  is  ascertained  by 
dewing  a  few  hairs  out  of  the  staple,  and  grasping  each  of 
them  singly  by  both  ends,  and  pulling  them  until  they  break. 
Tke  wool  often  becomes  ii\jured  by  felting  while  it  is  on  the 
sheep's  back.  This  is  principally  seen  in  the  heavy  breeds, 
especially  those  that  are  neglected  and  half-starved,  and 
generally  begins  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  coat  haa  been 
completely  saturated  with  water,  and  it  increases  until  shear- 
ing*time,  unless  the  cob  separates  fh>m  the  wool  beneath,  and 
drops  ofil 

Wool  is  generally  injured  by  keeping.    It  will  probably  in- 
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crease  a  little  in  weight  for  a  few  months,  especially  if  kept  in 
a  damp  place ;  bat  after  that  it  will  somewhat  rapidlj  become 
lighter,  until  a  very  considerable  loss  wiU  often  be  sustained. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  moral  of  the  case ;  for,  except  rery 
great  care  is  taken,  the  moth  will  get  into  the  bundles  and 
ii^ure  and  destroy  the  staple ;  and  that  which  remains  un- 
tooched  by^them  will  become  considerably  harsh  and  less 
pliable.  K  to  this  the  loss  of  the  inturest  of  money  is  added, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  seldom  acts  wisely  who  hoards  his  wool, 
when  he  can  obtain  what  approaches  to  a  fair  remimeratiag 
price  for  it 

So^dicstof  the  wool  ^18  evidently  connected  with  the  pres- 
eaoe  and  quality  of  the  yolk.  This  substance  is  undoubtedly 
designed  not  only  to  nourish  the  hair,  but  to  give  it  richness 
and  pliability.  The  growth  of  the  yolk  ought  to  be  promoted, 
and  ag^riculturlBts  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quantity 
and  quaUtjr  of  yolk  possessed  by  the  animals  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding. 

Bad  maDagement  impairs  the  pliability  of  the  wool,  by 
arresting  the  secretion  of  the  yolk.  The  softness  of  the  wool 
is  also  much  influenced  by  the  chemical  elements  of  the  soil 
A  chalky  soil  notoriously  deteriorates  it ;  minute  particles  of 
the  chalk  being  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  the 
fleece  and  mixing  with  it,  have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  fibre, 
and  harden  it  and  render  it  less  pliable.  The  particles  of  chalk 
come  in  contact  with  the  yolk— there  being  a  chemical  affinity 
between  the  alkali  and  the  oily  matter  of  the  yolk — ^immedi^ 
ately  unite,  and  a  true  soap  is  formed.  The  first  storm  washes 
a  portion  of  it ;  and  the  wool,  deprived  of  its  natural  pabulum 
and  unguent,  loses  some  of  its  vital  properties — ^its  pliability 
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among  the  rest  The  slight  degree  of  harshness  which  has 
been  attributed  .to  the  English  Boiith*Down  has  been  explained 
in  this  way. 

The  felting  property  of  wool  is  a  tendency  of  the  fibres  to 
entangle  themselves  together,  and  to  form  a  mass  more  or  less 
difficult  to  unravel.  By  moisture  and  pressure,  the  fibres  of 
the  wool  may  become  matted  or  felted  together  into  a  q>eeies 
of  cloth.  The  manufiActure  of  felt  was  the  first  mode  in  which 
wool  was  applied  to  clothing,  and  felt  has  long  been  in  uni- 
versal use  for  hats.  The  fulling  of  flannels  and  broaddoths  is 
effected  by  the  felting  principle.  By  the  joint,  influence  of  the 
moisture 'and  the  pressure,  certain  of  the  fibres  are  brought 
into  more  intimate  contact  with  each  other ;  they  adhere— not 
only  the  fibres,  but,  in  a  manner,^  the  threads — and  the  cloth 
is  taken  from  the  mill  shortened  in  all  its  dimensions ;  it  has 
become  a  kind  of  felt,  for  the  threads  have  disappeared,  and  it 
can  be  cut  in  every  direction  with  very  little  or  no  unravelling ; 
it  is  altogether  a  thicker,  warmer,  softer  fibre.  This  felting 
property  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  possessed  by 
wool,  and  on  this  property  are  the  finer  kinds  of  wool  especially 
valued  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  finest  broadcloths.  This 
naturally  suggests  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  in  the 
structure  on  which  it  depends. 

The  most  evideut  distinction  between  the  qualities  of  hair 
and  wool  is  the  comparative  straightness  of  the  former,  and 
the  crisped  or  apiralty-curling  form  which  the  latter  assumes. 
If  a  little  lock  of  wool  is  held  up  to  the  light,  every  fibre  of  it 
is  twisted  into  numerous  minute  corkscrew-like  ringlets.  This 
is  especially  seen  in  the  fleece  of  the  short- wooUed  sheeps ;  but. 
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althoagfa  less  striking,  it  Is  obvious  even  in  wool  of  the  largest 
staple. 

The  spirally-cnrring  form  of  wool  used,  erroneously,  to  be 
eonsidered  as  the  chief  distinction  between  the  coyering  of  the 
goat  and  the  sheep ;  but  the  under-<!oat  of  some  of  the  former 
is  finer  than  that  of  any  sheep,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged 
fiDequentlj  to  hare  the  crisped  and  curled  appearance  of  wool. 
In  some  breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  in  one  variety  of  the 
Devons,  the  hair  assumes  a  curled  and  wavy  appearance,  and 
a  few  of  the  minute  spiral  ringlets  have  been  occasionally  seen. 
It  is  the  same  with  many  of  the  Highlands ;  but  there  is  no 
determination  to  take  on  the  true  crisped  character,  and 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  it  is  still  nothing  but  hair. 
On  some  foreign  breeds,  however,  as  the  yak  of  Tartary,  and 
the  ox  of  Hudson's  Bay,  some  fine  and  valuable  wool  is  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  fineness  of  the 
wool  and  the  number  of  the  curves,  at  least  in  sheep  yielding 
wool  of  nearly  the  same  length ;  so  that,  whether  the  wool  of 
different  sheep' is  examined,  or  that  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  sheep,  it  is  eaough  for  the  observer  to  take  advice  of  the 
number  of  cufves  in  a  given  space,  in  order  to  ascertain  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  fineness  of  the  fibre. 

To  this  curled  form  of  the  wool  not  enough  attention  is,  bs  a 
general  thing,  paid  by  the  breeder.  It  is,  however,  that  on 
which  its  most  valuable  uses  depend.  It  is  that  which  is 
essential  to  it  in  the  manufactory  of  cloths.  The  object  of  the 
carder  is  to  break  the  wool  in  pieces  at  the  curves*-the  prin* 
dple  of  the  thread  is  the  adhesion  of  the  particles  together  by 
their  curves ;  and  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  and  consequent 
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floeness  of  the  doth,  will  depend  on  tbe  minuteness  of  th^se 
curves,  or  the  number  of  them  found  in  a  giren  length  of  fibre. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  curling  f(Mrm  has  much  to  do 
with  the  felting  propertj  <^  wool ;  it  materially  contributes  to 
that  disposition  in  the  fibres  whidi  enables  them  to  attach  and 
intwine  themselves  together ;  it  multiplies  the  opportuoities 
for  this  interlacing,  and  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  unraFelling 
the  felt 

The  felting  property  of  wool  is  the  most  importaitat,  as  well 
as  the  distinguishing  one  ;  but  it  raries  essentially  in  diiferent 
breeds,  and  the  usefdiness  and  the  consequent  value  of  the 
fleece,  for  clothing  purposes,  at  least,  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  pursued. 

The  serrated — notched;  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw— cdj^^  of 
wool,  which  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope^ 
is  also,  as  well  as  the  spiral  curl,  deemed  an  Important  quality 
in  tbe  felting  property.  Repeated  microscopic  observations 
have  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  general  outline  of  the  woolly 
fibre.  It  consists  of  a  central  stem  or  stalk,  probably  hollow, 
or,  at  least,  porous,  possessing  a  semi-transparency,  not  found 
in  the  fibre  of  hair.  From  this  central  stalk  there  springs,  at 
different  distances,  on  different  breeds  of  sheep,  a  circlet  of  leaf- 
shaped  projections. 


The  most  valuable  of  the  long-wooUed  fleeces  are  of  British 
origin.  A  considerable  quantity  is  produced  in  France  and 
Belgiolb ;  but  the  manufacturers  in  those  countries  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  the  British  wool.  Long  wool  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  its  name  would,  import^  by  tbe  length  of  its 
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staple,  the  arerage  of  which  is  about  eig^t  indies.  It  was 
much  improved,^  late  years,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
conBtries.  Its  staple  has,  without  detriment  to  its  manufao* 
taring  qualities,  become  shorter ;  bat  it  has  also  beeome  finer, 
tmer,  and  sounder.  The  long-woolled  sheep  has  been  im- 
prored  more  than  an  j  other  breed ;  and  the  principal  error 
wfaidi  Bakewell  committed  having  been  repaired  since  his 
death,  the  long  wool  has  progressively  risen  in  value,  at  least 
for  curling  purposes.  Some  of  the  breeds  have  staples  of 
double  the  length  that  has  been  mentioned  as  the  average  one. 
Pasture  and  breeding  are  the  powerfal  agents  here. 

Probably  because  the  Leices^r  blood  prevails  in,  or,  at  least, 
mingles  with,  every  other  long-woolled  breed,  a  great  simi- 
larity in  the  appearance  and  quality  of  this  fleece  has  become 
apparent,  of  late  years,  in  every  district  of  England.  The 
short-woolkd  fleeces  are,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  unlike 
in  fineness,  elasticity,  and  felting  property ;  the  sheep  them- 
selves are  still  more  unlike ;  but  the  long- wools  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  lost  their  distinctive  points — the  Lincoln,  for  ex- 
ample, has  not  all  of  his  former  gaunt  carcass,  and  coarse,  en- 
tangled wool — ^the  Cotswold  has  become  a  variety  of  the 
Leicester-^in  fact,  all  the  long-woolled  sheep,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  fleece,  have  almost  become  of  one  variety;  and 
rarely,  except  from  culpable  neglect  in  the  breeder,  has  the 
fleece  been  ii^juriously  weakened,  or  too  much  shortened,  for 
th^  most  valuable  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

In  addition  to  its  length,  this  wool  is  characterized  by  its 
strong^,  its  trsnsparency,  its  comparative  stoutness,  and  the 
slight  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  felting  property.  Since 
the  extension  of  the  process  of  combing  to  wools  of  a  shorter 
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B^ple,  the  application  of  this  wool  to  manafactartng  parposeft 
has  oodorgone  coafiiderable  change.  In  some  respects,  the 
range  of  its  use  has  been  limited ;  but  its  demand  baa,  on  the 
whole,  increased,  and  its  yalne  is  more  highly  appreciated. 
Indeed,  there  are  certain  important  bruicfaes  of  the  woollen 
manu&cture,  such  as  worsted  stuifs,  bombazines,  muslin-de- 
laines, etc.,  in  which  it  can  never  be  superseded ;  and  its  rapid 
extension  in  the  United  States,  within  the  past  few  jeara, 
clearly  shows  that  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  this  kind 
of  wool  will  continue  at  remunerating  prices. 

This  long  wool  is  classed  under  two  divisions,  distinguished 
both  by  length  and  the  fineness  of  the  fibre;  The  first — iks 
long-cambmg  wool — is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  yam, 
and  the  worsted  goods  for  which  that  thread  is  adapted,  and 
requires  the  staple  to  be  long,  firm,  and  little  disposed  to  felt. 
The  ahort'^ombing  wool  has,  as  its  name  implies,  a  shorter 
staple,  and  is  finer  and  more  felty ;  the  felt  is  also  closer  and 
softer,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  hosiery  goods. 


UIDDI.1D   WOOIi. 

This  article  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  former,  but  has 
rapidly  increased  in  quantity  a^d  value.  It  can  never  super* 
sede,  but  will  cmly  stand  next  in  estimation  to,  the  native 
English  long  fleece.  It  is  yielded  by  the  half-bred  sheep— 
a  race  that  becomes  more  numerous  every  year — ^being  a  cross 
of  the  Leicester  ram  with  the  South-Down,  or  some  other 
short>woolled  ewe ;  retaining  the  fattening,  property  and  the 
early  maturity  of  the  Leicester,  or  of  both ;  and  the  wool 
deriving  length  and  straigfatness  of  fibre  from  the  one,  and 
fineness  and  feltiness  from  the  other.    The  average  length  of 


staple  is  about  ire  inehes.  There  is  no  ^eeeription  of  the  finer 
atoff*good8  in  which  this  wool  is  not  most  exteneirelj  and 
adyaatageoufily  employed;  and  the  nails,  or  portions  whieh 
are  broken  cS  by  the  oomb,  and  left  in,  wliether  belonging  to 
this  deseription  of  wool  or  to  the  long  wool,  are  used  in  the 
mannfactore  of  soTwal  "species  of  cloth  of  no  ix^erior  quality  or 
▼alne. 

Under  the  breed  of  middle  wools  must  be  classed  these 
which,  irtran  there  were  but  two  divisions,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  short  wools ;  and  if  English  productions  were  alone 
treated  of,  would  still  retain  the  same  distinctive  appellation. 
To  this  class  belong  the  South-Down  and  Cheviot ;  together 
with  the  fleece  of  several  other  breeds,  not  so  numerous,  nor 
occupying  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  From  the  change, 
however,  which  insensibly  took  place  in  them  all — ^the  length- 
ening, and  the  increased  thickness  of  the  fibre,  and,  more 
especiaUy,  firom  the  gradual  introduction  of  other  wools 
possessing  delicacy  of  fibre,  pliability,  and  felting  qualities 
beyond  what  these  could  daim,  and  at  the  same  time,  being 
cheaper  in  the  market — ^they  lost  ground  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  cloths,  and  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  machinery  have 
multiplied  the  purposes  to  which  thiey  may  be  devoted,  and 
very  considerably  enhanced  their  value. 

These  wools,  of  late,  rank  among  the  combing  wools ;  they 
are  prepared  as  much  by  the  comb  as  by  the  card,  and  in  some 
places  more.  On  this  account  they  meet  with  a  readier  sale, 
at  fair,  remunerating  prices,  considering  the  increased  weight 
of  each  individual  fleece,  and  the  increased  weight  and  earlier 
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maturity  of  the  caroft^k  The  South-Downs  yield  about  avven- 
tenths  of  the  pure  short  wools  grown  in  the  Britidi  kingdoms ; 
but  the  half*bced  sheep  has,  as  has  been  remarkedi  encroached 
on  the  pure  short-wooUed  one.  The  average  8ta(^  of  middle- 
woolled  sheep  is  three  and  a  half  inches. 

These  wools  are  employed  in  the  mannfaetare  of  .flannels, 
army  and  navy  cloths,  coatings,  heavy  cloths  for  calico  pristens 
and  paper  manufiicturers,  woollen  cords,  coarse  woollens,  and 
blankets ;  besides  being  partially  used  in  cassbiettes,  buses, 
bookings,  carpets,  druggets,  etc. 


I^HpBT   WOOIi. 

From  this  division  every  wool  of  English  production  is  ex- 
cluded. These  wools,  yielded  by  the  Merinos,  are  employed, 
unmixed,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  cloths,  and,  combined 
with  a  small  pioportion  of  wool  from  the  English  breeds, 
in  others  of  an  inferior  value.  The  average  length  of  staple  is 
about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

These  wools  even  may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
comb.  There  may  be  fibres  only  one  inch  in  length ;  but  if 
there  are  others  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  so  that 
the  average  of  the  staple  shall  be  two  inches,  a  thread  suffl* 
eiently  tenacious  may,  from  the  improved  state  of  machinery, 

m 

be  spun,  and  many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics  readily  woven, 
which  were  unknown  not  many  years  ago. 


perfection  fn  all  tboee  poiats  which  give  value 
to  this  race  of  aniuials.  One  ia  lemarkable  for  the  weight,  or 
earlj  matnrity,  or  excellent  qualitj  of  ite  carcase,  while  it  Is 
deficient  in  quality  or  qaaatitf  of  wool ;  and  another,  which  is 
valuable  for  wool,  ia  comparatively  deficient  in  carcass.  Soma 
varieties  will  floorish  only  under  certain  conditions  of  food 
and  climate ;  while  others  are  much  leas  affected  by  those  con- 
ditions, and  will  subsist  under  the  greatest  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  on  the  most  opposite  qualities  of  verdure. 
In  selecting  a  breed  for  any  given  locality,  reference  shpuld 
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be  had,  fint^  to  the  feed  and  climate,  or  the  BuiTounding  nataral 
circumstances;  and,  iecond,  to  the  market  facilities  and 
demand.  Choice  should  then  be  made  of  that  breed  which, 
with  the  advantages  possessed,  and  under  aH  the  circum- 
stances, will  yield  the  greatest  net  yalue  of  the  .marketable 
product 

Bich  lowland  herbage,  in  a  climate  which  allows  it  to  re- 
main green  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  is  favorable  to 
the  production  of  large  carcasses.     If  convenient  to  a  market 
where  mutton  finds  a  prompt  sale  and  good  prices,  then  all  the 
conditions  are  realized  which  calls  Tor  a  mutton-producing,  as 
contradistinguiBhed  from  a  wool-yieldmg,  sheep.    Under  such 
circumstances,  the  choice  should  undoubtedly  be  made  from 
the  improved  English  varieties — ^the  South-Down,  the  New 
Leicester,  and  the  improved  Cotswolds  or  New  Ozfoidshire 
sheep.     In  deciding  between  these,  minor  and  more  specific 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account.  ,  If  large  numbers 
are  to  be  kept,  the  Downs  will  herd— remain  thriving  and 
healthy  when  kept  together  in  large  numbers — ^much  better 
than  the  two  larger  breeds;  if  the  feed,  though  generally 
plentiful,  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  short  during  the  droughts  of 
summer,  and  there  is  not  a  certain  supply  of  the  most  nutritious 
winter  feed,  the  Downs  will  -better  endure  occasional  short 
keep ;  if  the  market  demands  a  choice  and  high-flavored 
mutton,  the  Downs  possess  a  decided  superiority.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  few  are  to  be  kept  in  the  same  enclosure,  the 
large  breeds  will  be  as  healthy  as  the  Downs ;  if  the  pastures 
are  somewhat  wet  or  marshy,  the  former  will  better  subsist  on 
the  rank  herbage  which  usually  grows  in  such  situations ;  if 
they  do  not  afford  so  fine  a  quality  of  mutton,  they — particu- 
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larly  the  Leicestei" — possess  an  earlier  matority,  and  give 
more  meat  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  as  well  as  yield 
more  tallow. 

The  next  point  of  comparison  between  the  long  and  the 
middle  wooUed  families^  is  the  value  of  their  wool  Tliough 
Aot  the  first  or  principal  object  aimed  at  in  tibe  cultivation  of 
any  of  these  breeds,  it  is,  in  this  country,  an  important  item  or 
incident  in  determining^  their  relative  profitableness.  The 
American  Leicester  yields  about  six  pounds  of  long,  coarse, 
combing  wool;  the  Cotswold,  somewhat  more;  but  this  per- 
haps  counterbalanced  by  these  considerations ;  the  Downs  grow 
three  to  four  pounds  of  a  low  quality  of  carding  wool.  None 
of  these  wools  are  very  salable,  at  remunerating  prices,  ip  the 
jLmerican  markets.  Both,  however,  will  appreciate  in  proper-, 
tion  to  the  increase  of  manufactures  of  worsted,  flannels, 
baizes,  and  the  like.  The  difference  ux  the  weight  of  the  fleecds 
between  the  breeds  is,  of  itself,  a  less  importiant  consideration 
than  it  would  at  first,  appear,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given 
when  the  connection  between  the  amount  of  wool  produced  and 
the  food  consumed  by  the  sheep  is  noticed. 

The  Cheviots  are  unquestionably  inferior  to  the  breeds 
above  named,  except  in  a  capacity  to  endure  a  vigorous 
winter^  and  «to  subsist  on  healthy  herbage.  Used  in  the 
natural  and  artificial  circumstances  which  surround  sheep- 
husbandry  in  many  parts  of  England — where  the  fattest  and 
finest  quality  of  mutton  is  consumed,  as  almost  the  only 
animal  food  of  the  laboring  classes — ^the  heavy,  early-maturing 
New  Leicester,  imd  the  still  heavier  New  Oxfordshire  sheep 
seem  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  producers  and  con* 
sumersy  and  are  of  unrivalled  value.    To  depasture  pooret 
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soils,  sostain  ft  folding  system,  and  famish  the  mutton 
which  snppUes  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  the  Soath-Down 
meets  an  equal  requirement. 

Sufficient  attention  is  by  no  means  paid  In  many  portions 
of  the  countiy  to  the  profit  which  could  be  made  to  result 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  sheep.  One  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  the  prevalent  husbandry  of  New  England,  for 
example,  is  the  neglect  of  ^heep.  Ten  times  the  present 
number  might  b^  easily  fed,  and  they  would  give  in  meat, 
wool,  and  progeny,  more  direct  profit  than  any  other 
domestic*  animal,  while  the  food  which  they  consume  would 
do  more  towards  fertilizing  the  farms  than  an  equal  amount 
eonsumed  by  any  other  animal  It  is  notorious  that  the 
pastures  of  that  section  of  the  country  have  seriously  dete- 
riorated  in  fertility  and  become  overrun  with  wortiiless  weeds 
and  bushes  to  the  exclusion  of  nutritious  grasses. 

With  sheep— as  well  as  with  all  other  animals — ^much  or 
prolonged  exercise  in  pursuit  of  food,  or  otherwise,  is  unfavor- 
able io  taking  on  fat.  Some  seem  to  forget,  in  their  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds,  that  the  general 
physical  laws  Which  control  the  development  of  all  the  animal 
tissues  as  well  as  functions,  are  uniform.  Better  organs  will, 
doubtless,*  make  a  better  appropriation  of  animal  food ;  and 
they  may  be  taught,  so  to  speak,  to  appropriate  it  in  par^* 
ticular  directions :  in  one  breed,  more  especially  to  the  pro- 
,  duction  of  fat;  in  another,  of  muck,  or  lean  meat;  in  yet 
another,  of  wool.  But,  these  things  being  equal,  large 
animals  will  alwayB  require  more  food  than  small  ones. 
Animals  which  are  to  be  carried  to  a  high  state  of  fatness 
mast  have  ptentiM  and  nutritious  food,  and  they  must  exer^ 
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eiae  bat  littie,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unneceesary  combasUon 
in  the  longs  of  that  carbon  which  forms  nearlj  fonr-fifths  of 
their  fat.  No  art  of  breeding  cek  coonteract  these  established 
laws  of  Nature. 

In  institating  a  eomparison  between  breeds  of  sheep  for 
wod-growing  purposes,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  question  is 
not,  what  variety  will  shear  the  heaviest  or  even  the  most 
yaluable  fleece,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  production.  Cost 
of  feed  and  care,  and  every  other  expense,  must  l)e  deducted, 
in  order  to  fairly  test  the  profits  of  an  animal.  If  a  large 
aheep  consume  twice  as  much  food  as  a  small  one,  and  give 
but  once  and  a-half  as  much  wool,  it  is  obviously  more  profit- 
able— other  things  being  equal — ^to  keep  two  of  the  smaller 
sheep.  The  next  question,  then,  is,— ^rom  w?ud  breed — ^with 
the  same  expesme  in  other  particu]ars-r44;iU  the  verdure  of  an 
acre  of  land  produce  the  greatest  value  of  vx>olf 

And,  fitst,  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  the  several  breeds.  There  are  no  satisfactory  experiments 
which  show  that  breeds  in  itself  considered,  has  any  particular 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  It  is  found,  with 
all  varieties,  that  the  consumption  is  in  proportion  to  the  live 
weight  of  the  grown  animal..  Of  course,  this  rule  is  not  in- 
variable in  its  individual  application ;  but  its  general  soundness 
has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Grown  sheep  take  up 
between  two  'and  a  half  and  three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  their 
weighty  in  what  is  equivalent  to  dry  hay,  to  keep  themselves 
in  store  condition. 

The  consumption  of  food,  then,  being  proportioned  to  the 
weight,  it  follows  that,  if  one  acre  is  capable  of  sustainiug 
three  M^pnos,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  each,  it  will  sus- 
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tain  two  Leicesters,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  each,  and 
two  and  two-fifth  Soath-Downs,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
•twenty-five  each.  Merinos  of  this  weight  often  shear  fiva 
pounds  per  fleece,  taking  flocks  through.  The  herbage  of  an 
acre,  then,  would  give  fifteen  pounds  of  Merino  wool,  twelve 

of  Leicester,  and  but  nine  and  three-fifths  of  South-Down — 

* 

estimating  the  latter  as  high  as  four  pounds  tO\  the  fleece. 
Even  the  finest  and  lightest-fleeced  sheep  known  as  Merinos 
average  about  four  pounds  to  the  fleece ;  so  that  the  feed  of  an 
acre  would  produce  as  much  of  the  highest  quality  of  wool 
sold  under  the  name  of  Merino  as  it  would  of  New  Leicester, 
and  more  than  it  would  of  South-Down,  while  the  former  would 
be  worth  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  per  pound 
than  either  of  the  latter. 

Nor  does  this  indicate  all  the  actual  difference,  as  in  the 
foregoing  estimate  the  live  weight  of  the  English  breeds  is 
placed  low,  and  that  of  the  Merinos  high.  The  live  weight 
of  the  five-pound  fine-fleeced  Merino  does  not  exceed  ninety 
pounds ;  it  ranges,  in  fact,  from  eighty  to  ninety ;  so  that  three 
hundred  pounds  of  live  weight— -it  bebg  understood  that  all 
of  these  live  weights  refer  to  ewes  in  fair  ordinary,  or  what  is 
called  store,  condition — ^would  give  a  still  greater  product  of 
wool  t6  the  acre.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  herbage  of  an  acre  will  uniformly  give  nearly  double  the 
value  of  Merino  that  it  will  of  any  of  the  English  long  or 
middle  wools. 

What  are  the  other  relative  expenses  of  these  breeds  f  The 
full-blooded  Leicester  is  in  no  respect  a  hardier  sheep  than  the 
Merino,  though  some  of  its  crosses  are  much,  hardier  than  the 
pure-bred  sheep:  indeed,  it  is  less  hardy,  under  the  most 
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fiivoimble  cirenmstances.  It  is  more  subject  to  oolds ;  its  con- 
stitation  more  readily  giveiTway  nnder  disease ;  the  lambs  are 
more  liable  to  perish  from  exposure  to  cold,  when  newlj 
dropped.  TTnder  unfavorable  circumstances — herded  in  large 
iocks,  famished  for  feed,  gr  subjected  to  long  journeys — its 
capacity  to  endure,  and  its  ability  to  rail/  from  sad  draw- 
backs, do  not  compare  with  those  of  the  Merino.  The  high- 
bred South-Down,  though  considerably  less  hardy  than  the 
animprored  parent  stock,  is  still  fairly  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  hardy  animal ;  it  is,  in  fact^  about  on  a  pace  with  the 
Merino,  thou^  it  will  not  bear  as  hard  stocking,  without  a 
rapid  diminution  in  size  and  quality.  If  the  peculiar  merits 
of  the  animal  ^re  to  be  considemd  in  determining  the  expenses, 
as  they  surely  should  be,  the  superior  fecundity  of  the  South- 
Down  is  a  point  in  its  favor,  as  well  for  a  wool-producing  as 
a  mutton  sheep.  The  ewQ  not  only  iirequently  produces  twin 
Iambs — as  do  both  the  Merino  and  Leicester-— but,  unlike  the 
latter,  she  possesses  nursing  properties  to  do  justice  to  them. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
superior  longevity  of  the  Merino.  All  the  English  mutton 
breeds  begin  to  rapidly  deteriorate  in  amount  of  wool, 
capacity  to  fittten,  and  general  vigor,  at  about  five  years  old ; 
and  their  early  maturity  is  no  offset  to  this,  m  an  animal  kept 
for  wool-growing  purposes,  ^his  early  decay  requires  earlier 
and  more. rapid  slaughter  than  is  always  economically  con- 
venient, or  even  possible. 

It  is  well,  on  properly  stocked  farms,  to  slaughter  or  turn 
off  the  Merino  wether  at  four  or  five  years  old,  to  make  room 
for  the  breeding  stock  ;  but  he  will  not  particularly  deteriorate, 
and  he  will  richly  pay  the  way  with  his  fleece  for  several  years 
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longer.  Breeding  ewes  are  rarely  tomed  off  before  eighty  aod 
are  frequently  kept  until  ten  years  old,  at  which  period  they 
•  exhibit  no  greater  marks  of  age  than  do  11^  Downs  and 
Leicester  at  fire  or  six.  Instances  are  known  of  Merino  ewes 
breeding  uniformly  until  fifteen  years  old.  The  improYed 
Cotswold  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  Leicester;  but  thia 
variely,  from  their  great  size,  and  the  consequent  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  them,  together  with  the  other  necessary 
incidents  connected  with  the  breeding  of  such  large  animals,  ia 
incapacitated  from  being  generally  introduced  as  a  wool-grow* 
ing  sheep.  All  the  coarse  races  hare  one  advantage  over  the 
Merino :  they  are  less  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  hoof-ail, 
and  when  untreated,  this  disease  spreads  with  less  violence 
and  malignity  unong  them.  This  has  been  explained  by  the 
fact  that  their  hoofs  do  not  grow  long  and  turn  under  from 
the  sides,  as  do  those  of  the  Merino,  and  thus  retain  dirt  and 
filth  in  constant  contact  with  the  foot 
Taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 

« 

peculiar  management  of  each  race,  together  with  all  the  inci^ 
dents,  exigencies,  and  risks  of  the  husbandry  of  each,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  the  expenses,  other  than  those 
of  feed,  are  not  smaller  per  head,  or  even  in  the  number 
required  to  stock  an  acre,  in  either  of  the  English  breeds  above 
referred  to,  than  in  the  Merino.  \  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  those  English  breeds,  except  the  South- 
Down,  is  on  an  equality,  even,  with  the  Merino,  in  these 
respects.  ^  For  wool-growing  purposes,  the  Merino,  then, 
possesses  a  marked  and  decided  superiority  over  the  best 
breeds  and  families  of  coarse-woolled  sheep.  As  a  mutton 
sheep,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  those  breeds  ]  although  not  so 
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much  u  ia  iiopolArly  suppoeed.    Many  persons,  who  have 
never  tasted  Uerii^o  muttoa,  and  who  haye,  ooasequently,  an 
tm&Torable  impreesioii  of  it»  woald,  if  xeqoired  to  consume  the 
fat  and  leaq  together^  find  it  moie  palataUe  than  the  hisdons 
and  OTor-fikt  New  Leicester.    The  mutton  of  the  eroas  between 
the  Merino  and  11^  Nativd  would  certainly  be  preferred  to  the 
Leicester,  bj  anybody  but  an  EngUsh  laborer,  accustomed  to 
the  latter,  since  it  is  short-grained,  tender,  and  of  good  fiavor. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  crosses  with  the  English  varielaeB, 
which  will  hereafter  be  treated  of  more  particularly.    Orade 
Merino  wethers,  half*bloods,  for  example,  are  fayorites  with 
the  drover  and  butcher,  being  of  good  size,  ez^aordinarily 
heavy  for  their  apparent  bulk,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of 
their  wool,  compared  with  the  coarse  breeds,  making  good 
mutton,  tallowing  well,  and  their  pelts,,  from  the  greater 
weight  of  wool  on  them,  commanding  an  extra  price.    In 
speaking  of  the  Merino  in  this  connection,  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  Saxons,  though  they  are,  as  is  .well  knovm,  pure- 
blooded  descendants  of  t&e  former. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  settled,  that  it  is  to  the  Merino  race 
that  the  wool-grower  must  look  for  the  most  prfflltable  sheep, 
a  few  considerations  are  subjoined  as  to  the  adaptabflity  of 
the  widely  diverse  sub-varieties  of  the  race  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  different  portions  of  the  countiy. 

Upon  the  tet  introduction  of  the  Saxons,  they  were  sought 
with  avidity  by  the  holders  of  the  fine-wooUed  flocks  of  the 
country,  consisting  at  that  time  of  pure  or  grade  Merinos. 
Under  the  decisive  encouragement  offered  both  to  the  wool- 
grower  and  the  manufacturer  by  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  production  of  the  finest  wools,  and 
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the  Saxon  ererywhere  superseded,  or  bred  oat  by  cros^g, 
the  Spanish  Merinos  In  New  York  and  New  England,  the 
latter  almost  entirely  disappeared  In  the  fine-wool  mania 
which  ensued,  weight  of  fleece,  constitation,  and  e^ery  thing 
else,  were  sacrificed  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  Then  came 
the  tariff  of  1832,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  1828,  ga^e  too 
much  protection  to  both  wool-grower  and  manu&cturer,  into 
whose  pursuits  agricultural  and  mercantile  speculators  madly 
rushed.  Skill  without  capital,  capital  without  skill,  and  in 
some  cases,  probably,  thirst  for  gain  without  either,  laid  bold 
of  these  fovored  avocations.  The  natural  and  inevitable  result 
followed.  In  the  financial  crisis  of  188T,  manufiicturing,  and 
all  other  monetary  enterprises  which  had  not  been  conducted 
with  skill 'and  providence,  and  which  were  not  based  on  an 
adequate  and  vast  capital,  were  involved  in  a  common  des- 
tmction ;  and  even  the  most  solid  and  best  conducted  institu- 
tions of  the  country  werb  shaken  by  the  fiiry  of  the  explosion. 
Tl^ool  suddenly  fell  ahnost  fifty  per  cent  The  grower  began 
to  be  discouraged.  The  breeder  of  the  delicate  Saxons— -and 
they  comprised  the  flocks  of  nearly  all  the  larg^  wool-growers 
in  the  country,  at  that  time— could  not  obtain  for  his  wool  its 
actual  first  cost  per  pound. 

When  the  Saxon  growers  found  that  the  tariff  of  1842 
brought  them  no  relief,  they  began  to  give  up  thp ir  costly  and 
carefolly  nursed  flocks.  The  example  once  eet,  it  became 
contagious;  and  then  was  a  period  when  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  Saxon  sheep  of  the  country  would  be  sacrificed  to  this  re- 
action. Many  abandoned  wool-growing  altogether,  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  their  fixtures  for  rearing  sheep ;  others  crossed  with 
ooarse-wooUed  breeds ;  and,  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  tho 
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other,  some  even  crossed  with  the  English  mntton  breeds ;  or 
some,  with  more  ju^ment,  went  back  to  the  parent  Merino 
stock,  bat  nsually  selected  the  heaviest  and  coarsest- wooUed 
Merinos,  and  thus  materially  deteriorated  the  character  et  their 
wooL  This  period  became  distinguished  by  a  mania  for  heary 
fleeces.  The  English  crosses  were,  howerer,  speedily  aban- 
doned«  The  Merino  regained  his  supremacy,. lost  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  again  became  the  popular  fororite. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  those  who  were  commencing 
flocks  in  the  new  Western  States,  and  gives  its  type  to  the 
sheep  of  those  regions. 

The  supply  of  fine  wool,  then,  proportionably  decreased,  and 
that  of  medium  and  coarse  increased.  Wools,  for  convenience, 
i»ay  be  classified  as  follows :  superfine,  the  choicest  quality 
grown  m  the  United  States,  and  never  grown  here  excepting 
in  comparatively  small  quantities ;  fine,  good  ordinary  Saxon ; 
good  medium,  the  highest  quality  of  wool  usually  known  in 
tiie  market  as  Merino;  medium,  ordinary  Merino;  ordinary, 
grade  Merino  and  select^  South-Down  fleeces ;  and,  coarse, 
the  English  long-wools,  etc.  This  subdirision  is,  perhaps, 
minute  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  here. 

It  soon  became  apparent  thai;»  to  sustain  our  manufacturing  * 
interest — that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths — the 
diminution  of  fine  wools  should  not  only  be  at  once  arrested, 
bat  that  the  growth  of  them  should  be  immediately  and  largely 
increased.  An  increased  attention  was  accordingly  bestowed 
upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  sections  of  the  country 
which  had  previously  held  aloof  fi'om  wool-growing,  embarked 
in  that  calling  with  commendable  enterprise. 

The  climate  north  of  forty-one  degrees,  or,  beyond  all  dis- 
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pate,  north  of  forty-two  degrees,  is  too  severe  for  any  variety 

• 

of  sheep  commonly  knowp,  which  bear  either  superfine  or  fine 
wools.  In  fact^  the  only  such  varie^  in  any  thing  like  general 
use  is  the  Saxon ;  and  this,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a  delicate 
sheep,  entirely  incapable. of  safely  withstanding  oar  northern 
winters,  without  good  shelter,  good  and  regolarly-administered 
food,  and  careftd  and  skilful  management  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars.  When  the  season  is  a  little  more  than  usually  back- 
hand, 80  that  grass  does  not  start  prior  to  the  lambing  season, 
it  is  difSeuIt  to  raise  the  lambs  of  the  mature  ewes ;  the  young 
ewes  will,  in  many  instances,  disown  their  lambs,  or,  if  they 
own  them,  not  hare  a  drop  of  milk  for  them ;  and  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  often  happens,  a  northeast  or  a  north- 
west *Btorm  comes  driving  down,  bearing  snow  or  sleet  in  it# 
wings,  or  there  is  a  sudden  depression  of  the  temperature 
from  any  caused  no  care  will  save  multitudes  of  lambs  from 
perishing.  If  the  time  of  having  the  lambs  dropped  is  deferred, 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  these  evib,  they  will  not  attain 
sise  and  strength  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pass  safely 
through  their  first  winter.  North  of  the  latitude  last  named, 
it  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  be  dropped  in  the 
first  half  of  May,  to  give  them  this  requisite  sise  and  strength ; 
and  occasional  cold  storms  come,  nearly  every  season,  up  to 
that  period,  and,  not  unfrequently,  up  to  the  first  of  June. 

These  considerations  have  had  their  weight  even  with  the 
few  lai^  sheepholders  in  that  section,  whose  farms  and  build- 
ings have  been  arranged  witib  exclusive  reference  to  the  rear- 
ing of  these  sheep ;  many  of  whom  have  adopted  a  Merino 
cross.  With  the  ordinary  farmers — ^the  small  sheep-owners, 
who^  in  the  aggregate,  grow  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
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norihem  woobi — the  Saxon  sheep  is,  for  these  reasons,  in 
marked  disreputa  They  ha^e  not  the  neeessarj  fixtures  for 
their  winter  protection,  and  are  imwilling  to  bestow  the  neces- 
Bary  amount  of  care  on  them.  Besides,  mutton  and  wool 
being  about  an  eqnal  consideration  with  this  class,  thej  want 
larger  and  earlier  maturing  breeds.  AboTe  all,  ihey  want  a 
strong,  hardy  sheep,  which  demands  no  more  care  than  their 
cattle.  The  strong,  compact,  medium- wooUed  Merino,  or,  more 
generally,  its  crosses  with  coarse  varieties,  producing  the  wool 
classed  as  ordinary,  is  the  common  favorite.  In  the  North- 
west,  this  is  especially  the  case,  where  the  climate  is  BtiU 
worse  for  delicate  sheep. 

At  the  South,  on  the  contrary— where  these  disadvantages 
do  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent,  certainly — ^wool  rarymg 
fix>m  good  medium  upward  are  more  profitable  staples  for 
cultivation  than  the  lower  classes ;  and  in  that  section  a  high 
d^^ree  of  fineness*  in  fleece  has  been  sought  in  breeding  the 
Merino — the  four-pound  fine-fleeced  Merino  having  received 
marked  attention.  This  is  a  fiur  more  profitable  animal  thaa 
the  Saxon,  other  things  being  equal--'Which  is  not  thox  case, 
since  the  former  is  every  way  a  hardier  animal  and  a  better 
nurse;  and«  although  about  twenty  pounds  heavier,  and 
therefore  consumhig  more  feed„  this  additional  expense  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  tb^  additional  care  and  risk 
attending  the  husbandry  of  the  Saxon. 


ponrm  ow  t9S  irttRuro* 
For  breeding  purposes^  the  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  the  Merino  should  be  as  fidlowsi-^The  head  should  bo 
wen  carried  up,  and  in  the  ewe  hondess.    It  would  be  bettert 
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on  many  accounts,  to  hare  the  ram  also  homlcBS,  but, 
horns  are  usually  characteristic  of  the  Merino  ram,  many 
prefer  to  see  them.  The  face  should  be  rather  short,  broad 
betwe^i  the  eyes,  the  nose  pointed,  and,  in  the  ewe,  fine  and 
firee  from  wrinkles.  The  eye  should  be  bright,  moderately 
prominent,  and  gentle  in  its  ezpression.  The  neck  should  be 
straight— not  curving  downward---^hort,  round,  and  stout— 
particularly  so  at  its  junction  with  tibe  shoulder,  forward  of 
the  upper  point  of  which  it  should  not  sink  below  the  level  of 
the  back.  The  points  of  the  shoulder  should  not  rise  to  any 
perceptible  extent  above  the  level  of  the  back.  The  back,  to 
the  hips,  should  be  straight ;  the  crops— that  portion  of  the 
body  immediately  back  of  the  shoulder-blades — Aill ;  the  ribs 
well* arched;  the'body  large  and  capacious;  the  flank  well  let 
down;  the  hind-quarters  full  and  round— ^the  flesh  meeting 
well  down  between- the  tUghs,  or  in  the  "twists."  The 
bosom  should  be  broad  and  tall ;  the  legs  short,  well  apart^ 
and  perpendicular — that  is,  not  drawn  under  the  body  toward 
each  other  when  the  sheep  is  standing.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  Merizfo  should  present  the  appearance  of  a  low,  stout, 
plump,  and — though  differmg  essentially  from  the  English 
mutton-sheep  model-^a  highly  symmetrical  sheep. 

The  skin  is  an  important  point  It  should  be  loose,  singu- 
larly mellow,  and  of  a  rich,  delicate  pink  color.  A  colorless 
skin,  or  one  of  a  tawny,  approaching  to  a  butternut,  hue, 
indicates  bad  breeding.  On  the  subject  of  vmnkles,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  As  they  are  rather  characteristic  of  the 
Merino — ^}ike  the  black  color  in  a  Berkshire  hog,  or  the 
absence  of  all  color  in  Durham  cattle — ^these  wrinkles  have 
been  more  regarded,  fay  novices,  than  those  points  which  give 
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actual  ralne  to  the  animal;  and  shrewd  breeders  hare  not 
been  slow  to  act  upon  this  hint.  Many  hare  contended  that 
more  wool  can  be  obtained  from  a  wrinkled  skin ;  and  this 
▼iew  of  the  case  has  led  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
breeders  to  coitlTate  them  largelj— the  latter,  to  a  mon« 
atrosiiy.  An  exceedingly  wrinkled  neck,  howeyer,  adds  bat 
little  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece — ^not  enough,  in  fact,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deformity,  and  the  great  impediment  tiios 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  shearer.  A  smoothly  drawn  skin, 
and  the  absence  of  all  dead  lap,  would  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  be  desirable. 

The  wool  should  densely  cover  the  whole  body,  where  it 
can  possibly  grow — ^from  a  point  between  and  a  little  below 
the  eyes,  and  well  up  on  the  cheeks,  to  the  knees  and  hocks. 
Short  wool  may  show,  particularly  in  young  animals^  on  the 
legs,  even  bek>w  the  knees  and  hocks ;  but  long  wool  cover- 
ing l^e  legs,  and  on  the  nose,  below  the  eyes,  is  unsightly^ 
without  value;  while  on  the  fiioe  it  frequently  impedes  the 
sight  of  the  animal,  causing  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  perf»etual 
alarm,  and  disqualifying  it  to  escape  real  danger.  Neither  is 
this  useless  wool  the  slightest  indication  of  a  heavy  fleece-^ 
contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  thought  by*some.  It  is  very 
often  seen  in  Sazims  shearing  scarcely  two  pounds  of  wool, 
and  on  the  very  lightest  fleeced  Merinos. 

The  amount  of  gum  which  the  wool  should  exhibit  is 
another  mooted  point.  Merino  wool  should  be  yolky,  or  oily, 
prior  to  washing — though  not  to  the  extreme  extent,  occa- 
sionally witnessed,  of  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
saturated  with  grease.  The  extreme  tips  may  exhibit  a 
BuiBdent  trace  of  gum  to  give  the  fleece  a  darkish  cast. 
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particularly  in  the  ram ;  bat  a  black,  pitchy  gum,  resembling 
half-hardened  tar,  extending  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
into  the  fleece,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  ordinary 
Washing,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  There  is  a  white  or 
yellowish  concrete  g^m,  not  removable  by  common  washing, 
which  appears  in  the.iirterior  of  some  fleeces,  and  is  equally 
objectionable. 

The  weight  of  fleece  remaining  the  same,  medium  length  of 
staple,  with  compactness,  is  preferable  to  long,  open  wool, 
^ince  it  constitutes  a  better  safeguard  from  inclemencies  of 
weather,  and  better  protects  the  animal  fh>m  the  bad  effects 
of  cold  and  drenching  rains  in  spring  and  fall.  The  wool 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  even  length  and  thickness 
over  the  entire  body.  Shortness  on  the  flank,  and  shortness 
or  thickness  on  the  belly,  are  serious  defe^ 

Evenness  of  fleece  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance.  Many 
sheep  exhibit  good  wool  on  the  shoulder  and  side,  while  it  is 
far  coarser  and  even  hairy  on  the  thighs,  dew-lap,  etc.  Rams 
of  this  stamp  should  not  be  bred  from  by  any  one  aiming  to 
establish  a  superior  fine-wooUed  flock;  and  Idl  such  ewes 
should  gradually  be  excluded  from  those  selected  for  breeding. 

The  6ty1e  of  the  wo<d  is  a  point  of  as  much  importance  as 
mere  fineness.  Some  very  fine  wool  is  stiff,  and  the  fibres 
almost  straight^  like  hair.  It  has  a  dry,  cottony  look ;  and  is 
a  poor,  unsalable  article,  however  fine  the  fibre.  Softness  of 
wool — a  delicate,  silky,  highly  elastic  feel  between  the  fingers 
or  on  the  lips,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded.  This  la 
usually  an  index,  or  inseparable  attendant,  of  the  other  good 
qualities ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  experienced  judge  caq 
decide,  with  little  difficulty,  between  the  quality  of  two  fleeces, 
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In  the  dark.  Wool  shoold  be  finelj  semtedi  or  mmped  from 
one  extreoiity  to  ik»  other :  that  is,  tt  should  present  a  regular 
Beries  of  minute  corves^  and,  generally,  the  greater  the 
number  of  theee  eonres  in  a  given  length,  the  higher  the 
qaality  of  the  wool  in  all  other  particolars.  The  wool  should 
open  on  the  baek  of  the  sheep  in  connected  massee,  Instead  of 
breaking  up  into  little  round  spiral  ringlets  of  the  sice  of  a 
pipe-stem,  which  indicate  thimiess  of  fleece;  and  when  the 
wool  is  pTOBse^  open  each  way  with  the  hands,  it  BhouId«be 
dose  enough  to  conceal  all  but  a  delicate  rose-colored  line  of 
skin.  The  interior  of  the  wool  should  be  a  pure,  glittering 
white,  with  a  lustre  and  liveliness  of  appearance  not  surpassed 
in  tlie  best  silk. 

The  points  in  the  form  of  the  Merino  which  the  brcjpder  is 
caUeci  upon  particularly  to  avoid  are,  a  long,  thin  head, 
narrow  between  the  eyes ;  a  thin,  long  neck,  arching  down- 
ward before  the  shoulders;  narrow  loins;  flat  ribs;  steep, 
narrow  hind-quarters ;  long  legs ;  thighs  scarcely  meeting  at 
all ;  and  legs  drawn  far  under  the  body  at  the  least  approach 
of  cold.  All  these  points  were,  separately  or  coi^'ointly, 
illustrated  in  many  of  the  Saxon  flocks  which  have  been 
swept  from  the  country.  Sufficient  attention  has  alre^y 
been  paid  to  the  points  to  be  avoided  in  the  fleece. 
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The  first.great  starting-point,  among  pure-blood  animals,  is, 
that  "  like  will  beget  like."  If  the  sire  and  ewe  are  perfect  in 
any  given  points,  the  ofOspring  will  generally  be ;  if  either  is 
defective,  the  oflkpring — subject  to  a  law  which  will  possibly 

be  noticed— will  be  half-way  between  the  two ;'  if  both  are 
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deftetiFe  in  the  same  points,  the  progeny  wIU  be  moie  so  than 
either  of  its  parents — ^it  will  inherit  the  amount  of  defect  in 
both  parents  added  together.  There  are  exceedingly  few 
perfect  animals.  Breeding,  therefore,  is  a  system  of  counter- 
belancing-^breeding  out— in  the  ofispring,  the  defects  of  one 
parent,  by  the  marked  excellence  of  the  other  parent,  in 
the  same  point&  The  highest  blood  confers  on  the  parent 
possessing'it  the  greatest  power  of  stampiog  its  own  charac- 
teristics on  its  progeny ;  bat,  blood  being  the  same,  the  male 
sheep  *  possesses  this  power  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
female.  We  may,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  breed  ^m 
ewes  possessing  any  defects  short  of  cardinal  ones,  without 
impropriety,  proyided  we  possess  the  proper  ram  for  that 
purpose ;  but,  where  a  high  standard  of  quality  is  aimed  at, 
all  ewes  possessing  even  considerable  defects  should  gradually 
be  thrcBipi  out  from  breeding.  Erery  year  should  add  to  the 
vigor  of  the  selection. 

But,  from  the  beginning — and  at  the  beginning,  more  than 
at  any  other  time— the  greatest  care  should  be  evinced  in  the 
selection  of  the  ram.  If  he  has  a  defect,  that  defect  is  to  be 
inherited  by  the  whole  future  flock ;  if  it  is  a  material  one— > 
as,  for  example,  a  hollow  back,  bad  cross,  or  thin  fleece,  or  a 
highly  uneven  fleece — the  flock  will  be  one  of  low  quality  and 
little  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  perfect,  the  defects 
in  the  female  will  be  lessened,  and  gradually  bied  out  It 
being,  however,  difficult  to  find  perfect  ran^i,  those  should  be 
taken  which  have  the  fewest  and  lightest  defects,  and  none 
of  these  material,  like  those  just  enumerated.  These  defects 
are  to  be  met  and  counterbalanced  by  the  decided  excellence— 
sometimes,  indeed,  running  into  a  &ult — of  the  ewe,  in  the 
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flame  poiate.  If  the  mm,  tben,  is  a  little  too  long-legged,  the 
diorteat-legged  ewes  should  be  selected  for  him ;  if  guimnj, 
the  dryest-wooUed  f  if  his  fleece  is  a  trifle  below  the  proper 
standard  of  fineness — ^bnt  he  has  been  retained,  as  often 
^happens,  for  weight  of- fleece  and  general  exoellence — ^he  is  to 
be  pat  to  the  finest  and  lightest-fleeced  ewes,  and  so  on. 
With  a  selection  of  rams,  this  system  of  connterbalancing 
would  require  but  little  skill,  if  each  parent  possessed  only  a 
single  fault  K  the  ewe  be  a  trifle  too  thin-fleeced,  and  good 
in  all  other  particulars,  it  would  require  no  nice  judgment  to 
decide  that  she  should  be  bred  to  an  uncommonly  thick- 
fleeced  ram.  But  most  animals  possess,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  several  defects.  *  To  select  so  that  every  one  of  these 
in  the  dam  shall  meet  its  opposite  in  the  male,  and  the  con- 
trary, j^equires  not  only  plentiful  materials  from  which  to 
select,  but  the  keenest  discrimination. 

After  the  breeder  has  iBuccessAilly  established  his  flock,  and 
given  them  an  excellent  character,  he  soon  encounters  a 
serious  evil.  He  must  "breed  in-and-in,"  as  it  is  called — 
that  is,  interbreed  between  animals  more  or  less  nearly 
related  in  blood — or  he  must  seek  rams  from  other  flocks,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  or  changing  the  distinctive  character  of  his 
flock,  hitherto  so  carefully  sought,  and  built  up  with  so  much 
painstaking.  The  opponents  of  in-and-in  breeding  contend 
that  it  renders  diseases'  and  all  other  defects  hereditaiy,  and 
that  it  tends  to  decrease  of  size,  debility,  and  a  general  break- 
ing up  of  the  constitution.  Its  defenders,  on  the  other  hand, 
insist  that,  if  the  pasents  are  perfectly  healthy,  this  mode  does 
not,  of  itself,  tend  to  any  diminution  of  healthfulness  in  the 
offspring ;  and  they  likewise  claim — which  must  be  conceded 
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— that  it  eoablea  the  AllAil  breeder  mack  mora  r^idly  to 
bring  bis  flook  to  a  partieolar  atandard  or  laodel,  aad  to  keep 
it  tlieie  much  more  eaeil;- — unless  it  ba  troe  tbBt,  ia  coone 
of  time,  tbey  will  dwindle  and  grow  feeble. 

80  fu  as  the  eflbct   oa  the   eonstitotion    is   ooneemed, 
both  poaitioDS  may  be,  to  a  certain  exteat,  troe.    Bat  it  is, 
perbapB,  diffleuH 
always  to  decide 
t  with    cwtain^ 
£  when  an  animal 
,  is  not  only  Sree 
from  disease,  but 
P  from  all  tendency 
or  prediepositioD 
towards    it     A 
brother  or  stater 
may    be    appar- 
ently   healthy — 
may  be  actually 
SB  a  peculiarity  of 
.uu...u»^  vw^....- .- which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  will  manifest  itself.      If  these  drcum- 
stances  do  not  chance  to  occur,  they  may  lire  until  old  age, 
apparently  possessing  a  robust  constitution.    If  tried  together, 
their  ofispring— by  a  role  already  lud  down— will  possess  this 
individuat  tendency  in  a  double  degree.     If  the  ram  be  inter- 
bred   with    sisters,  half-sisters,   daughters,    granddaughters, 
etc.,  for  several    generations,  the    predisposition  toward  a 
particntu  disease — in  the  first  place  slight,  now  strong,  and 
Sbnatantiy  growiog  stronger — will  pervade,  and  become  radi> 
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eeSlj  incorporaled  into,  the  constitation  of  the  whole  flock. 
The  first  tixBe  the  reqaisite  exciting  caa^es  atie  brought  to 
bear,  tiio  cHseade  breftke  out,  and,  mder  Boeh  eireomstaxices^ 
with  i>eealiar  seyeritj  aad  malignancy.  If  it  be  of  a  &tal 
diaracter,  the  fiock  ie  rapidly  swept  away ;  tf  not,  it  becomes 
efaronic,  or  periedieal  at  frequently  recarring  intervals.  The 
same  remarks  apply,  In  part,  to  those  defects  of  the  outward 
form  whidi  do  not  at  first,  from  their  slightneis,  attract  the 
notice  of  the  ordinary  breeder.  They  are  rapidly  increased 
OBlU,  ahnoet  before  thought  of  by  the  owner,  they  destroy  the 
value  of  the  sheep.  That  such  are  the  common  effects  of 
fn-and-hi  breecfoig,  wHh  such  i^ll  as  it  is  commonly  con< 
ducted,  all  know  who  have  given  attentlcai  to  the  subject; 
tad  for  these  reas<m8  the  system  is  regarded  with  decided 
disapprobation  and  repugnance  by  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  best 
practical  farmeis.  «> 
The  sheep-breeder  can,  however,  avoid  the  effects  of  in-and«* 

m 

in  breeding,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  charact^  of 
hisflodc,  by  seeking  rams  of  the  same  breed,  possessing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  cfuiraderMca  vjhich  he  %oUhe9  to 
preserve  |n  his  own  floch.  If  this  rule  is  neglected — ^if  he 
draws  indiscriminately  from  all  the  different  varieties  or 
families  of  a  breed— some  large,  and  some  small — some  long* 
woolled,  and  some  short-wooUed — some  medium,  and  some 
superfine  in  quality — some  tall,  and  some  squatty — scmie 
crusted  over  with  black  gum,  and  some  entirely  free  from  it— 
breeding  will  become  a  Hiere  matter  of  hap-hasard,  and  no 
certain  or  uniform  results  can  be  expected.  So  many  varieties 
cannot  be  ftised  into  one  for  a  number  of  generations — as  is 
evidenced  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  BambouiUet  flock, 
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which  was  commenced  by  ft  promiacuous  admiztare  of  all  the 
Spanish  familiea ;  and  it  not  merely  happens,  as  between 
certain  claaaes  of  Saxons,  that  particular  families  can  neyer 
be  suoceBsfully  amalgamated. 

If,  however,  the  breeder  has  readied  no  satisfiietory  staii« 
dard — if  his  sheep  are  defldent  in  the  requisites  which  he 
desires — he  is  still  to  adhere  to  the  breed— provu20<i  the 
deiired  requiaiies  are  oharackriBiic  of  the  breed  he  poeeesseM 
--^^md  select  better  animals  to  improve  his  own  inferior  ones. 
If  he  has,  for  instance,  an  inferior  flock  of  South-Downs,  and 
wishes  to  obtain  the  qualities  of  the  best  Down  dams,  he 
should  seek  for  the  best  runs  of  that  breed.  But  if  be  wishes 
to  obtain  qualities  not  characteriaHo  of  (he  breed  he  possesses^ 
he  must  cross  with  a  breed  which  does  possess  thenu  If  the 
possessor  of  Seuth-Downs  wishes  to  convert  them  into  a  fine* 
wooUed  sheep  similar  to  the  Merino,  he  should  cross  his  flock 
steadily  with  Merino  rams — constantly  increasing  the  amount 
of  Merino,  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  South-Down  blood. 
To  effect  the  same  result,  he  would  take  the  same  course  With 
the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  or  with  any  other  coarse 
race. 

There  are  those,  who,  forgetting  that  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  now  in  existence,  of  several  kinds  of  domestic 
animals,  are  the  result  of  crosses — bitterly  inveigh  against  the 
practice  of  crossing,  under  any  and  all  circumstancea  It  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  an  unqualified  absurdly,  as  frequently 
conducted — as,  for  example,  an  attempt  to  unite  the  fleece  of 
a  Merino  and  the  carcass  of  a  Leicester,  by  crosses  between 
those  breeds;  but,  under  the  limitations  already  laid  down, 
and  with  the  objects  specified  as  legitimate  ones,  this  olyec*- 
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tioii  to  eresBuig  eayarB  of  the  most  profooad  piejudiee,  or  the 
most  unblushing  quftckery.  It  is  neither  convenient,  nor 
within  the  means  of  every  man  wishing  to  start  a  flock  of 
slieep,  to  ooDunenoe  exdnsivelj  with  fall-bloods.  With  a  few 
to  breed  rams  from,  and  to  begin  a  full-blood  stodc,  the 
breeder  will  find  it  his  best  policy  to  purchase  the  best 
common  sheep  of  his  country,  and  gpradually  grade  them  up 
with  Merino  rama  In  selecting  the  ewes,  good  shape,  fair 
size,  and  a  robust  constituticm,  are  the  main  points — the  little 
difference  in  the  quality  Of  the  common  sheep's  wool  being  of 
no  consequence.  For  their  wool,  they  are  to  look  to  the 
Merino ;  but  good  form  and  constitution  they  can  and  ought 
to  possess,  so  as  not  to  entail  deep-rooted  and  entirely 
unnecessary  evils  on  their  progeny. 

Satisfactory  results  have  followed  crossing  a 'Down  nun — 
smaUy  compact,  exceedingly  beantiftd,  fine  and  even  fieeced — 
with  laige-sized  Merino  ewes.  The  half-blood  ewes  were 
then  bred  to  a  Merino  ram,,  and  also  their  female  progeny, 
and  so  on.  The  South-Downs,  from  a  disposition  to  take  on 
frtt,  nuinifested  themselves,  to.  a  perceptible  extent,  in  every 
generation,  and,  the  wool  of  many  of  the  sheep  in  the  third 
generation — seven-eighths  blood  Merino,  and  one-eighth  blood 
Down — was  very  even,  and  equal  to  medium,  and  some  of 
them  to  good  medium  Merino.  Their  fleeces  were  lighter 
than  the  ftdl-blood  Merinos,  but  increased  in  weight  with  each 
succeeding  cross  back  toward  the  latter.  The  mutton  of  the 
first,  and  even  of  the  second  cross  wa8  of  a  beautiful  flavor, 
and  retained,  to  the  last,  some,  of  the  superiority  of  South- 
Down  mutton. 

Eesulte  are  also  noted  of  breeding  Leicester  ewes— taking 
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one  croM  of  the  blood,  as  ia  the  piecediiig  case— toward  ihe 
Merino.  The  mongrels,  to  the  second  genenctloii— beyond 
which  they  were  not  bred-«*were  about  midway  between  the 
parent  stock  in  sixe — with  wool  shorts,  but  fcr  more  ine  and 
compact  than  the  Leicester — their  fleeces  aboi]%  the  same 
weighty  five  ponnds — and,  altogether,  they  were  a  showy  and 
]»oiitable  sh€»ep,  and  weH^  caleolated  to  please  the  mass  of 
farmers.  Their  fleeces,  however,  lacked  evenness,  Uieir 
thighs  remaining  disproportionately  coaiser  and  heavy. 

A  difference  of  opinion  eadsts  in  relaticm  to  the  number  of 
crosses  necessary  before  it  is  proper  to  breed  fh>m  a  m<»grel 
ram.  Some  high  authorities  assert  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
the  dightest  doubt  that  a  Merino,  in  the'  fourth  generation, 
from  even  the  worst-woolled  ones,  is  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  stock  of  the  sire— that  no  difference  need  to  be  made  in 
the  choice  of  a  ram,  whether  he  is  a  fiill-*blood,  or  a  fifteen* 
sixteentiis— «nd  that,  however  coarse  the  fleece  of  the  parent 
ewe  may  have  been,  the  progeny  in  the  fourth  generation  will 
not  show  it. 

Others,  however-— while  admitting  that  the  only  value  of 
blood  or  pedigree,  in  breeding,  is  to  insure  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  properties  of  the  parent  to  the  offspring, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  a  mongrel  reaches  the  point  where  he 
stamps  his  diaraeteristics  on  the  progeny,  wiUi  the  same 
certainty  that  a  fuU-blood  does,  he  is  equally  valuable,  provided 
he  is,  individually,  as  perfect  an  anunal— contend  Aat  this 
cannot  be  depended  fipon,  wiidi  any  certainly,  in  rams  of  ^be 
fourth  Merino  cross.  They  assert  tiiat  the  offspring  of  such 
crosses  invariably  lack  the  style  and  perfection  of  thorough-bred 
flocks.    The  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  cross  might  be  generally, 


and  ikt  hetf  pwbarpB,  almoBt  foTaiMrly,  as  good  bb  pure^lilood 
nuns ;  yet  pure  blood  is  a  fixed  standard,  and  were  evejy 
breeder  to  tbiitk  hioftBelf  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it  in  bis  rams, 
emck  one  moM  or  less,  aecording  to  bis  judgment  or  capriee, 
tbe  wbole  blood  of  tbe  cofmtrj  -wodd  become  adulterated. 
Mo  matt,  assavedly,  can  be  authorized  to  sell  a  ram  of  any 
crofls,  whetlier  tiie  tentb,  or  «ren  the  twentieth,  a8««  full- 

,Mood. 

It  is  cf  tiie  utmost  bnporteiioe  fi>r  those  ^emmenotng  fioeks, 
either  of  ftdi-Uoods,  or  by  orossing,  to  select  the  choteest  rams. 
A  grown  ram  may,  by  methods  which  will  hereafter  be 
desdibedy  be  made  to  serve  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fil^  ewes  in  a  sisason.  A  good  Merino  ram  will,  moder^ 
atoly  speaking,  add  more  than  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece 
of  tbe  dam,  ar  every  lamb  got  by  it,  from  a  common-woolled 

.  ewe^^that  Is,  if  the  ewe  at  three  years  old  sheared  three 
pounds  of  wool,  the  lamb  at  the  same  age  will  shear  four. 
This  would  give  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  wool  for  the  use  of  a  ram  for  a  single  season ;  and  every 
lamb  subsequently  got  by  him  adds  a  pound  to  this  amount 
Many  a  ram  gets,  during  his  Ufe,  eight  hundred  or  one 
thousand  lambs.  Nor  is  the  extra  amount  of  wool  all  He 
gels  ffonr  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  half-blooded  sheep, 
worth  doable  l^ir  dams,  and  ready  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
another  and  higher  stride  in  improvement  A  good  ram,  then, 
is  as  important  and,  tt  may  be,  quite  as  valuable  an  animal  as 
a  good  farm-horse  stallion.  When  the*number  of  a  ram's 
progeny  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  when  it  ts  seen  over 
what  an  Immense  extent,  even  in  his  own  direct  ofl^pring,  his 
good  or  bad  qualities  are  to  be  perpetuated,  the  folly  of  that 
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eootaomy  whieb  would  select  aa  inferior  animal  is  BoAdently 
obvious. 

It  will  be  foond  the  best  economy  in  starting  a  flock,  where 
the  proper  flocks  from  which  to  draw  rams  are  not  conyenient^ 
to  purchase  several  of  the  same  breed,  of  coursci  but  of 
different  strains  of  blood.  Thus  ram  No.  2  can  be  put  on  the 
offspring  of  No.  1,  and  the  reverse ;  No.  3  can  be  put  on  the 
offspring  of  botb,  and  both  upon  the  offspring  of  No.  3.  The 
changes  which  can  be  rung  on  three  distinct  strains  of  blood, 
without  in-and-in  breeding  close  enough  to  be  attended  with 
any  considerable,  danger,  are  innumerable. 

The  brother  and  sister,  it  will  be  bom  in  mind,  are  of  the 
same  blood;  the  father  and  daughter,  half;  the  &ther  and 
granddaughter,  one-fourth ;  the  father  and  great-granddaughter, 
one-eighth ;  and  so  on.  Breeding  between  animals  possessing 
one-eighth  of  the  same  blood,  would  not  be  considered  very  • 
close  breeding ;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in  rogged,  well-formed 
families,  to  breed  between  those  possessing  one-fourth  of  the 
same  blood. 

If,  however,  these  rams  of  different  strains  are  brou|^t 
promiscuously,  without  reference  to  similarity  of  characteristics, 
there  may,  and  probably  will,  be  difference  between  them ;  and 
it  might  require  time  and  skill  to  give  a  flock  descended  from 
them  a  proper  uniformity  of  character.  Those  who  breed 
rams  for  sale  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  different  strains 
of  blood,  with  the  necessary  individual  and  femily  uniformi^. 
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Some  few  suggestions  upon  the  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  breeding  may  not  be  superfluous  here,  referring 
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the  reader,  who  is  disposed  to  inyestigate  this  sabject  in  detail, 
to  its  full  discussion  in  the  author's  treatise  upon  **  Cattle  and 
their  Diseases."   * 

As  illnstratire  of  the  importance  of  breeding  only  from  the 
be^  taking  care  to  %yoid  structural  defects,  and  especially-  to 
secure  freedom  from  herediiary  diaeoies,  since  both  defects 
and  diseases  appear  to  be  more  easily  transmissible  than 
desirable  qualities,  it  may  be  remarked  that  scrofula  is  not  un- 
common among  sheep,  and  presents  itself  in  yarious'  forms. 
Sometimes  it  is  connected  with  consumption;  sometimes  it 
affects  the  yiscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  particularly  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  in  a  manner  similar  to  consumption  in  the  lungs. 
The  scroftilous  taint  has  been  known  to  be  so^  strong  as  to 
affect  the  foetus,  and  Iambs  haye  occasionally  been  dropped 
with  it ;  but  much  oftener  they  show  it  at  an  early  age,  and 
any  affected  in  this  way  are  liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any 
ordinary  or  preyalent  disease,  which  deyelops  in  such  with 
unusual  seyerity.  Sheep  are  also  liable  to  seyeral  diseases  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  respiratory  and  digestiye  organs. 
Epilepsy,  or  "  fits,''  and  rheumatism  sometimes  occur. 

The  t»eeder'8  aim  should  be  to  grasp  and  render  permanenij 
and  increase  so  far  as  practicable,  every  variaHon  ftfr  the  better, 
and  to  reject  for  breeding  purposes  suoh  as  show  a  downward 
tendency.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  which  has 
often  attended  the  well-directed  efforts  of  intelligent  breeders, 
is  frimiflhed  in  the  new  Mauchamp-Merino  sheep,  which  origi- 
nated in  a  single  animal — a  product  of  the  law  of  yariation — 
and  which,  by  skilftil  breeding  and  selection,  has  become  an 
established  breed  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  possessing  yaluable 
properties.    Samples  of -the  wool  of  these  sheep  were  shown 
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at  the  great  ezhibitioii  in  London,  in  IS&l,  as  well  as  at  tbe 
subsequent  great  agricultural  exhibition  at  Paris,  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

This  breed  was  orig^ated  by  Mons.  J.  K  Orauz.  In  1828, 
a  Merino  ewe  produced  a  peculiar  ram  lamb,  haying  a  different 
shape  from  the  ordinary  Merino,  and  possessmg  wool  siagu- 
larly  long,  straight,  and  silky.  'Two  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Qraux  obtained  by  this  ram  one  ram  and  one  ewe,  haviag  tbe 
silky  character  of  wool  Among  the  produce  of  the  visaing 
year  were  four  rams  and  one  ewe  with  similar  fleeces ;  and 
in  1833,  there  were  rams  enough  of  the.  new  sort  to  serre  tiie 
whole  flock  of  ewes.  Li  each  8ubse<iuent  year,  the  lambs 
were  of  two  kinds ;  one  possessing  the  curled,  elastic  wool  of 
the  old  Merinos,  only  a  little  longer  and  finer,  and  the  other 
like  tbe  new  breed.  At  last,  the  skilful  breeder  obtakied  a 
flock  containing  tbe  fine,  silky  fleece  with  a  smaller  breeds 
broader  flanks,  and  more  capacious  chest;  and  scTeral  floeks 
being  crossed  with  the  Mauchamp  variety,  the  Maucbamp* 
Merino  breed  is  the  result 

The  pure  Mauchamp  wool  is  remarkable  for  its  qualities  as 
a  combing-wool,  owii^  to  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  length 
and  fineness  of  the  fibre.  It  is  found  of  great  value  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Cashmere  shawls,  and  similar  goods,  being 
second  only  to  the  true  Caskmere  fleece,  in  the  fine,  flexible 
^licacy  of  the  fibre ;  and  ^en  in  combination  with  Gashmettt 
wool,  imparting  strength  and  consistency.  The  quantity  of 
this  wool  has  since  become  as  great  as  that  from  ordinary 
Merinos,  or  greater,  while  its  quality  commands  twenty-five 
per  cent  higher  price   in  the  French   market    Areeden^ 
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oBTtiiaiff  eflimot  watdi  too  doiely  angr  MeUlMitftl  poediaritf 
of  coiiformftlioB  or  ottaractdrittic  In  tbeir  floeks.. 

2%e  ^gpparetd  infiuence  of  &e  male  tnt  having  Tfrnititil 
iatereoaise  with  a  female,  upon  her  tuboequeni  offtprittg  by 
oikfiT  Mofef i  faaa  been  noticed  bjr  rarioos  writen.  l%e  foUow- 
ing  weU-anthenticated  inataneee  aie  In  point : 

A  email  lock  of  ewes,  belonging  to  Dr.  W.  Weils,  in  the 
ielaiid  of  Oranada,  waa  served  by  a  ram  procured  for  the 
purpose.  The  ewea  were  all  white  and  woolly ;  the  ram  was 
^idte  different,  being  of  a  cho(iolate  color,  and  hairy  like  a 
goat  The  progeny  were,  of  course,  crosses,  but  bore  a  strong 
resemblanoe  to  the  male  parent  The  next  season.  Dr.  Wells 
obtained  a  ram  of  precisely  the  same  breed  as  the  ewes ;  but 
the  progeny  showed  distinct  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
former  ram,  in  oolor'and  covering.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  neighboring  estates,  mEider  like  circumstances. 

Six  very  superior  pure-bred  black-faced  homed  ewes, 
bekmging  to  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  of  Leochel,  Cushnie,  were  served 
by  a  white-faced  hornless  Leicester  ram.  The  lambs  were 
crosses.  The  aezt  year  they  were  served  by  a  ram  of  exactly 
the  same  breed  as  the  ewes  themselves,  and  their  lambs  were, 
without  an  exception,  hornless  and  brownish  in  the  face, 
Instead  of  being  black  and  homed.  The  third  year  they  were 
again  served  by  a  superior  ram  of  th^  own  breed ;  and  again 
the  kunbe  were  mongrels,  but  showed  less  of  the  Leicester 
characteristics  than  before ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  at  last  parted  from 
these  fine  ewes  without  obtaining  a  single  pure-bred  lamb. 

To  account  for  this  result--«eemingly  regarded  by  most 
pbysioiogists  as  inexirilcaUe-- Mr.  James  McQillivray,  Y.  S., 
of  Huntley,  has  offered  an  explanation,  which  has  received  the 
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saactioa  of  a  nomber  of  eompetent  writers.  His  theory  is, 
that  when  a  pure  animal  of  any  breed  has  been  pregnant  by 
an  animal  of  a  difiiBrent  breed,  Buch  pregnant  animal  i$  a  cro9S 
ever  afters  the  purity  of  her  Uood  being  lost,  in  eonseqnenoe 
of  her  connection  with  the  foreign  animal,  and  herself  becoming 
a  cross  forever,  incapable  of  producing  a  pure  calf  of  any  breed. 
•  To  cross,  merely  for  ike  aaiee  qf  crossing,  to  do  so  withoat 
that  care  and  vigilance  which  are  highly  essential,  is  a  practice 
which  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  being,  in  fact,  a  national 
evil,  if  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  away  with  a  usefhl 
breed  of  animals,  and  establish  a  generation  of  mongrels  in 
their  place — a  result  which  has  followed  in  numerous  instances 
amongst  every  breed  of  animals. 

The  principal  use  of  crossing  is  to  raise  animals  for  the 
butcher.  The  male,  being  generally  an  animal  of  a  superior 
breed,  and  of  a  vigorous  nature,  almost  invariably  stamps  his 
external  form,  size,  and  muscular  development  on  the  offspring, 
which  thus  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  him ;  while  their 
internal  nature,  derived  from  the  dam,  well  adapts  them  to  the 
locality,  as  well  as  to  the  treatment  to  which  their  dams  have 
been  accustomed. 

With  sheep,  where  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  as  regards 
the  goodness  of  feed,  and  exposure  to  the  severities  of  the , 
weather,  often  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed, 
the  value  of  using  a  new  and  superior  ram  is  often  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  weight  of  mutton  is  thereby  materially 
increased,  without  its  quality  being  impaired,  while  earlier 
maturity  is  at  the  same  time  obtained.  It  involves,  however, 
more  systematic  attention  than  most  fanners  usually  like  to 
Ibestow,  for  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  different  ram  for  each 
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|>itrpo0e ;  that  is,  a  native  ram,  for  a  portion  of  the  ewes  to 
keep  np  Mbe  parity  of  the  breed,  and  a  foreign  ram,  to  raise  the 
implored  croea*bred  animals  for  felting,  either  as  lambs  or 
sheep.  This  plan  is  adopted  hj  many  breeders  of  Leicester 
sheep,  who  thns  employ  South-Down  rams  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  mutton. 

One  incoavenience  attending  this  plan  is  the  necessity  of 
fattening  the  maiden  ewes  as  well  as  the  wethers.  They  may, 
however,  be  disposed  of  as  fat  lambs,  or  the  practice  of  spay- 
ing (fully  explained  in  "  Cattle  and  their  Diseases")  might  be 
adopted,  so  as  to  increase  the  felting  disposition  of  the  animal. 
Crossing,  therefore,  should  be  adopted  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  skill,  where  the  object  is  to  improve  the  breed  of 
animals.  It  should  never  be  practised  carelessly  or  capriciously, 
but  it  may  be  advantageously  pursued,  with  a  view  to  raising 
superior  and  profitable  animals  for  the  butcher.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  males  of  a  larger 
breed,  provided  they  possess  a  disposition  to  fatten ;  yet,  in 
sudi  caseSi  it  is  of  importance  that  the  pelvis  of  the  female 
should  be  wide  and  capacious,  so  that  no  injury  may  arise  in 
lambing,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  size  of  the  heads  of 
the  lambs.  The  shape  of  the  ram's  head  should  be  studied, 
for  the  same  reason. 

In  crossing,  however,  for  the  purpote  of  establishing  a  new 
breed,  the  size  of  the  male  must  give  way  to  other  more  im* 
portant  considerations ;  although  it  will  still  be  desirable  to 
use  a  large  female  of  the  breed  which  is  sought  to  be  improved. 
Thus,  the  South-Downs  have  vastly  improved  the  larger 
Hampshires,  and  the  Leicester,  the  huge  Lincolns  and  the 
Cotswolds. 
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xmm  OT  BAm. 
Merino  nuqis  «re  frequently  used  from  the  firat  to  tlie  teirth 
jear,  and  even  longer.  The  lianbB  of  reiy  old  lama  are 
commonlj  supposed  not  to  be  as  those  of  middle-aged  ones ; 
though  where  rams  hav^e  not  been  overtasked,  and  have  been 
properly  fed,  little  if  any  difference  is  discoverable  in  their 
progeny  by  reason  of  their  sire's  age.  A  ram  lamb  should  not 
be  used,  as  it  retards  his  growth,  injures  his  form,  and,  in 
many  instances,  permanently  impairs  his  vigor  and  courage. 
A  yearling  may  run  with  thirty  ewes,  a  two-year-old  ^th 
from  forty  to  fifty,  and  a  three-year-old  with  from  fifty  to  sixty ; 
while  some  very  powerfrd,  mature  rams  will  serve  seventy  or 
eighty.  Fifty,  however,  is  enough,  where  they  run  ioiih  the 
ewes.  It  is  well  settled  that  an  impoverished  and  overtasked 
animal  does  not  transmit  his  individual  properties  so  decidedly 

■ 

to  his  offspring  as  does  one  in  full  vigor. 

Rams,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  selected  for  ewes  by  mere 
chance,  but  according  as  tiieir  qualities  may  improve  those  of 
the  ewes.  It  may  not  be  eUper^uous,  though  seemingly  a 
repetition,  to  state  that  a  good  ewe  flock  Should  eidiibit  these 
characteristics :  strong  bone^  supporting  a  roomy  frame,  affording 
space  for  a  large  development,  of  flesh ;  abundance  of  wool  of 
a^od  quaMy,  keeping  the  ewes  warm  in  inclement  weather, 
and  insuring  profit  to  the  breeder ;  a  disposUion  to  fatten  early, 
enabling  the  breeder  readily  to  get  rid  of  his  sheep  selected  for 
the  batcher;  and  a  prolific  tendency,  increasmg  the  flocb 
rapidly,  and  being  alsd  a  source  of  profit  Every  one  of  these 
properties  is  advantageous  in  itself;  but  when  all  are  combined 
in  the  same  individuals  of  a  flock,  that  flock  is  in  a  high  state 
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of  perfection.  In  selecting  rams,  it  should  be  obSerred 
whether  or  not  they  possess  one  or  more  of  those  qualities  in 
which  the  ewes  may  be  deficient,  in  which  case  their  union 
with  tiie  ewes  will  produce  in  the  progeny  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ewes  themselves,  and  such 
a  result  will  improve  the  state  of  the  future  ewe-flock ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  ewes  are  superior  in  all  points  to  the  rams, 
then,  of  course,  the  use  of  such  will  only  serve  to  deteriorate 
'tiie  fixture  ewe-flock.  v 

Several  rams  running  in  the  same  flock  excite  each  other  to 
an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  activity,  besides  injuring  each 
other  by  constant  blows.  It  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  bad 
husbandry,  where  it  can  be  avoided,  and,  as  customarily 
managed,  is  destructive  to  every  thing  like  careful  and 
judicious  breeding.  The  nice  adaptation  which  the  male 
should  possess  to  the  female  is  out  of  the  question  where  half 
a  dozen  or  more  rams  are  running  promiscuously  with  two  or 
three  hundred  ewes. 

B^ore  the  rams  are  let  out,  the  breeding  ewes  should  all  be 

brought  together  in  one  yard ;  the  form  of  each  noted,  together 

with  the  length,  thickness,  quality  and  style  of  her  wool — 

asoertained  by  opening  the  wool  on  the  shoulder,  thigh,  and 

belly.    When  every  point  is  thus  determined,  that  ram  should 

be  selected  which,  on  the  whole,  is  best  calculated  to  perpetuate 

the  ezeellencieB  of  each,  both  of  fleece  and  carcass,  and  to  best 

counterbalanoe  defects  in  the  mutnal  ol&pring.    Every  ewe, 

when  turned  in  with  the  ram,  should  be  given  a  distinct  mark, 

which  will  continue  visible  until  the  next  shearing.     For  this 

purpose,  nothing  is  better  than  Yenetian  red  and  hog's  lard, 

wen  incorporated,  and  marked  on  with  a  cob.    The  ewes  for 
8 
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eachfram  require  a  differently  shaped  mack,  and  the  mark 
ehould  also  be  made  on  the  ram,  as  noted  in  the  sheep-book. 
Thns  it  can  be  determined  at  a  glance  by  what  ram  the  ewe 
was  tapped,  any  time  before  the  next  shearing.  The  ewes 
selected  for  each  ram  are  placed  in  different  enclosures,  and 
the  chosen  ram  placed  with  them.  Rams  require  but  little 
preparation  on  being  put  among  ewes.  If  their  skin  is  red  in 
the  flanks  when  the  sheep  are  turned  up,  they  are  ready  for 
the  ewes,  for  the  natural  desire  is  then  upon  them.  Most  oC 
the  ewes  will  be  senred  during  the  second  week  the  ram  is 
among  them,  and  in  the  third,  all.  It  is  better,  however,  not 
to  withdraw  the  rams  until  the  expiration  of  four  weeks,  when 
the  flocks  can  be  doubled,  or  otherwise  re-arranged  for  winter, 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  trouble  thus  taken  is,  in  reali^^ 
slight — nothing,  indeed,  when  the  beneficial  results  are  con- 
sidered. With  two  assistants,  seyeral  hundred  ewes  may  be 
properly  classified  and  divided  in  a  single  day. 

Where  choice  rams  are  scarce,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  senrices  of  one  go  a  great  way,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to 
have  separate  enclosures — as  on  farms  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  breeding  ewes,  or  where  the  shepherd  system  is 
adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  fences — ^resort  may  be  had  to 
another  method.  A  hut  should  be  built,  containing  as  many 
apartments  as  the  ram  is  desired  to  be  used,  with  an  alley 
between  them,  each  apartment  to  be  furnished  with  a  feeding- 
box  and  trough  in  one  comer,  and  gutes  or  bars  opening  from 
each  into  the  alley,  and  at  each  end  of  the  alley.  Adijoining 
these  apartments,  a  yard  should  be  inclosed,  of  size  just  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  flock  of  breeding  ewes. 

A  couple  of  strong  ramgy  of  any  qualityi  for  about  ever^ 
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iiondred  ew«B,  am  then  «pr<nied,  their  briskets  nibbed  with 
Yenetian  red  aitd  hog's  lard^  and  let  loose  among  the  ewes. 
Aproning  is  performed  by  sewing  a  belt  of  eoarse  sacking, 
broad  enough  to  extend  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  legs,  loosely 
bat  stronglj  aioond  the  body.  To  prevent  its  slipping  forward 
or  back,  Btxwps  are  carried  roond  the  bneast  and  back  of  the- 
breecL  It  should  be  made  perfedly  secure,  or  all  the  labor 
of  this  method  of  coapli^g  will  be  far  worse  than  thrown 
away.  The  pigment  on  the  brisket  should  be  renewed  eyery 
two  or  three  days ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
''teasers" — as  these  aproned  rams  are  called — about  once  a 
week,  as  they  do  not  long  retun  their  courage  under  such  un- 
natural drcumstances.  Twice  a  day  the  ewes  are  brought 
into  the  yard  fn  front  of  the  hut.  Those  marked  on  their 
rumps  1^  the  teaseiB  are  taken  into  the  alley.  Each  is 
«dimtted  once  to  the  fiim  for  which  she  is  markedi  and  then 
goes  out  at  the  oppoetie  end  of  the  alley  ftom  which  they 
entered,  into,  a  field  separate  flrom  that  containing  tiie  flock 
from  whidi  she  was  taken.  A  powerful  and  vigorous  ram, 
from  three  to  seven  years  old,  and  properly  fed,  can  thus  be 
made  to  serve  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  eVen  two  hundred 
ewes,  with  no  greater  injury  than  from  running  loose  with 
fifty  or  sixty.  The  labor  here  required  is  likewise  more 
apparent  liian  real,  when  the  operaticm  is  conducted  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

Rams  will  do  better,  accompTish  more,  and  last  two  or  three 
years  longer,  if  daily  fbd  with  grain,  when  on  service,  and  it  is 
better  to  continue  it.  In  all  cases,  they  should,  after  serving, 
be  put  on  good  pasture,  as  they  will  have  lost  a  good  deal  ot 
tondition,  being  indisposed  to  settle  dimng  the  tapping  season. 
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A  ram  shoald  receiye  the  equiyalent  of  from  half  a  pint  io  a 
pint  of  oats  daily,  when  worked  hard.  Thej  are  much  more 
conveniently  fed  when  kept  in  huts.  If  suffered  to  run  at' 
large,  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  tamed  that  they  will  eat 
from  #  measure  held  by  the  shepherd.  Careful  breeders  thus 
.  train  their  stock-rams,  from  the  time  they  are  lambs.  It  is 
very  convenient,  also,  to  have  them  halter-broke,  so  that  they 
can  be  led  about  without  dragging  or  lifting  them.  An  iron 
ring  attached  to  one  of  the  ho(ns,  near  the  point,  to  which  a 
cord  can  be  fastened  for  leading,  confining,  etc,  is  very  useful 
and  convenient  If  rams  are  wild,  it  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  to  feed  them  separately,  and  it  can  only  be 
effected  by  yarding  the  flock  and  catching  them  out  Some 
breeders,  in  addition  to  extra  feeding,  take  the  rams  out  of  the 
flocks  each  nighty  shutting  them  up  in  a  bam  or  stable  by 
themselves.  To  .this  practice  there  is  no  objection^  and  it 
greatly  saves  their  strength. 

Bams  should  not.  be  su&red  to  run  with  the  ewes  over  a 
month,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  much  better  that 
a  ewe  go  dry  than  that  she  have  a  lamb  later  than  the  first  of 
June.  Besides,  after  the  rutting  season  is  over,  the  rams 
grow  cross,  frequently  striking  the  pregnant  ewes  dangerous 
blows  with  their  heavjF  horns,  at  the  racks  and  troughs. 

It  is  reasonably  enough  conjectured,  that  if  procreation  and 
the  first  period  of  gestation  take  place  in  cold  weather,  the 
fcBtus  will  be  fitted  for  the  climate  which  rules  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence.  If  this  be  so*— and.  it  is  certainly  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature — fine-woolled  sheep  are 
most  likely  to  maintain  their  excellence  by  deferring  the  con- 
nection of  the  male  till  the  commencement  of  cold  weather ; 
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and,  in  tbe  Korthem  States,  this  is  done  about  the  first  of 
^Decembe)-,  thna  bringing  the  yeaning  time  in  the  last  of  April, 
or  tlie  first  of  Uay,  when  the  early  graaa  affords  a  large  supply 
and  good  quality  of  food.  ^ 

iiAJiBzzro. 

The  ewe  goes  with  yonng  about  fire  monthB,  Tarying  fron» 
one  hundred  and  forty-fire  to  one  hundred  and  dz^-two  days. 
Pregnant 
ewes  require 
the  same 
food  as  at 
all  other 
times.  Unto 
two  or  three 
weeks  pre- 
eediug  lamb- 
ing, itis  only  ' 
necessary  ' 
that  they, 
like  other 
Btore -sheep, 
be  kept  in  g 

are  any  sepanutj  ■inuigeiuouui  uoueatuuy  lur  uifsui 
alter  that  period,  In  a  climate  where  they  obtain  sufficient 
succulent  food  to  proride  for  a  proper  secretion  of  milk.  Id 
backward  seasons  in  tbe  North,  where  the  grass  does  not  start 
prior  to  the  lambing-time,  carefiil  farmers  feed  their  ewes 
OQ  chopped  roots,  or  roots  mixed  with  oat  and  pea-meal,  which 
is  excellent   economy.     Caution    is,  however,  necessary  to 
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prevent  injury  or  abortion,  which  iB  often  the  result  of  excessive 
fat|  feebleness,  or  disease.  The  first  may  be  remedied  bj  blood- 
letting and  spare  diet ;  and  both  the  last  by  restored  health 
and  generous  food.  Sudden  frights,  as  from  dogs  or  strange 
objects  I  long  or  severe  journeys,  great  exertions,  unwholesome 
food,  blows  in  the  region  of  the  fistus,  and  some  other  causes^ 
produce  abortion. 

Lambs  are  usually  dropped,  in  l^e  North,  Arom  the  first  to 
the  fifteenth  of  May;  in  the  South,  they  can  safely  come 
earlier.  It  is  not  expedient  to  have  them  dropped  when  the 
weather  is  cold  or  boisterous,  as  they  require  too  much  care ; 
but  the  sooner  the  better,  after  the  weatber  has  become  mild, 
and  the  herbage  has  started  sufficiently  to  give  the  ewes  that 
green  food  which  is  required  to  produce  a  plentiful  secretion 
of  milk.  It  is  customary,  in  the  North,  to  have  fields  of 
clover,  or  the  earlte&t  grasses,  reserved  for  the  eariy  spring- 
feed  of  the  breeding-ewes ;  and,  if  these  can  be  contiguous  to 
their  stables,  it  is  a  great  convenience — ^for  the  ^ wes  should 
be  confined  in  the  latter,  on  cold  and  stormy  nights,  during^ 
the  lambing  season. 

If  the  weather  be  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  nights  modern 
ately  warm,  it  is  better  to  have  the  lambing  take  place  in  the 
pasture;  since  sheep  are  then  more  disposed  to  own  their 
lambs,  and  take  kindly  to  them,  than  in  the  confusion  of  a 
small  incloaure.  In  the  latter,  sheep,  unless  particularly 
docile,  crowd  from  one  side  to  another  when  any  one  enters, 
running  over  young  Iambs,  pressing  them  severely,  etc. ;  ewes 
become  separated  from  their  lambs,  and  then  run  violently 
round  from  one  to  another,  jostling  and  knocking  them  about ; 
young  and  timid  ewes,  when  so  separated,  will  frequently 
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neglect  tbeir  Iambs  for  an  hour  or  more  before  they  will  again 
approach  them,  while,  if  the  weather  is  severely  cold,  the 
lamb,  it  it  has  never  sucked,  is  in  danger  of  perishing.  ^ 
Xiambs,  too,  when  first  dropped  in  a  dirty  inclosure,  tumble 
about,  in  tbeir  first  efforts  to  rise,  and  the  membrane  which 
adheres  to  them  becomes'  smeared  with  dirt  and  dung ;  and  ' 
the  ewe's  refusing  to  lick  them  dry  much  increases  the  hazard 
of  freezing 

In  cold  storms,  however,  and  in  sudden  and  severe  weather, 
all  this  must  be  encountered ;  and,  therefore,  every  shepherd 
aboald  teach  his  sheep  docility.  It  requires  but  a  very 
moderately  cold  night  to  destroy  the  new-born  Saxon  lamb, 
which — ^the  pure  blood — is  dropped  nearly  as  naked  as  a  chUd. 
During  a  severely  cold  period,  of  several  days  continuance,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  rear  them,  even  In  the  best  shelter. 
The  Merino,  South-Down,  and  some  other  breeds,  will  endure 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  with  impunity.  Where  inclosures 
are  used  for  yeaning,  they  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent 
litterings  of  straw — ^not  enough,  however,  to  be  thrown  on  at 
any  one  time,  to  embarrass  the  lamb  about  rising. 

The  predisposing  symptoms  of  lambing  are,  enlargement 
and  reddening  of  the  parts  under  the  tail,  and  drooping  of  the 
flanks.  The  more  immediate  are,  when  the  ewe  stretches 
herself  frequently ;  separating  herself  from  her  companions ; 
exhibiting  restlessness  by  not  remaining  in  one  place  for  any  ^ 
length  of  time ;  lying  down  and  rising  up  again,  as  if  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  place ;  pawing  the  ground  with  a  forefoot ; 
bleating,  as  if  in  quest  of  a  Iamb ;  and  appearing  fond  of  the 
lambs  of  other  ewes.  In  a  v^ry  few  hours,  or  even  shorter 
time,  after  the  exhibition  of  these  symptoms,  the  immediate 
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symptom  of  lambing  is  the  expalsion  of  the  bag  of  water 
from  the  vagina.  When  this  is  observed,  the  ewe  should  be 
narrowly  watched,  for  the  pains  of  labor  may  be  expected  to 
come  on  immediately.  When  these  are  felt  by  her,  the  ewe 
presses  er  forces  with  earnestness;  changing  one  place  or 
position  for  another,  as  if  desirous  of  relief. 

The  ewe  does  not  often  require  mechanical  assistance  in 
parturition.  Her  labors  will  sometimes  be  prolonged  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  her  loud  meanings  will  evince  the 
extent  of  her  pain.  Sometimes  she  will  go  about  several 
hours,  and  even  resume  her  grazing,  with  the  fore-feet  and 
nose  of  the  lamb  protruding  at  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.  If 
let  alone,  however.  Nature  will  generally  relieve  her.  In 
case  of  a  false  parturition  of  the  foBtus— which  is  compara* 
tivdy  rare — the  shepherd  may  apply  his  thumb  and  frnger, 
after  oiling,  to  push  back  the  lamb,'  and  assist  in  gently  turn- 
ing it  till  the  nose  and  forefeet  appear.  Where  feebleness  in 
expelling  the  fo&tus  exists,  only  the  slightest  aid  should  be 
rendered,  and  that  to  help  the  throes  of  the  dam.  The 
objection  to  interfering— -except  as  a  last  resort— is,  that  the 
ewe  is  lightened  when  caught,  and  her  efforts  to  expel  the 
lamb  cease.  When  aided,  in  any  case,  the  gentlest  force 
should  be  applied,  and  only  in  conjunction  with  the  efforts  of 
the  ewe.  The  clearing,  or  placenta,  generally  drops  from  the 
ewe  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time — ^in  many  cases,  within 
a  few  minutes — after  lambing.  It  should  be  carried  away, 
and  not  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  lambing-pound. 

Common  kale,  or  curly-greens,  is  excellent  food  for  ewes 
that  have  lambed,  as  its  nutritive  matter,  being  mucilaginous, 
is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  and  beneficial  in  encouraging  the 
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necessary  discharges  of  the  ewe  at  the  time  of  lambing.  la 
these  respects,  it  is  4  better  food  than  Swedish  turnips^-upon 
which  sheep  are  sometimes  fed — ^which  become  rather  too 
fibrous  and  astringent^  in  spring,  for  the  secretion  of  milk«  In 
th^  absence  of  kale  or  cabbage,  a  little  oil*eake  will  aid  the 
discharges  and  poriQr  the  body.  New  grass  also  operates 
medicinally  upon  the  system. 
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While  the  lamb  is  tambling  about  and  attempting  to  rii 
the  ewe,  meanwhile,  licking  it  dry-— it  is  well  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  interfere.  A  Iamb  that  gets  at  the  teai  withont  help, 
and  procures  even  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  knows  bow  to 
help  itself  afterward,  and  rarely  perishea  If  helped,  it  some- 
times continues  to  expect  it,  and  will  do  little  for  itself  for 
two  or  three  daya  ThQ  same  is  true  where  lambs  are  fed 
from  a  spoon  or  bottle. 

But  if  the  lamb  ceases  to  make  eiforts  to  ri8e*--e8pecially  if 
the  ewe  has  left  oflT  licking  it  while  it  is  wet  and  chilly — ^it  is 
time  to  render  assistance.  It  Is  not  advisable  to  throw  the 
ewe  down — as  is  frequently  practised^v-in  order  to  suckle  the 
lamb;  because  instinct  teaches  the  latter  to  point  its  nose 
upuford  in  searcb  of  the  teata  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  difficult 
to  teach  it  to  suck  from  the  bag  of  the  prostrate  ewe ;  and 
when  it  is  taught  to  do  this,  by  being  so  suckled  several  times, 
it  is  awkward  about  finding  the  (eat  in  the  natural  position, 
when  it  begins  to  stand  and  help  itself.  Carefully  disen- 
gaging the  ewe  from  her  companions,  with  his  crook — which 
useful  article  will  be  hereafter  described — ^the  assistant  should 
place  one  hand  before  the  neck  and  the  other  behind  the 
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l>attoeks  of  the  ewe,  and  then,  pressing  her  against  his  faiees, 
he  should  hold  her  firmly  and  still,  so  that  she  will  not  be 
constantly  crowding  away  from  the  shepherd,  who  should  set 
the  lamb  on  its  feet,  inducing  it  to  stand,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
snpporting  it  an  Ha  feet  by  placing  one  hand  under  its  body ; 
put  its  mouth  to  the  teat,  and  encourage  it  to  suck  by  tickling 
it  about  the  roots  of  the  tail,  flanks,  etc.,  with  a^ finger.  The 
lamb,  mistaking  this  last  for  the  caresses  of  its  dam,  will  re- 
double its  efforts  to  sopk.  Sometimes  it  will  manifest  great 
dullness,  and  even  apparent  obstinacy,  in  refusing  for  a  long 
time  to  attempt  to  assist  itself,  crowding  backward,  etc. ;  but 
the  kind  and  gentle  shepherd,  who  will  not  sink  himself  to  the 
lerel  of  a  brute,  by  resenting  the  stupidity  of  a  brute,  wfll 
generally  carry  the  point  by  perseverance.  Sometimes  milk- 
ing a  little  into  the  lamb's  mouth,  holding  tixe  latter  close  to 
the  teat,  will  induce  it  to  take  hold. 

If  the  ewe  has  no  milk,  the  lamb  should  be  fed,  until  the 
natural  supply  commences,  with  small  quantities  of  the  milk 
of  e^netjo-milch  cow.  This  should  be  mixed,  say  half  and  half, 
witb  water,  with  enough  molasses  to  give  it  the  purgative 
effect  of  the  first  milk,  g«ntly  warmed  to  the  natural  heat — not 
scalded  and  suffered  to  cool — and  then  fed  through  a  bottle 
with  a  sponge  in  the  opening  of  it,  which  the  Iamb  should 
wck,  if  it  can  be  induced  so  to  do.  If  the  milk  is  poured  in 
its  mouth  firom  a  spoon  or  bottle,  it  is  frequently  dilBcult,  as 
before  stated,  to  induce  it  to*8Uck.  Moreover,  unless  milk  is 
poured  into  the  mouth  slowly  and  with  care — ^no  faster  than 
the  lamb  can  swallow — a  speedy  wheezing,  the  infallible 
precursor  of  death,  will  show  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  has 
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been  IbFced  into  the  lungs.    Lamlts  have  been  frequently 
killed  in  this  way. 

If  a  lamb  becomes  chilled,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
blanket,  placed  in  a  wann  room,  and  given  a  little  milk  as 
soon  as  it  will  swallow.  A  trifle  of  pepper  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  milki  and  with  good  efllBct,  for  the  purpose  of' 
rousing  the  cold  and  torpid  stomach  into  action.  In  New 
England,  und^  such  circumstances,  the  lamb  is  sometimes 
'*  baked,"  as  it  is  called — ^that  is,  put  in.  a  blanket  in  a  moder- 
ately-heated oven,  until  warmth  and  animation  are  restored ; 
others  immerse  ityn  tepid  water,  and  eubssquentiy  rub  it  dry, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  method  where  the  lamb  is' 
nearly  frosen.  A  good  blanket  however,  a  warm  room,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  litUe  gentle  friction  will  generally 
suffice. 

If  a  strong  ewe,  with  a  good  bag  of  milk,  chance  to  lose  her 
lamb,  she  should  be  required  to  bring  up  one  of  some  other 
ewe's  twins,  or  the  Iamb  of  some  feeble  or  young  ewe,  having 
an  inadequate  supply  of  milk.  Her  own  lamb  should  be 
skinned  as  soon  as  possible  alter  death,  and  the  skin  sewed 
over  the  lamb  which  she  is  to  foster.  She  will  sometimes  be  a 
little  suspicious  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  if  so,  she  should  be  kept 
in  a  small  pen  with  the  lamb,  and  occasionally  looked  to. 
After  she  has  taken  well  to  it^  the  false  skin  may  be  removed 
in  three  or  four  days.  If  no  lamb  is  placed  on  a  ewe  which 
lost  her  lamb,  and  which  has  ajiill  bag  of  milk,  the  milk 
should  be  drawn  from  the  bag  once  or  twice,  or  garget  may 
ensue;  even  if  this  is  not  the  result,  permanent  indura- 
tions, or  other  results  of  inflammatory  action,  will  take  place, 
injuring  the  subsequent  nursing   properties  of  the  animal. 
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Whea  milked,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  bag  for  sotne  time  in  cold 
water,  since  it  checks  the  subseqaent  secretions  of  milk,  as  well 
as  allays  iaflammati(m. 

Sometimes  a  young  ewe,  though  exhibiting  sufficient  fond* 
ness  for  her  lamb,  will  not  stand  for  it  to  suck ;  and  in  this 
case,  if  the  lamb  is  not  rery  strong  and  persevering,  and 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  cold,  it  soon  grows  weak,  and 
perishe&  The  conduct  of  the  dam,  in  such  instances,  is 
occasioned  by  inflammatory  action  about  the  bag  or  teats,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  by  the  novelty  of  her  position.  In  this 
case,  die  sheep  should  be  caught  and  held  until  the  Iamb  has 
exhausted  her  bag,  and  there  will  not  often  be  any  trouble 
afterward ;  though  it  may  be  well  enough  to  keep  them  in  a 
pen  together  until  the  fact  is  determined. 

Such  pens — ^necessary  in  a  variety  of  cases  other  than 
those  mentioned — ^need  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
and  should  be  built  of  light  materials,  and  fastened  together  at 
the  comers,  so  that  they  can  be  readUy  moved  by  one  man, 
or,  at  the  most^  two,  from  place  to  place,  where  they  are 
wanted.  Their  position  should  be  daily  shifted,  when  sheep 
are  in  them,  for  cleanliness  and  fresh  feed.  Light  pine  poles, 
laid  up  like  a  fence,  and  each  nailed  and  pegged  to  the  lower 
ones  at  the  comers,  or  laid  on,  are  quite  serviceable.  Two 
or  three  sides  of  a  few  of  them  should  be  wattled  with 
twigs,  and  the  tops  partly  covered,  in  order  to  shield  feeble 
Iambs  from  cold  rains,  piercing  winds,  and  the  like. 

Young  lambs  are  subject  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"  pinning" — ^that  is,  their  first  excrements  are  so  adhesive  and 
tenacious  that  the  orifice  of  the  anus  is  closed,  and  subsequent 
evacuations  prevented.    The  adhering  matter,  in  such  cases, 
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Bhonld  be  entirely  remove^,  and  the  part  nibbed  with  a  little 
dry  clay,  to  prevent  sabseqaent  adhesion.  Lambs  will  fre- 
quently perish  from  this  cause,  if  not  looked  to  for  the  first 
few  daya 

The  ewes  and  their  young  ought  to  be  divided  into  small 
flocks,  and  have  a  frequent  change  of  pasture.  Some  careful 
shepherds  adopt  the  plan  of  confining  their  lambs,  allowing 
them  to  suck  two  or  three  times  a  day.  By  this  method  they 
sufier  no  fatigue,  and  thrive  much  faster.  It  is,  however, 
troublesome  as  well  as  ii^urious,  since  the  exercise  is  essential 
to  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  lamb  intended  for  rearing. 
It  is  admissible  only  when  they  are  wanted  for  an  early 
market ;  and  with  those  who  rear  them  for  this  purpose  it  is  a 
common  practice. 

Where  there  are  orphans  or  supernumeraries  in  'liie  flock, 
the  deserted  lambs  must  be  brought  up  .by  hand.  Such 
animals,  called  pet  lambs,  are  supported  on  cow's  milk,  which 
tliey  receive  warm  from  the  cows  each  time  they  are  milked, 
and  as  mudi  as  they  can  drink  In  the  intervals  of  meals,  in 
bad  weather,  they  are  kept  under  cover;  in  good  weather  they 
are  put  into  a  grass  enclosure  during  the  day,  and  sheltered  at 
night  until  the  nights  become  warm.  They  a{e  fed  by  hand 
out  of  a  small  vessel,  which  should  contain  as  much  milk  as  it 
is  known  each  can  drink  They  are  first  taught  to  drink  out 
of  thd  vessel  with  the  fingers,  like  a  calf,  and  as  soon  as  they 

can  hold  a  finger  steady  in  the  mouth,  a  small  tin  tube,  about 

* 

three  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quOl, 
should  be  covered  with  several  folds  of  linen,  sewed  tightly 
on,  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  teat,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  drink  their  allowance  of  milk  with  great  ease  and  quick- 
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nees.  A  goose-quill  would  answer  the  same  purpoee,  were  it 
not  easily  squeezed  together  by  the  mouth.     When  the  same 

person  feeds  the  lambs — and  this  should  be  the  dairy-maid 

they  soon  become  attached  to  her,  and  desire  to  foUow  her 
everywhere ;  but  to  prevent  their  blealiing,  aad  to  make  them 
contented,  an  apron  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  hung  on  a  stake  or 
bush  in  the  inclosure,  will  keep  them  together. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  lambs  and  for  their  dams  that  they 
be  weaned  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  months  old.  When 
taken  away,  they  should  be  put  for  several  days  in  a  field 
distant  f^om  the  ewes,  that  they  may*Bot  hear  each  others 
bleatings,  as  the  lambs,  when  in  hearing  of  their  dams,  continue 
restless  much  longer,  and  make  constant  and,  frequently,  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  crawl  through  the  fences  which  separate  them. 
One  or  two  tame  old  ewes  are  turned  into  the  field  with  them, 
to  teach  them  to  come  at  the  call,  find  salt  when  thrown  to 
them,  and  eat  out  of  troughs  when  winter  approaches. 

When  weaned,  the  lambs  should  be  put  on  the  freshest  and 
tenderest  grass— rich,  sweet  food,  but  not  too  luxuriant  Tbe 
grass  and  clover,  sown  the  preceding  spring,  on  grain-fields 
seeded  down,  is  often  reserved  for  them.  The  dams,  on  tiie 
contrary,  should  be  put  for  a  fortnight  on  short,  dry  feed,  to 
stop  the  flow  of  milL  They  should  be  looked  to  after  a  day 
or  two,  and  if  the  bags  of  any  are  found  much  distended,  the 
milk  should  lie  drawn  away,  and  the  bags  trashed  for  a  little 
time  in  cold  water.  On  short  feed,  they  rarely  give  much 
trouble  in  this  respect  When  thoroughly  dried  off,  they 
should  have  the  best  fare,  to  enable  them  to  recover  condition 
for  subsequent  breeding  ahd  wintering.  The  fall  is  a  critical . 
period  ui  which  to  lose  flesh,  either  for  sheep  or  lambs  ^  and 
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if  any  are  found  deficient,  they  should  at  once  be  prorided  with 
extra  feed  and  attention.  If  cold  weather  overtake  them,  poor 
or  in  ill  health,  they  will  scarcely  outlive  it ;  or  if  by  chance 
they  survive,  their  emaciated  carcass,  impaired  constitution, 
imd  scant  fleece  will  ill  repay  the  food  and  attention  they  will 
have  cost. 


CABTBATIOa'  AND   DOOEIVa. 

Some  breeders  advocate  castration  in  a  day  or  two  after 
birth,  while  others  will  not  allow  the  operation  to  be  p^ormed 
until  the  lamb  is  a  month  old.  The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  is  in  favor  of  any  time  between  two  and  six  weeks 
after  birth,  when  the  creature  has  attained  some  strength,  and 
the  parts  Jiave  not  become  too  rigid.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  best  English  breeders  tecommend  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
old  as  the  proper  time.  A  lamb  of  a  day  old  cannot  be  con- 
firmed in  all  the  ftinctions  of  its  body,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  the  testicles  can  then  scarcely  be  found.  At  a  month 
old,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lamb  may  be  so  fat,  and  the  weather 
so  warm,  that  the  operaticMi  may  be  attended  with  febrile 
action.  Dry,  pleasant  weather  should  be  selected  for  this  :  a 
cool  day,  if  possible  ]  if  warm,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning. 

Castration  is  a  simple  and  safe  process.  Let  a  man  hold  a 
lamb  with  its  back  pressed  firmly  against  ^s  breast  and 
stomach,  and  all  four  legs  gathered  in  front  in  his  hands.  Cut 
ofif  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  free  the  testicle  from  the  inclosing 
membrane,  and  then  driftw  it  steadily  out,  or  clip  the  cord  with 
a  knife  if  it  does  not  snap  off  at  a  proper  distance  flrom  the 
testicle.    Some  shepherds  draw  both  testicles  at  once  with 
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their  teethe  It  is  usual  to  drop  a  little  salt  into  the  pouch. 
Where  the  weather  is  very  warm,  some  touch  the  end  of  the 
pouch  with  an  ointment,  consisting  of  tar,  lard,  and  turpentine. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  animal  will  do  as  well  with- 
out  anj  application. 

The  object  of  docking  is  to  keep  the  sheep  behind  clean 
from  filth  and  vermin ;  since  the  tail,  if  left  on,  is  apt  to  col- 
lect filth,  and,  if  the  animal  purges,  becomes  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  The  tail,  however,  should  not  be  docked  too  short, 
since  it  is  a.protectjon  against  cold  in  winter.  This  operatioa 
is  by  many  deferred  till  a  late  period,  from  apprehension  of 
too  much  loss  of  blood ;  but^  if  the  weather  be  favorable  and 
the  lamb  in  good  condition,  it  may  be  performed  at  the  same 
time  as  castration  with  the  least  trouble  and  without  ii\jury. 

The  tail  should  be  laid  upon  a  plank,  the  animal  being  held 
in  the  same  position  as  before.  With  one  hand  the  skin  is 
drawn  toward  the  body,  while  another  person,  with  a  two- 
inch  chisel  and  mallet,  strikes  it  off  at  a  blow,  between  the 
bone-joints,  leaving  it  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long. 
The  skin  immediately  slipef  back  over  the  wound,  which  is 
soon  healed.  Should  bleeding  continue — as,  however,  rarely 
happens — so  long  as  to  sicken  the  lamb,  a  small  cord  should 
be  tied  firmly  round  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but  this  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  above  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  points 
of  the  tail  wotld  slough  oft  Ewe  lambs  should  be  docked 
closer  than  rams.  To  prevent  flies  and  maggots,  and  assist  in 
healing,  it  is  well  to  apply  aq  ointment  composed  of  lard  and 
tar,  in  the  proportion  of  four|pounds  of  the  former  to  one  quart 
of  the  latter.  The  lambs  should  be  carefully  protected  from 
cold  and  wet  till  they  are  perfectly  well. 


graaa  haa_  acqaired  Bubstance.  They  ought,  more- 
over, to  be  provided  for  the  change  of  food  by  the  daily  use 
of  roota  foir  ft  few  daya  before  tnrning  out  The  tendency  to 
kxeesBire  purging  which  is  indaced  by  th«  first  spring-feed. 
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may  be  checked  by  bousing  tbem  at  nigbt  and  feeding  tbem  for 
the  first  few  days  with  a  little  sound,  Bweet  hay.  Th«y 
muat  be  provided  with  pure  water  and  salt ;  for,  though  they 
may  do  tolerably  well  witbonb  either,  yet  thrift  and  freedom 
Iroia  disease  are  cheaply  secured  by  this  Blight  atteotion. 

As  to  vxUer,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  indispensable  in 
the  summer  pastures,  since  the  dews  and  the  succulence  of  the 
feed  answer  as  a  substitute ;  but  a  wide  experience  having 
demonstrated  that  free  access  to  it  is  advantageous,  particularly 
to  those  having  lambs,  it  should  be  considered  a  matter  t^ 
importance  on  a  sbeep-farm  so  to  arrange  the  pastures,  if 
possible,  as  to  bring  water  into  each  of  them. 

Salt  is  indispensable  to  the  health,  especially  in  the 
summer.  It  is  common  to  give  it  once  a  week,  while  they 
are  at  grass. 
Itisstill  better 
to  give  them 
fVee  access  U» 
it,  at  all  times, 
by  keeping  it 
in  a   covered 
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one  side,  as  in  the  engraving  annexed.  '  A  large  hollow  log, 
with  holes  cut  along  the  side  for  the  insertion  of  the  heeds  of 
the  animals,  answers  very  well.  A  sheep  having  ft«e  access 
to  salt  at  all  times  will  never  eat  too  much  of  it ;  aad  it  will 
take  its  supply  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  Nature 
demands,  instead  of  eating  of  it  voraciously  at  stated  periods, 
as  intermediate  abstinence  will  stimulate  it  to  do  When  salt 
b  fed  but  once  a  week,  it  is  better  to  hare  »"  stated  day,*so 
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that  it  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  it  is  well  to  lay  the  salt  oq 
flat  stones — ^though  if  laid  in  little  handfuls  on  the  grass,  very 
little  of  it  will  be  lost 

Tab.  This  is  supposed  by  many  to- form  a  very  healthfal 
condiment  for  sheep,  and  they  smear  the  nose  with  it,  which 
is  licked  and  swallowed  as  the  natural  heat  of  the  flesh,  or 
that  of  the  weather,  causes  it  to  trickle  down  over  the  nostrils 
and  lips.  Others,  suffering  the  flock  to  get  unusually  salt- 
hungry,  place  tar  upon  flat  stones,  or  in  troughs,  and  then 
scatter  salt  upon  it  so  that  both  may  be  consumed  together. 
Applied  to  the  nose,  in  the  nature  of  a  cataplasm,  it  may  be 
advantageous  in  catarrhs ;  and  in  the  same  place,  at  the  proper 
periods,  its  odor  may,  perhaps,  repel  the  fly,  the  eggs  of  which 
produce  the  ''  gout  in  the  head,"  as  it  is  termed.  However 
valuable  it  may  be  as  a  medicine,  and  even  as  a  debergent  in 
the  case  specified,  there  is  but  slight  ground  for  confidence  in 
it  merely  as  a  condiment 

Bry^  stoeet  pcustureSy  and  such  as  abound  in  aromatic  and 
bitter  plants,  are  best  suited  for  sheep-walks.  No  animal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  goat,  crops  so  g^at  a  variety  of 
plants.  They  eat  many  which  are  rejected  by  the  horse  and 
the  ox,  which  are  even  essential  to  their  own  wants.  In  this 
respect  they  are  valuable  assistants  to  the  husbandman,  as  they 
feed  greedily  on  wild  mustard,  burdock,  thistles,  marsh* 
mallows,  milk-weed,  and  various  other  offending*  plants ;  and 
the  Merino  exceeds  the  more  recent  breeds  in  the  range  of  his 
selections. 

In  pastures,  however,  where  the  dry  stalks  of  the  burdock, 
or  the  hound's-tongue,  or  tory-weed  have  remained  standing 
over  the  winter,  the  burs  are  caught  in  the  now  long  wool^ 
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and,  if  they  are  nmneroos,  the  wool  is  rendered  cn^tirelj  un- 
marketable and  almost  valueless.  Even  the  dry  prickles  of 
the  common  and  Canada  thistles,  where  they  aie  yery  numer- 
ous, get  into  the  neck-wool  of  sheep,  as  they  thrust  their 
heads  under  and  among  them  to  crop  the  first  scarce  feed  of 
the  northern  sprmg ;  and,  independently  of  injuring  the  wool, 
they  make  it  difficult  to  wash  and  otherwise  handle  the  sheep. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  soundest  policy  to  keep  sheep  on 
the  cleanest  pastures,  those  free  from  these  and  similar  plants ; 
and  in  a  region  where  they  are  pastured  the  year  round,  they 
should  be  kept  from  contact  with  them  for  some  months  prior 
to  shearing. 

Many  prepare  arHfioml  pastures  for  their  flocks,  which  may 
be  done  with  a  number  of  plants.  Winter  rye,  or  wheat  sown 
early *in  the  season,  may  be  fed  off  in  the  fall,  without  Injury 
to  the  crop ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  the  rye  may  be 
pastured  till  the  stalks  shoot  up  and  begin  to  form  a  head. 
This  affords  an  early  and  nutritious  food.  Com  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  or  thickly  in  drills,  and  either  fed  off  in  the  fields  or 
cut  and  carried  to  the  sheep  in  their  folda  White  mustard  is 
also  a  valuable  crop  for  this  purpose. 

To  give  sheep  sufficient  variety,  it  is  better  io  divide  (heir 
range  into  several  smaller  ones,  and  change  them  as  often,  at 
least,  as  once  a  week.  They  seek  a  favorite  resting-place,  on 
a  dry,  elevated  part  of  the  field,  which  soon  becomes  soiled. 
By  removing  them  from  this  for  a  few  days,  rain  will  cleanse 
or  the  sun  dry  it,  so  as  to  make  it  again  suitable  fo^th^n. 
More  sheep  may  be  kept,  and  in  better  condition,  where  this 
practice  is  adopted,  than  where  they  are  confined  to  the  same 
pasture. 
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SoABE.  Ko  one  who  has  obeerred  with  what  eagerness 
fibeep  seek  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  how  they  pant  and 
apparently  suffer  when  a  hot  sun  is  pouring  down  upon  their 
nearly  naked  bodies,  will  doubt  that,  both  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  utility,  they  should  be  provided,  daring  the  hot 
sammer-months,  with  a  better  shelter  than  that  afforded  by 
a  common  rail-fence.  Forest  trees  are  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  shades,  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  utility  as  it  is  to  good 
taste  to  strip  them  entirely  from  the  slieep-walka  A  strip  of 
Btone-wall  or  close  board  fence  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  pasture^  forms  a  totetable  substitute  for  treea  But  in  the 
absence  of  all  these  and  of  buildings  of  any  kind,  a  shade  can 
be  cheaply  constructed  of  poles  and  brush,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sheds  of  the  same  materials  for  winter  shelter,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described. 

FsifCBS.  Poor  fences  will  teach  ewes  and  wethers,  as  well 
as  rams»  to  jump ;  and  for  a  Jumping  flock  there  is  no  remedy 
but  immoderately  high  fences,  or  extirpation.  One  jumper 
will  soon  teach  the  trick  to  a  whole  flock ;  and  if  one  by  chance 
is  brought  in,  it  should  be  immediat;ely  hoppled  or  killed. 
The  last  is  byfer  the  surest  and  safest  remedy. 

HoPFUMO  is  done  by  sewing  the  ends  of  a  leather  strap,  % 
broad  at  the  extremities,  so  that  it  will  not  cut  into  the  flesh, 
to  a  fore  and  hind  leg,  just  above  the  pastern  joints,  leaving 
the  legs  at  about  the  natural  distadte  apart  Clogging  is 
fastening  a  billet  of  wood  to  the  fore  leg  by  a  leather  strap. 
Tohing  is  fastening  two  rams  two  or  three  feet  apart,  by  bows 
around  their  necks,  inserted  in  a  light  piece  of  timber,  some 
two  or  three  inches  in  sise.  Pohiag  is  done  by  inserting  a 
bow  in  a  short  bit  of  light  timber,  into  which  bit — ^wom  on  the 
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under  side  of  the  neck — a  rod  is  inserted,  wfaidi  projects  % 
couple  of  feet  in  front  of  the  sheep. 

These  and  similar  devices,  to  prevent  rams  from  scaling 
fences,  may  be  employed  as  a  last  resort  by  those  improvident 
fikrmers  who  prefer,  by  sach  troublesome,  usurious,  and,  at 
best,  insecure  means,  to  guard  against  that  viciousness  which 
they  might  so  much  more  easily  have  prevented  from  being 
acquired. 

Danoebous  BAMa  From  being  teased  and  annoyed  by 
boys,  or  petted  and  played  with  when  young,  and  sometimes 
without  any  other  stimulant  than  a  naturally  vicions  temper, 
rams  occasionally  become  very  troublesome  by  their  propensity 
to  attack  men  or  cattle.  Some  will  allow  no  man  to  enter  the 
field  where  they  are  without  making  an  immediate  onset  upon 
him;  while  others  will  knock  down  the  ox  or  horse  which 
presumes  to  dispute  a  lock  of  hay  with  them.  A  ram  which 
is  known  to  have  acquired  this  propensity  should  at  once  be 
hooded,  and,  if  not  valuable,  at  the  proper  season  converted 
•  into  a  wether.  But  the  courage  thus  manifested  is  usually 
the  concomitant  of  great  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution, 
and  of  a  powerfully  developed  frame.  If  good  in  other  par- 
ticulars, it  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  services  of  so  valuable  an 
animaL  In  such  cases,  they  may  be  hooded,  by  covering  their 
faces  with  leather  in  suclf  a  manner  that  they  can  only  see  a 
little  backward  and  forward.  They  must  then,  however,  be 
kept  apart  from  the  flock  of  rams,  or  they  will  soon  be  killed 
or  injured  by  blows,  which  they  cannot  see  to  escape. 

It* sometimes  happens  that  a  usually  quiet^tempered  ram 
will  suddenly  exhibit  ^ome  pugnacity  when  one  is  salting  or 
feeding  the  flock.    If  such  a  person  turns  to  run,  he  is  imme- 


diately  knocked  down,  and  the  ram  learns,  from  that  single 
lesson,  the  secret  of  his  mastery,  and  the  propensity  to 
exercise  il  As  the  ram  gives  his  blow  from  the  summit  of 
the  parietal  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  frontal  bones  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  not  from  the  forehead,  he  is  obliged  to 
erouch  his  head  so  low  when  he  makes  bis  onset  that  he  doea 
not  see  forward  well  enough  to  swerve  suddenly  from  his  righl 
line,  and  a  few  quick  motions  to  the  right  and  left  enable  ono 
to  escape  him.  Run  in  upon  him,  as  he  dashes  by,  with  pitch* 
forkf  club,  or  boot-heel,  and  punish  him  severely  by  blows 
about  the  head,  if  the  club  is  used,  giving  him  no  time  to  rally 
until  he  is  thoroughly  cowed  This  may  be  deemed  harsh 
treatment,  and  likely  to  increase  the  viciousness  of  the  animal. 
Repeated  instances  have,  however,  proved  the  contrary ;  and 
if  die  animal  once  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  overcome, 
he  never  foists  the  lesson. 

PEAnuB  nEKDmo.  Sheep,  when  destined  for  the  prairieff, 
ought  to  commence  their  journey  as  early  after  the  shearing 
as  possible,  since  they  are  then  disencumbered  of  their  fleece, 
and  do  not  catch  and  retain  as  much  dust  as  when  driven 
later;  feed  is  also  generally* better,  and  the  roads  are  dry  and 
hard.  Toung  and  healthy  sheep  should  be  selected,  with  early 
lambs ;  or,  if  the  latter  are  too  young,  and  the  distance  great, 
they  should  be  left,  and  the  ewes  dried  off.  A  large  wagon 
ought  to  accompany  the  flock,  to  carry  such  as  occasionally 
give  out ;  or  they  may  be  disposed  of  whenever  they  become 
enfeebled.  With  good  care,  a  hardy  flock  may  be  driven  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  or  foijrteen  miles  a  day.  Constant  watch- 
fulness is  requisite,  in  order  to  keep  them  healthy  and  in  good 
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plight     One*half  the  expense  of  driving  may  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  well-trained  shepherd-dogs. 

When  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  mast  be  thoroughly 
washed,  to  free  them  from  all  dirt,  and  closely  examined  as  to 
any  diseases  which  they  may  have  contracted,  that  these  may 
be  promptly  removed.  A  variety  of  snitable  fbod  and  good 
shelter  mast  be  provided  for  the  antamn,  winter,  and  spring  . 
ensaing,  and  every  necessary  attention  given  to  them.  This 
would  be  necessary  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  country ; 
but  it  is  Iftuch  more  so  when  they  have  just  undergone  » 
campaign  to  which  neither  they  nor  their  race  have  been 
accustomed. 

Sheep  cannot  be  kept  on  the  prairies  without  mudi  caie, 
artificial  food,  and  proper  attention;  and  losses  have  often 
occurred,  by  reason  of  a  false  system  of  economy  attempted  by 
many,  from  disease  and  mortality  in  the  flocks,  amply  sufficient 
to  have  made  a  generous  provision  for  the  comfort  and  security 
of  twice  the  number  lost.  More  especially  do  they  require 
proper  food  and  attention  after  the  first  severe  frosts  set  in, 
which  wither  and  kill  the  natural  grasses.  By  nibbling  at  the 
bog — ^tbe  frostbitten,  dead  grass — ^they  are  inevitably  subject 
to  constipatioD,  which  a  bountiful  supply  of  roots,  sulphur, 
etc.,  is  alone  sufficient  to  remove. 

Roots,  grain,  good  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  pea  or  bean- 
vines  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and 
thrift  during  the  wmter,  everywhere  north  of  thirty-nine 
degrees.  In  summer,  the  natural  herbage  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  them  in  fine  condition,  till  they  shall  have  acquired  a 
denser  population  of  animals,  when  it  will  be  found  necessary 
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to  stock  tiiek  H^aadowB  wUh  the  best  Tariefies  of  artificial 


The  prairies  se^m  adapts  to  the  nsiial  varieties  of  sheep 
introdaced  into*  the  United  States ;  and  of  such  are  the  flocks 
made  up,  accordiai^  tp  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  ownera 
Shepherd  dogs  are  iayaliiable  to  the  owners  of  flocks,  in  these 
unfencedy  illimitable  ranges,  both  as  a  defence  against  the 
small  prairie  wolves,  which  jnrowl  aronnd  the  sheep,  hot  have 
been  rapidlj  thinned  off  bj  tiie  settlers,  and  also  as  assistants 
to  the  shepherds  in  driving  and  herding  their  flocks  on  the 
open  groond. 

Pall  wjosboxq.  In  the  North,  the  grass  often  gets  verj 
short  bj  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  of  November,  and  it  has  lost 
most  of  its  nntritiousness  from  repeated  freezing  and  thawing: 
jLt  this  time,  although  no  snow  may  have  £dlen,  it  is  best  to 
give  the  sheep  a  tight,  daily  foddering  of  bright  hay,  and  a  few 
oats  in  the  bundle.  Qiven  thus  for  the  ten  or  twelve  days 
which  precede  the  covering  of  the  groond  by  snow,  fodder 
pays  for  itself  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  daring  the  year.  It 
is  well  to  feed  oats  in  the  bundle,  or  threshed  oats,  about  a  gill 
to  the  head,  in  the  feeding-trough,  carried  to  the  field  for  that 
purpose. 

Wnma  nomnfo.  The  time  for  taking  sheep  from  the 
pastures  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  food. 
Severe  frosts  destroy ,  much  of  the  nutriment  in  the  grasses^ 
and  they  soon  after  cease  to  afford  adequate  nourishment. 
Lon^  exposure  to  cold  storms,  with  such  food  to  sustain  them, 
will  rapidly  reduce  the  condition  of  these  animals.  The  only 
safe  rule  is  to  transfer  them  to  their  winter-quarters  the  first 
day  they  cease  .to  thrive  abroad. 
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Theie  is  no  better  food  f<Mr  efaeep  th«i  well-ripened,  sound 
Timothy  hay ;  though  the  doners  and  nearly  aU  the  cultivated 
grasses  may  be  adrantageously  fed.  Hundteds  and  HioUsands 
of  northern  flocks  recelFC,  during  the  entire  winter,  nothing 
bat  ordinary  hay,  consisting  mainly  of  Timothy,  some  red  tuad 
white  clover,  and  frequently  a  sprinkling  of  gum,  or  spear 
grass.  Bean  and  -pea  Bisnw  are  valuable,  especially  the 
former,  which,  if  properly  cured,  they  prefer  to  the  best  hay ; 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wool.  Where  hay 
is  the  principal  feed,  it  may  be  well,  where  it  is  convenient, 
to  give  corn-stalks  every  fifth  or  sixth  feed,  or  even  once  a 
day ;  or  the  daily  feed,  not  of  hay,  might  alternate  between 

stalks,  pea-straw,  straws  of  the  cereal  grains,  etc.    It  is  mainly 

* 

a  question  of  convenience  with  the  farmer,  provided  a  proper 
supply  of  palatable  N  nutriment  within  a  proper  compass  in 
given.  It  would  not,  however,  be  entirely  safe  to  confine  any 
kind  of  sheep  to  the  straw  of  the  cereal  grains,  unless  it  were 
some  of  those  little  hardy  varieties  of  animals  which  would  be 
of  no  use  in  this  country. 

The  expediency  of  feeding  grain  to  store-sheep  in  winter 
depends  much  on  circumstances.  If  in  a  climate  where  they 
can  obtain  a  proper  supply  of  grass  or  other  green  ^sculents^ 
it  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  where  the  ground  is  frozen  or  covered  with  snow  for 
weeks  or  months,  provided  the  sheep  be  plentifiilly  supplied 
with  good  dry  fodder.  Near  markets  where  the  coarser  grains 
find  a  qnick  sale  at  fair  prices,  it  is  not  usual,'  in  the  Noiih,  to 
feed  grain.  Remote  from  markets  it  is  generally  fed  by  the 
holders  of  large  flocks.  Oats  are  commonly,  preferred,  and 
they  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  gill  a  head  per  day.     Some  feed 


half  the  same  amount  of  j^ellow  corn.  Fewer  sheep,  particn- 
larly  lambs  and  yearlings,  get  thin  and  perish  where  they 
receive  a  daily  feed  of  grain ;  they  consume  less  hay,  and  their 
fleeces  are  increased  in  weight.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
is  Gonsideied  good  economy.  Where  no  grain  is  fed,  three 
daily  feeds  of  hay  are  given.  The  smaller  sizes  of  the  Sazoa 
may  be  well  sustained  on  two  pounds  of  hay ;  but  larger  sheep 
will  consume  from  threi^and  a  half  to  four  or  even  five  pounds 
per  day.  Sheep,  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  when  ex- 
posed to  cold,  will  consume  much  more  than  if  well  protected, 
or  during  a  warmer  season. 

It  is  a  common  and  very  good  practice  to  feed  gpreenish  eat 
oats  in  the  bundle,  at  noon,  and  give  but  two  feeds  of  bay,  one 
at  morning  and  one  at  night.  Some  feed  greenish  cut  peas  in 
the  same  way.  In  warm,  thawing  weather,  when  sheep  get 
to  the  ground  and  refuse  dry  hay,  a  little  grain  assists  ma- 
terially in  keeping  up  their  strength  and  condition.  When  the 
feed  is  shortest  in  winter,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 
localities  where  sheep  can  get  enough  grass  to  take  off  their 
appetite  for  dry  hay,  but  not  quite  enough  to  keep  them  in 
prime  order.  A  moderate  daily  feed  of  oats  or  pease,  placed 
in  the  depository  racks,  would  keep  them  strong  and  in  good 
plight  for  the  lambing  season,  and  increase  their  weight  of 
wool.  ^ 

Few  Northern  farmers  feed  Indian  com  to  store-sheep,  as 
it  is  considered  too  hot  and  stimulating,  and  sheep  are  thought 
to  become  more  liable  to  become  **  cloyed''  on  it  than  on  oats, 
pease,  etc.  Yellow  com  is  not  generally  judged  a  very  safe  ' 
feed  for  lambs  and  yearlings.  Store-sheep  should  be  kept  in 
good,  fait,   plump   condition.     Lambs    aod    yearlings   may  ^ 
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be  as  fat  ft8  th^  will  become  oo  proper  faedlag.  It  is  st&ted 
that  sheep  will  eat  caUon-aeed,  and  thrive  on  it 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sheep  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
get  thin  during  the  winter,  with  the  idea  that  their  condition 
can  at  any  time  be  readily  raised  by  better  feed,  as  with  the 
horse  or  ox  It  is  alwaya  difficult,  and,  unless  properly 
managed,  ezpenstre  and  hazardous,  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
condition  of  a  poor  flock  in  the  winter,  especially  if  they  have 
reached  that  point  where  they  manifest  weakness.  If  the 
feeding  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  be  suddenly  commenced, 
fatal  diarrhoea  will  often  supervene.  All  extra  feeding,  there- 
fore, moat  be  beg^  very  gradually ;  and  it'  does  not  appear, 
in  any  case,  to  produce  proportionable  results* 

Boots,  such  as  ruta-bagas,  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  like, 
make  a  good  substitute  for  grain,  or  as  extra  feed  for  grown 
sheep.  The  ruta-baga  is  preferable  to  the  potatoe  in  its  equiva^ 
lenta  of  nutriment  No  root,  however,  is  as  good  for  lambs 
and  yeariings  as  an  equivalent  of  grain.  Sheep  may  be 
taught  to  eat  nearly  all  the  cultivated  roots.  This  is  done  by 
withholding  salt  from  them,  and  then  feeding  the  chopped 
roots  a  few  times,  nibbed  with  just  sufficient  salt  to  induce 
them  to  eat  the  root  to  obtain  it ;  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  for  salt  before  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  Uie 
roots. 

It  is  customary  with  some  farmers  to  cut  down,  from  time  to 
time  in  the  winter,  and  draw  into  the  sheep-yards,  young  trees 
of  the  hetmloch,  whose  foliage  is  gpreedily  eaten  by  the  dieep, 
after  being  confined  for  some  time  to  dry  feed.  This  browse 
is  commonly  used,  like  tar,  for  some  supposed  medicinal 
virtuosi    It  is  pronounced  ''healthy"  for  sheep.    Much  the 
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eame  remarks  might  be  made  about  this  as  have  been  already 
made  eonoeming  tar.    No  tonics  and  stimulants  are  needed  for 
a  healthy  animal     If  the  foliage  of  the  hemlock  were  con- 
stant! j  accessible  to  them,  there  would  be  no  possible  olijection 
to  their  eating  it^  since  their  instincts,  In  that  case,  would 
teach  them  whether,  and  in  what  quantities,  to  devour  it ;  but 
when  entirely  confined  to  dry  feed  for  a  protracted  period, 
sheep  will  consume  injurious  and  even  poisonous  succulents, 
and  of  the  most  wholesome  ones,  hurtful  quantities.    As  a 
mere  laxative,  an  occasional  feed  of  hemlock  may  be  beneficial ; 
though,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  day's  run  at  grass,  in  a  thaw, 
or  a  feed  of  roots,  would  produce  the  same  result    In  a 
climate  where  grass  is  procurable  most  of  the  time,  browse  tfx 
medicinal  purposes  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Sheep  undoubtedly  require  eaU  in  winter.  Some  sal^  their 
hay  when  it  is  stored  in  the  bam  or  stack.  This  is  objection- 
able, since  the  appetite  of  the  sheep  is  much  the  safest  guide 
In  the  premises.  It  may  be  left  accessible  to  them  in  the  salt- 
box,  as  ia  summer;  or  an  occasional  feed  of  grined  bay  or 
straw  may  be  given  them  in  warm,  thawing  weather,  when 
their  appetite  is  poor.  This  last  is  an  excellent  plan,  and 
serves  a  double  purpose.  With  a  wisp  of  straw,  sprinkle  a 
thin  layer  of  straw  with  brine,  then  another  layer  of  straw, 
and  another  sprinkling,  and  so  on.  Let  this  lie  until  the  next 
day,  for  the  brine  to  be  absorbed  by  the  straw,  and  then  feed 
it  to  all  the  graring  animals  on  the  farm  which  need  salting. 

Water  is  indispensable,  unless  sheep  have  access  to  succu- 
lent food,  or  clean  snow.  Constant  access  to  a  brook  or  spring 
is  best ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  they  should  be  watered  at  least 
once  a  dti^  in  some,  other  way. 
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Fekding  with  othbb  stock.  Sheep  should  not  ran,  or  be 
fed,  in  yard&,  with  any  other  stock.  Cattle  hook  them,  often 
mortallj ;  and  colts  tease  and  frequently  injure  them.  It  is 
often  said  that  "colts  will  pick  up  what  sheep  leave."  But 
well-managed  sheep  rarely  leave  any  thing;  and,  if  they 
chance  so  to  do,  it  is  better  to  rake  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the 
colts'  yard,  than  to  feed  them  together.  If  sheep  are  not  re- 
quired to  eat  their  food  pretty  cle&n,  they  will  soon  learn  to 
waste  large  quantities.  If,  however,  they  are  overfed-  with 
either  hay  or  grain,  it  is  not  proper  to  compel  them,  by  starva- 
tion, to  come  back  and  eat  it  This  they  will  not  do,  unless 
sorely  pinched.  Clean  out  the  troughs,  or  rake  up  the  hay, 
and  the  next  time  feed  less. 

Division  of  i^iOCKs.  If  flocks  are  shut  up  in  small  in- 
closures  during  winter,  according  to  the  northern  custom,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  flocks  of  about  one  hundred  each, 
consisting  of  sheep  of  about  the  same  size  and  strength ; 
otherwise,  the  stronger  rob  the  weaker,  and  the  latter  rapidly 
decline.  This  is  not  so  important  where  the  sheep  roam  at 
large ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  some  division  and  classification 
are  best.  It  is  best,  indeed,  even  in  summer.  The  poorer  and 
feebler  can  by  this  means  receive  better  pasture,  or  a  little 
more  grain  and  better  shelter  in  winter. 

By  those  who  grow  wool  to  any  extent,  breeding  ewes, 
lambs,  and  wethers,  are  invariably  kept  in*  separate  flocks  in 
winter ;  and  it  is  best  to  keep  yearling  sheep  by  themselves 
with  a  few  of  the  smallest  two-year-olds,  and  any  old  crones 
which  are  kept  for  their  excellence  as  breeders,  but  which 
cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  flock  of  breeding  ewes. 

Old  and  feeble  or  wounded  sheep,  late-bom  tambs,  etc.. 
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shonlcl  be  placed  by  themflelves,  even  if  the  number  be  BmaU,  ^ 
as  t^ej  reqaire  better  feed,  warmer  shelter,  and  more  attention. 
Unless  the  sheep  are  of  a  peculiarly  valuable  varletji  however^ 
it  is  better  to  sell  them  off  in  the  fall  at  any  price,  or  to  give 
them  to  some  poor  neighbor  who  has  time  to  norse  them,  and 
who  may  thus  commence  a  flock. 

BnuLABiXT  nv  issDma  II  any  one  principle  in  sheep 
husbandry  deserves  carefbl  attention  more  than  others,  it  is, 
that  the  utmoat  regulorUy  must  be  preserved  in  feeding, 

First,  there  sliould  be  regularity  as  to  ^  times  of  feeding. 
However  abundantly  provided  for,  when  a  flock  are  foddered 
sometimes  at  one  hour  and  sometimes  at  another-^sometimes 
three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  twic^— some  days  grain,  and 
iome  days  none — ^they  cannot  be  made  to  thrive.  They  will  do 
&r  better  on  inferior  keep,  if  fed  with  strict  regularity.  In  a 
climate  where  they  require  hay  three  times  a  day,  the  best 
times  for  feeding  are  about  sunrise  in  the  morning,  at  noon» 
and  an  hour  before  dark  at  night  Unlike  cattle  and  horses^ 
sheep  do  not  feed  well  in  the  dark ;  and,  therefore,  they  9hould 
liave  time  to  consome  their  food  before  night  sets  in.  Noon  is 
the  common  time  for  feeding  grain  or  roots,  and  is  the  best 
time,  if  but  two  fodderings  of  hay  are  given.  If  the  sheep 
receive  hay  three  times,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence with  which  feeding  grain  is  given,  only  that  the 
practice  be  uniform. 

Secondly,  it  is  highly  ess^itial  that  there  should  be  regu* 
larity  in  the  amourU  fed.  The  consumption  of  hay  will,  it  is 
true,  depend  much  upon  the  weather ;  the  keener  the  cold,  the 
more  the  sheep  will  eat.  In  the  South,  much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  grass  obtained.    In  many  places,  a  light,  daily 
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^  foddering  sopplies ;  in  others,  a  light  foddering  placed  in  the 
depoaitorjr  racks  once  m  two  days,  answers  the  purpose.  In  the 
steady  cold  weather  of  the  North,  the  shepherd  readily  learns 
to  determine  about  how  much  hay  will  he  consumed  before  the 
next  foddering  time.  And  this  amount  should,  as  near  as  may 
be,  be  regularly  fed.  In  feeding  grain  or  roots,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  presenring  entire  regularity ;  and  it  is  vastly  more 
important  than  in  feeding  hay.  Of  the  latter,  a  sheep  will  not 
over-eat  and  surfeit  itself ;  of  the  former,  it  will.  Even  if  it  be 
not  fed  grain  to  die  point  of  surfeiting,  it  will  expect  a  like 
amount,  however  over-plenteous,  at  the  next  feeding ;  fiEtiling 
to  receive  which,  it  will  pine  lor  it,  and  manifest  uneasiness. 
The  effect  df  such  irregularity  on  the  stomach,  and  system  of 
any  animal  is  bad ;  and  the  sheep  suffers  more  from  it  thaa 
any  other  animal.  It  is  much  better  that  the  flock  receive  no 
grain  at  all,  than  that  they  reeelTc  it  without  regard  to  regu- 
larity in  the  amount  The  shepherd  should  metuur^  out  the 
grain  to  the  sheep  in  all  instances,  instead  of  guesting  it  out, 
and  measure  it  to  each  separate  flock. 

EvFSCT  ov  FOOD.  WcU-fed  sheep,  as  had  been  previously 
remarked,  produce  more  wool  than  poorly  fed  ones.  Ko 
doctrine  is  more  cleariy  recognized  in  agricultural  chemistry 
than  that  animal  tissues  derive  their  chemical  components 
from  the  same  components  existing  in  their  food.  Yarious 
analyses  show  that  the  chemical  composition  of  wool,  hair, 
hoofs,  nails,  horns,  feathers,  lean  meat,  blood,  ceUular  tissue, 
nerves,  etc.,  are  nearly  identical.  ^ 

The  organic  part  of  wool,  according  to  standard  authorities, 
consists  of  carbon,  50.65;  hydrogen,  7.03;  nitrogen,  17.71; 
o3^en  and  sulphur,  24.61.  The  inorganic  constituents  aie 
small.    When  burned,  it  leaves  but  a  trifling  per  cent,  of  ash.    •    / 
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The  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  wool  shows  tha^ 
its  production  is  increased  by  highly  azotized  food ;  and  from 
various  experiments  made,  a  striking  correspondence  has  been 
found  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  wool  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  food.  *  Feaae  rank  first  in  increasing  the  wool, 
and  Tciy  high  in  the  ayerage  comparative  increase  which  they 
produce  in  all  the  tissues. 

The  increase  of  &t  and  muscle,  as  of  wool,  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is  not  Tery  common,  in  the  North, 
for  wool-growers  to  fatten  their  wethers  for  market  by  extra 
winter  fiseding.  8<»ne  give  them  a  little  more  generous  keep 
the  winter  t>efore  they  are  to  be  turned  off,  and  then  salt 
them  when  tliey  hare  obtained  their  maximum  fittneis  the 
sncceding  fall. 

Stall-feeding  is  lost  on  an  ill-shaped,  unthrifty  animal.  The 
perfection  of  form  and  health,  and  the  uniform  good  condition 
which  characterizes  the  thrifty  one,  indicate,  too  plainly  to  be 
misunderstood,  those  which  will  best  repay  the  care  of  their 
owner.  The  selection  of  any  indifferent  animal  for  stall-fktten- 
ing  will  inevitably  be  attended  with  loss.  Such  ought  to  be 
got  rid  of,  when  first  brought  firom  the  pasture,  for  the  wool 
they  will  bring. 

When  wmter  fattening  is  attempted,  sheep  require  warm, 

dry  shelters,  and  should  receive,  in  addition  to  all  the  hay 

they  will  eat,  meal  twice  a  day  in  troughs— or  meal  once  and 

chopped  roots  once.    The  equivalent  of  firom  half  a  pint  to  a 

pint  of  yellow  com  meal  per  head  each  day  is  about  as  much 

as  ordinary  stocks  of  Merino  wethers  will  profitably  consume ; 

though  in  selected  flocks,  consisting  of  large  animals,  this 

amount  is  frequently  exceeded. 
10 
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Experience  has  amply  demonstreted  that— in  the  climate  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  no  iprafls  grows  ftom 
four  to  four  and  a  half  months  in  the  winter,  and  where,  there- 
fore, all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  gronnd  is  the  repeat- 
edly frozen,  mmntritious  herbage  left  in  the  fall — It  is  better 
to  keep  sheep  confined  in  yards,  excepting  whore  the  groond  is 
covered  with  snow.  If  suffered  to  roam  over  the  fields  at 
other  times,  they  get  enong^  grass  to  take  away  their  appetite 
for  dry  hay,  but  not  enongb  to  sustain  them ;  they  fall  away, 
and  toward  spring  they  become  weak,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  firequently  perish.  Flocks  of  some  sixe  are  here,  of 
course,  alluded  to,  and  on  properly  stocked  farma  A  few 
sheep  would  do  better  with  a  boundless  range. 

Some  let  out  their  sheep  occasionally  for  a  single  day,  dur- 
ing a  thaw ;  others  keep  them  entirely  from  the  ground  until 
let  out  to  grass  in  the  spring.  The  former  course  is  prefimUe 
where  the  sheep  ordinarily  get  nothing  but  dry  fodder.  It 
affords  a  healthy  laxative,  and  a  single  day'ft  grasing  will  not 
take  off  their  appetite  from  more  than  one  succeeding  dry 
feed.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  North,  to  keep  sheep  in  the  yards 
until  the  feed  has  got  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  or  they  will 
get  off  from  their  feed — ^particularly  the  breeding  ewes — and 
get  weak  at  the  most  critical  time  for  iheta  in  the  year. 

Yards  should  be  firm*bottomed,  dry,  and,  in  the  northern 
climate,  kept  well  littered  with  straw.  The  yarding  system 
is  not  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  the  South ;  nor  should 
it  be,  where  sheep  can  get  thdr  living  firom  the  fields. 
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When  the  gpx)UDd  is  frozen,  and  especiallj  when  covered 
with  snow,  the  sheep  eats  hay  well  on  the  ground ;  but  wheo 
the  land  is  soft^  maddy,  or  foal  with  manure,  they  will  scarcely 
touch  hay  placed  on  it — or,  if  they  do,  will  tread  much  of  it 


into  the  mud,  ifk  their  restlessness  while  feeding.  It  should 
then  be  fed  in  radcs,  which  are  more  economical,  even  in  the 
first-named  case ;  since,  when  the  hay  is  fed  on  the  ground^ 
the  leaves  and  seeds,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fodder,  are 
almost  wholly  lost 

To  make  an  economieal  bax-rack-^the  qne  in  most  general 
use  in  the  North — ^take  six  light  pieces  of  scantling,  say  three  * 
inches  square,  one  for  each  comer,  and  one  for  the  centre  of 
each  side.  Boards  of  pine  or  hemlock,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  may  then  be  nailed 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  posts  for  the  sides,  which  are  separated 
by  similar  boards  at  the  ends,  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  Boards 
twelve  inches  wide,  raised  above  the  lower  ones  by  a  space  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  are  nailed  on  the  sides  and  ends^ 
which  completes  the  racL  The  edges  of  the  opening  should 
be  made  perfectly  smooth,  to  prevent  chafing  or  tearing  out 
the  wool  The  largest  dimensions  given  are  suitable  for 
the  large  breeds,  and  the  smallest  for  the  Saxon ;  and  stQl 
fmaller  are  proper  for  the  lambs.    These  should  be  set  on  dry 
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ground,  or  under  the  sheds ;  and  thej  can  be  eaaily  remored 
whereyer  neceasarj.  Uoless  ov^er-fed,  sheep  waste  veiy  little 
hsj  in  them. 

Some  prefer  the  racks  made  with  slats,  or  smootbi  upright 
sticks,  in'  the  form  of  the  common  horse-rack.  This  kind 
should  always  be  accompanied  bj  a  broad  trough  affixed  to 
the  bottom,  to  catch  the  fine  hay  which^ falls  in  feeding  These 
racks  may  be  attached  to  the  side  of  a  building,  or  used 
double.  A  small  lamb  requires  fifteen  inches  of  stmce,  and  a 
large  sheep  two'feet,  for  quiet,  comfortable  feeding ;  and  this 
amount  of  room,  at  least,  should  be  provided  around  the  racks 
for  every  sheep. 

With  what  is  termed  a  ^ofe-raclr,  sheep  do  not  crowd  and 
take  advantage  of  each  other  so  much  as  with  log-racks^  bat 
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they  are  too  heavy  and  unnecessarily  expensive  for  a  common 
out-door  rack.  This  rack  is  box-shaped,  with  the  front  formed 
of  a  board  nailed  on  horizontally,  or,  more  commonly,  by 
nailing  the  boards  perpendicularly,  the  bottoms  on  the  sill  oCa 
bam,  and  the  tops  to  horizontal  pieces  of  timber.  The  holes 
should  be  at  least  eight  inches  wide,  nine  inches  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

In  the  South,  racks  are  not  so  necessary  for  that  constant 
use  to  which  they  are  put  in  colder  sections,  as  they  are  for 
depositories  of  dry  food,  for  the  occasional  visitation  of  the 


aheepL  Jn  soft,  warm  weatber,  when  fhe  groond  is  nnfrosen, 
and  any  kind  of  greea  herbage  is  to  be  obtained,  sheep  will 
scarcelj  touch  dry  fodder;  though  the  little  they  will  then  eat 
will  b0  highly  serrioeable  to  them.  Bot  in  a  sadden  freeie^ 
<v  <m  the  oocnrrence  of  cold  stormSi  they  will  resort  to  the 
rmcks,  ai^i  fill  themselves  with  dry  food  They  anticipate  the 
conung  storm  by  instinct,  and  eat  an  extra  quantity  of  food  to 
sustain  the  animal  heat  during  the  succeeding  depression  of 
temperature.  They  should  always  haFS*  racks  of  dry  fodder 
fbr  resort  in  such  emergencies.       ^ 

These  racks  should  hare  covers  or  roo&  to  protect  their 
contents  from  rain,  as  otherwise  the  feed  would  often  be  spoiled 
before  but  a  small  portion  of  it  would  be  consumed.  Hay  or 
straw,  saturated  with  water,  or  soaked  and  dried,  is  only  eaten 
by  the  sheep  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity*  The  common 
box-rack  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well  by  placing  on 
the  top  a  triangular  cover  or  roof,  formed  of  a  couple  of  boards, 
one  hung  at  the  upper  edge  with  iron  or  leather  hinges,  so 
that  it  could  be  lifted  up  like  a  lid ;  making  the  ends  tight ; 
drawing  in  the  lower  edges  of  the  sides,  so  that  it  should  net 
be  more  than  a  foot  wide  on  the  bottom ;  inserting  a  flow ;  and 
then  mounting  it  on,  and  making  it  fast  to,  two  cross-sills, 
four  or  five  inches  square,  to  keep  the  floor  off  from  the  ground, 
and  long  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  easily  overturned. 
The  lower  side-board  should  be  narrow,  on  account  of  the 
increased  height  given  its  upper  edge  by  the  sills. 

A  rack  of  the  same  construction,  with  the  sides  like  those 
described  for  the  hole-rack,  would  be  still  better,  though  some- 
what more  expensive ;  or  the  sides  might  consist  of  rundles, 
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tb«  top  being  nafled  down  in  either  case,  and  the  fodder  in- 
serted hy  little  doors  in  the  ends. 

What  ifl  termed  the  hopper-rack,  serving  both  for  a  rack 
and  a  feeding-trough,  is  a  favorite  with  manj  sheep-owners. 

The  accompanying  cat 
represents  a  section  of 
such  a  rack.  Apiece 
of  dnrable  wood,  about 
four  and  a  half  feet 
long,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  four 
inches  thick,  having 
two  notches,  a  a,  cut 
into  it,  and  two 
troughs,  made  df  inch  boards,  bbbb,  placed  in  these  notches, 
and  nailed  fast,  constitute  the  formation.  If  the  rack  is  to 
be  fourteen  feet  long,  three  sUIs  are  required.  The  ends  of 
the  rack  are  made^by  nailing  against  the  side  of  the  sill-boards 
that  reach  up  as  high  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  rack ;  and 
nails  driven  through  these  end-boards  into  the  ends  of  the  side- 
boards,//, secure  them.  The  sides  may  be  farther  strength* 
ened  by  pieces  of  board  on  the  outiside  of  them,  fitted  into  the 
trough.  A  roof  may  be  put  ovkr  all,  if  desired,  by  means  of 
which  the  fodder  is  kept  entirely  from  the  weather,  and  no 
seeds  or  chaff  can  get  into  the  wool 
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TBOUGHB. 

Threshed  grainy  chopped  roots,  etc.,  when  fed  to  sheep, 
should  be  placed  in  troughs.  With  either  of  the  racks  which 
have  been  described,  except  the  last,  a  separate  trough  would 
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be  leqaited.    The  most  economical  aie  made  of  two  bovdaof 

any  convement  leagtb,  ten  to  twelve  incbea  wide.  Nail .  ti^ 
lower  Bide  of  one  upon  the  edge  of  the  other,  fastening  both 
into  a  two  or  three-inch  plank,  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  Coot 
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wide,  notched  in  its  upper  edge  in  the  form  required.  In 
snowy  sections  thej  are  tamed  over  after  feeding,  and  when 
iUls  of  snow  are  anticipated  one  end  is  laid  on  the  yard-fence. 
Yarioos  contrivances  have  been  brought  to  notice  for  keeping 
grain  where  sheep  can  feed  on  it  at  will,  a  description  of  which 
is  omitted,  since  it  is  not  fought  best,  by  the  most  successftil 
Btock-raisers,  in  feeding  or  fattening  any  quadrupeds,  to  allow 
them  grain  at  will,  stated  feeds  being  preferred  by  them ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  fodder.  If  this  system  is  departed  fimn  in 
using  depository  racks,  as  recommendcid,  it  is  becanse  it  ia 
rendered  necessary  by  the  ciactunBtances  of  the  oaee.  A 
Merino  stoie-aht^p,  allowed  as  much  grain  as  it  chose  to  cob» 
some,  woi:dd  be  likely  to  inflict  injury  on  itself;  and  grab 
80  M  would,  generally  speaking,  be  productive  of  more 
damage  than  benefit 


Shelters^  in  northern  dimates,  are  mdispensaUe  to  profitable 
sheep-raising;  and  in  every  latitude  north  <d  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  they  would  probably  be  found  advantageous.  An 
animal  eats  much  less  when  thus  protected ;  be  is  mere  thri^» 
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Imb  liable  to  diaease,  and  bis  manara  is  richer  and  mor« 
abasdant  The  feeding  ma^  be  done  in  the  open  yard  in  clear 
weather,  and  nnder  cover  ia  severe  storms :  for,  even  in  th« 
rigorona  climate  of  the  North,  none  but  the  breeders  of  Saxons 
make  a  regalar  practioe  of  feeding  under  cover. 

Humanity  and  economy  alike  dictate  that,  in  the  Nottb, 
•beep  should  be  provided  vitb  shelters  nader  wfaich  to  lis 


Bi^ita,  and  to  which  ihey  con  resort  at  will  It  ia  not  an  ns- 
eemmoa  circnmstasce  in  Vtfw-  York  and  New  England  for 
Btow  to  (all  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  within 
twenty-foor  or  for^-eight  hoars,  and  then  to  be  sncceeded  by 
*  strong  and  intensely  cold  west  or  northwest  wind  of  several 
days  continaance,  which  liAs  the  snow,  blocking  op  the  roads, 
•nd  piling  hage  drifts  to  the  leeward  offences,  bams,  ete. 

A.  flock  without  shelter  will  had<He  elosely  tt^tber,  turning 
tbeir  backs  to  the  storm,  constantly  stepping,  and  thus  treading 
down  the  snow  as  it  rises  about  them.  Strong,  close-coated 
aheap  do  not  seem  to  suffer  as  much  fh>m  tbe  coM,  for  a  period, 
M*woaId  be  expected.    It  is,  however,  almosfc  Impoeaible  tO' 


feed  ibem  Mioiigh,  or  balf  eoongh,  under  such  dreaBi8teQe6% 
vithoat  an  immense  WMTte  of  hey — entirely  impoaaible,  indeed^ 
iiltlieat  ndcs.  The  hay  is  wUrled  away  in  an  instant  by  the 
wind;  and,  eren  if  nu^  are  nsed,  the  ahe^p,  leaving  their 
haddle,  where  they  were  kept  warm  and  even  moist  by  the 
melting  snow  in  their  wool,  soon  get  chilled,  and  are  disposed 
to  return  to  their  hnddle.  Imperfectly  filled  with  food,  the 
sapply  of  animal  heat  is  lowered,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  feeble  ones  sink  down  hopelessly,  the  year- 
lings, and  those  somewhat  old,  receire  a  shock  from  which 
nothing  bat  the  most  careftd  nnrsing  will  enable  them  to 
rally,  and  even  the  strongest  suffer  an  injorions  loss  in  oon« 
dition. 

Few  persons,  therefore,  who  own  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
sheep,  attempt  to  get  along  without  some  kind  of  shelters, 
which  are  yariously  constructed,  to  snit  their  tastes  or  circum< 
stances.  A  sheep-bam,  built  upon' a  side-hill,  will  afford  two 
floors:  one  nndemeath,  surrounded  by  three  sides  of  wall, 
should  open  to  the  south,  with  sliding  or  swinging  doors  to 
guard  against  storms ;  and  another  may  be  proTided  above,  if 
the  floors  are  perfectly  tight,  with  proper  gutters  to  carry  off 
the  urine ;  and*sufficlent  storage  for  the  fodder  can  be  furnished 
by  scaffrids  overhead.  They  may  also  be  ccaistmcted  with 
twelve  or  fifteen-feet  posts  on  level  ground,  allowing  the  sheep 
to  occnpy  the  lower  part,  wiih  the  fodder  stored  above. 

In'  aU  eases,  however,  fftaraugh  veniUaiion  Aatdd  be  pnh 
vided;  for  of  the  two  evils,  of  exposure  to  cold  or  of  too  great 
privation  of  air,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  Sheep  cannot 
long  endure  close  confinement  without  iiyury.  In  all  ordinary 
weather,  a  shed,  closely  boarded  on.  three  sides,  with  a  light 
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not,  is  Miident  protactioii ;  especially  if  tbe  epen  side^  uf 
ahielded  from  bleak  wi]id%  or  leada  into  a  well-ioelQaod  yaid. 
If  tbe  floors  abere  an  osed  for  stoiagey  ihej  shoiSdd  be  iiil«de 
tfgbt^  that  no  bay,  diafl^  or  dust  oaa  &I1  upoa  tbe  fl^eee.  .  Tbe 
sbeds  attacbed  to  tbe  bam  are  not  m^^aUy  framed  or  ailledi  but 
are  supported  by  some  posts  of  durable  tfanber  set  iu  tbe 
ground.  The  rooib  are  formed  of  boards  battened  with  slata^ 
The  bam  has  generally  no  partitions  within,  and  is  entirely 
filled  with  bay. 

There  are  sumy  sitoations  in  which  open  sheds,  are  very 
liable  to  haye  snow  drifted  under  them  by  certain  winds,  and 
they  are  subject  in  all  severe  gales  to  bare  the  onow  carried 
over  them  to  fall  down  in  large  drifts  in  front,  which  gradually 
encroach  on  the  sheltered  space,  and  are  rery  ineonvenient^ 
particularly  when  they  thaw.  For  these  reasons,  many  prefer 
sheep-houses  covered  on  all  sides,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  wide 
doorway  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  one  or  two  windows  for 
the  necessary  ventilation.  They  are  convenient  for  yarding 
sheep,  and  the  various  processes  for  which  this  is  required ;  aa. 
for  shearing,  marking,  sorting,  etc.,  and  especially  so  for  lanab* 
ing-places,  or  the  confinement  of  newly^shom  sheep  in  cold 
storms.  They  should  have  so  much  space  that^  in  addition  to 
the  outside  racks,  others  can  be  placed  temi>!kanly  through 
the  middle  when  required. 

The  jCeusts  must  not  be  ovedoolced— as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  shelter,  even  in  the  waraier  regions  jof  the  co<mtry 
—that  cold  tains,  or  rains  of  any  temperature,  when  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  cold  or  freezing  weather,  or  cold,  piercing 
winds,  are  more  hurtful  to  sheep  than  even  snow-sterms ;  and 
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tint,  ooiiBeqneii%,  abeep  most  be  adeqiifttely  gutrded  agaioBt 


The  aimiileet  wd  cbeapest  ktnd  of  tsbei  is  rormed 
hy  poles  or  ntils,  the  npper  end  reeting  ob  %  stnmg  horitontal 


pole  supported  by  crotcbed  poata  set  in  the  gronnd.  It  may 
be  rendered  rain-proof  by  pea-vines,  straw,  or  pine  bougha. 
In  ft  region  where  timber  is  very  cheap,  planks  or  boards,  of* 
»  flafSdent  tbiclmess  not  to  spring  downward,  and  thos  open 
the  roof,  battened  with  slats,  may  take  the  place  of  the  poles 
tud  bonghs ;  and  tbey  wonld  make  a  tighter  and  more  durable 
Too£  If  the  lower  ends  of  the  boards  or  poles-  are  raised  a 
eonple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  by  placing  a  log  under  them, 
tbe  shed  will  shelter  more  sheep. 

These  movable  sheds  may  be  connected  witti  hay-bams — 
"  hay^bftrracks" — or  tbey  may  surround  aa  liiclosed  space  with 
a  stack  Id  the  middle.  In  the  latter  case,  the  yard  should  be 
square,  on  account  of  the  divergence  in  tbe  lower  ends  of  the 
boards  or  poles,  which  a  round  ibrm  would  render  necessary. 

Sheds  of  this  description  are  f^qnently  made  between  two 
Aackfl.  The  end  of  the  boriEontal  supporting-pole  Is  placed 
on  the  Btack'pens  when  the  stacks  nre  baiH,  adQ  the  middle  Is 
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propped  by  crotched  posts.  The  supportin^pole  may  nei^  la 
the  same  way,  on  the  upper  girts  of  twa  hay-barracks ;  or  twe 
Buch  sheds^  at  angles  with  each  other,  might  form  wings  to 
this  stnictare. 

On  all  larg^  sheep»farms,  conTenienoe  requires  that  there  be 
one  bam  of  considerable  size,  to  contain  the  shearing-floor,  and 
the  necessary  oonTeniences  about  it  for  yarding  the  sheep,  ete. 
This  should  also,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  be  a  hay-bam, 
where  hay  is  used.  It  may  be  constructed  in  the  comer  of 
four  fields,  so  that  four  hundred  sheep  can  be  fed  flrom  i^ 
without  rftcking  flocks  of  improper  size.  At  this  bam  it  would 
be.expedieat  to  make  the  best  shelters,  and  to  bring  together 
all  the  breeding-ewes  on  the  farm,  if  their  number  does  not 
exceed  four  hundred.  The  shepherd  would  thus  be  saved 
much  travel  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  lambing-time, 
and  each  flock  would  be  under  his  almost  constant  super- 
vision. 

The  size  of  this  bam  is  a  question  to  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  climate.  For  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  storage  of  some 
hay  or  other  fodder  for  winter  is  an  indispensable  precau- 
tionary measure,  at  least  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fiurther  north,  or  the  more 
elevated  the  Isnd,  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  neceseaiy 
to  be  stored. 

Hat-holdib.  Where  hay  or  other  fodder  is  thrown  out  of 
the  upper  door  of  a  bam  into  the  sheep-yard^— as  it  always 
must  necessarily  be  in  any  mere  hay-bam — or  where  it  is 
thrown  from  a  barrack  or  stack,  the  sheep  immediately  rush 
on  it,  trampling  it  and  soiling  it,  and  the  succeeding  forkftils 
&U  on  their  backs,  filling  their  wool  with  dust  seed,  and  challl 


This  is  obmted  by  baj-hoMera— yards  tea  feet  sqaare-^ 
eitiier  poiteUO)  hj  being  made  of  poets  and  boards,  or  simply 
a  pen  9t  niia,  placed  under  the  doors  of  the  bams,  and  by  the 
.Bides  of  each  stack  or  barrack.  The  hay  is  pitched  into  this 
holder  in  iUr  weather,  enough  for  a  day's  foddering  at  a  time, 
sad  is  taken  fh>m  it  by  the  fork  and  placed  in  the  racks. 

The  poles  or  rails  for  stack-pens  or  hay-holders  should  be 
so  small  as  to  entirely  prerent  the  sheep  from  inserting  their 
heeds  in  them  after  hay.  A  sheep  will  oft^n  insert  his  head 
where  the  opening  is  wide  enough  for  that  purpose,  shove  it 
Akmg,  or  get  crowded,  to  where  the  opening  is  not  wide 
enough  to  withdraw  the  head,  and  It  will  hang  there  until 
obserred  and  extricated  by  the  shepherd.  If,  as  often  happens, 
it  is  thus  caught  when  its  foreparts  are  elevated  by  climbing 
up  the  side  of  the  pen,  it  will  continue  to  lose  its  footing  in  its 
struggles,  and  will  soon  choke  to  deatL 


Tagging,  or  clatting,  is  the  removal  from  the  sheep  of  such 
wool  as  is  liable  to  get  fouled  when  the  animal  is  turned  on  to 
the  f^sh  pastures.  If  sheep  are  kept  on  dry  feed  through  the 
winter,  they  will  usually  purge,  more  or  less,  when  let  out  to 
green  feed  in  the  spring.  The  wool  around  and  below  the 
anus  becomes  saturated  with  dung,  which  forms  into  hard 
pellets,  if  the  purging  ceases.  Whether  this  take  place  or  not, 
the  adhering  dung  cannot  be  removed  ftom  the  wool  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  washing ;  and  it  forms  a  great  impediment 
fn  shearing,  dulling  and  straining  the  shears  to  cut  through  it, 
when  in  a  dry  state,  and  it  is  oft»n  impracticable  so  to  do. 
Besides,  It  is  difficult  to  force  the  shears  between  it  and  the 
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Bkin,  witkoat  jfirequeotij  aad  sereroly  wott&dittf  the  litter. 
Occasionallj,  too,  flies  deposit  their  eggs  under  this  mttw  of 
filth  prior  to  shearing ;  and  the  easaing  swarm  of  aMggota, 
unless  speedily  discovered  and  removed,  will  lead  the  sheep  t^ 
a  miserable  death. 

Before  the  animals  are  let  oat  to  grass,  each  one  shouM 
have  the  wool  sheared  from  the  roots  of  the  tail  down  the 
inside  of  the  thighs ;  it  should  likewise  be  sheared  from  off 
the  entire  bag  of  the  ewe,  that  the  newly-dropped  lamb  maj* 
more  readily  find  the  teat,  and  from  the  scrotom,  and  so  madi 
space  round  the  point  of  the  sheath  of  the  ram  as  is  nsaaliy 
kept  wet  If  the  latter  place  is  n^lected,  soreness  and  ul- 
ceration sometimes  ensue  from  the  ctmstant  maceration  of  tha 
urine. 

An  assistant  should  catch  the  sheep  and  hold  them  whOa 
they  are  tagged.  The  latter  process  requires  a  good  shearar, 
as  the  wool  must  be  cut  off  closely  and  smoothly,  or  the  object 
is  but  half  accomplished,  and  the  sheep  will  have  un  unsightly 
and  ridiculous  appearance  when  the  remainder  of  their  fleefees 
is  taken  off;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  improper 
to  cut  tfie  skin  of  a  sheep  at  any  time,  but  it  is  peculiariy  so 
to  cut  that  or  the  bag  of  a  ewe  when  near  lambing.  The  wool 
saved  by  tagging  will  far  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
operation.  It  answers  well  for  stockings  and  other  domestio 
purposes,  or  it  will  sell  for  nearly  half  the  price  of  fieece-wooL 

Care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  in  handling  sheep, 
especially  ewes  heavy  with  lamb.  It  is  highly  iigurious  and 
unsafe  to  chase  them  about  and  handle  them  roughly ;  for, 
even  if  abortion,  the  worst  consequence  of  such  treatment,  is 
avoided^  they  become  timid  and  shy  of  being  touched,  render* 


tag  H  dtfitfoll  to  eatdi  them  or  Tender  tfittm  Mrietaaee  at  the 
lambing  period,  and  eren  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  enter  tbe 
colea^  ID  which  it  i»  somethned  n^cesearj  to  confine  them  at 
that  time,  without  having  them  driving  abont  pell-mell,  run- 
ing  over  Hieir  Iambs,  eta  If  a  sheep  is  suddenly  eaaght  bj 
tlie  wool  on  hmr  nmning,  or  is  lifted  by  the  woo(,  the  skin  is  ta 
a  eertain  extent  loosened  from  the  body  at  the  points  where  it 
is  thus  seised;  and,  if  killed  a  day  or  two  afterward,  blood 
Wifl'  be  foond  settled  abont  those  parts. 

When  sheep -are  to  be  bandied,  they  should  be  indosed  in  a 
yitfd  just  l«rg«  enoogfa  to  hold  them  witboot  their  being 
crowdedy  so  that  they  shall  have  no  chance  to  nm  and  dash 
alN>ni  The  catcher  should  stop  them  by  seizing  them  by  the 
kind-leg  just  i^ve  the  hock,  or  by  dapping  one  hand  before 
the  neck  and  the  other  behind  the  biitto<^.»  Then,  not  wait* 
ing  for  the  sheep  to  make  a  violent  struggle,  he  Should  tiirow 
ita  ri|^t  arm  over  and  about  immediately  back  of  the  shoul- 
ders, place  his  hand  on  the  briftet^  and  lift  the  animal  on  his 
hip.  If  the  sheep  is  very  heavy,  he  can  throw  both  arms 
aroand  it,  clasp  his  fingers  under  the  brisket,  and  lift  it  up 
against  the  front  part  of  his  *body.  He  should  then  set  it 
carefully  on  its  nunp  upon  the  taggidg-table,  which  should  be 
e^bteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  support  its  back  with  his  legs, 
and  hold  it  gently  and  conveniently  until  the  tagger  has  per<» 
formed  his  duty.  Two  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  HA  the 
same  sheep  together,  as  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  receive  some 
strain  between  them.  A  good  shearer  and  assistant  wHl  tag 
two  hundred  sheep  per  day. 

When  sheep  receive  green  feed  all  the  year  round— «8  they 
do  in  many  parts  of  the  South — and  no  purging  ensaes  from 
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eating  the  Bewly-startiDg  graaees  i&  -the  epring^  tagging  Is 
anneoeflgary. 


Many  Jadidons  fiinnera  object  to  washing  sheep,  on  aocooat 
of  its  tendency  to  prodace  eolds  and  eatarihal  affecttons,  to 
which  this  animal  is  particularly  subject ;  bat  it  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  wool  is  always  rendered  m<m)  salable ; 
and  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  it  need  not  be  attended 
with  injury. 

Mr.  Randall,  the  extensive  sheep-breeder  df  Texas,  states 
that  he  does  not  wash  his  sheep  at  all,  for  what  he  deems 
good  reasons.  About  the  middle  of  April,  or  at  the  time 
when  one-half  of  the  ewes  have  young  lambs  at  their  sides,  and 
the  balance  about  to  drop,  would  be  the  only  time  in  that 
region  when  he  could  wash  them.  At  this  period  he  would 
not  race  or  'worry  his  ewes  at  all,  on  any  account ;  as-  they 
should  be  troubled  as  little  bA  possible,  and  no  advantage  to 
the  fleece  from  washing  could  compensate  for  the  injury  to  the 
animal.  In  his  high  mountain-region,  lambing-time  could 
not  prudently  come  before  the  latter  part  of  March  or  April-^ 
the  very  period  when  washing  and  shearing  must  be  com- 
menced— since  in  February,  and  even  up  to  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  of  March,  there  is  much  bad  weather,  and  a  single 
cold,  rainy  or  sleety  norther  would  carry  off  one-half  of  the 
lambs  dropped  during  its  continuance. 

In  most  of  that  portion  of  the  IJntted  States  Ijring  north  of 
forty  degree,  the  washing  is  performed  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  the  first  of  June,  according  to  the  season  and  climate. 
When  the  streams  are  hard,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in 
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Bmesioiie  regions,  it  is  better  to  attend  to  it  immedietelj  after 
en  abundant  rain,  which  proportionately  leseens  the  lime 
derived  from  the  spriogs.  The  climate  of  the  Sbathem  States 
would  admit  of  an  earlier  time.  The  rule  should  be  to  wait 
until  the  water  has  acquired  sufficient  warmth  for  bathing,  and 
until  cold  raina  and  storms  and  cold  nights  are  so  longer  to  be 
expected.. 

The  practice  of  a  large  majority  of  fitrmers  is  to  drive  their 
sheep  to  the  wateriug-ground  early  in  the  morning,  on  a  warm 
day,  leaviog  the  lambs  behind.  •  The  sheep  are  confined  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  by  a  temporary  enclosure,  from  which  they 
are  taken,  and,  if  not  too  heavy,  carried  into  water  sufficiently 
deep  to  prevent  their  touching  bottom.    They  are  then  washed, 

by  gently  squeezing  the  fleece  with  the  hands,  after  which 

tbey  are  led  ashore,  and  as  much  of  the  water  pressed  out  as 

possible  before  letting  them  go,  as  the  great  weight  retained 

in  the  wool  frequently  staggers  and  throws  them  down. 

By  the  best  flock-masters,  sheep  are  usually  washed  in  rats. 

A  small  stream  is  dammed  up,  and  the  water  taken  from  it  in 

an  aqueduct,  formed  by  nailing  boards  together,  and  carried  till 

a  sufficient  fall  is  obtained  to  have  it  pour  down  a  couple  of 

Ibet  or  more  into  the  vat.     The  body  of  water,  to  do  the  work 

fsisX  and  well^  should  be  some  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 

five  or  six  deep ;  and  the  swifter  the  current  the  better.    The 

vat  should  be  some  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  large 

enough  for  four  sheep  to  swim  in  it    A  yard  is  built  near  the 

vat,  from  the  gate  of  which  a  platform  extends  to  and  incloses 

the  vat  on  three  sides.     This  keeps  the  washer  from  standing 

in  the  water,  and  makes  it  much  easier  to  lift  the  sheep  in  and 

out    The  yard  is  built  opposite  the  comers  of  two  fielda-* 
11 
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to  take  odTsntage  of  tae  &ngl«  of  one  of  Gxm  to  drira  tfas 
■beep  mora  readily  into  the  yard,  which  shoold  be  large 
enongh  to  contuD  the  entire  flock,  if  it  does  not  exceed  two 
Imhdied ;  and  the  bottom  of  it,  aa  well  aa  the  amaller  yazd. 


unless  well  sodded  over,  should  be  eoTered  with  eoane 
grarel,  to  aroid  becoming  muddy.  If  the  same  estaUiahment 
is  used  by  a  number  of  flock-nutsters,  gravelling  will  always  be 


As  soon  as  the  flocks  are  confined  in  the  middle  yard,  tbs 
lambs  are  aH  immediately  caught  out  from  among  them,  and 
set  over  the  fesce  into  the  yard  to  the  left,  to  preveiit  their 
being  trampled  down,  as  often  happens,  by  the  old  sheep,  or 
atraylDg  ofi*,  if  let  loose.  As  many  sheep  are  then  driven  out 
o^the  middle  yard  into  the  smalter  yu^  to  the  right,  as  it  will 
conveniently  bold.  A  boy  stands  by  the  gate  next  to  tfie  vat, 
to  open  and  shut  it,  or  the  gate  is  drawn  together  with  a  chain 
aad  weight,  and  two  men,  catching  the  sheep  as  directed  under 
tiieheadof  "tagging,"  commence  placing  them  ia  the, water 
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■ 

Jbr  the  preparatory  process  of  "  wetting. "  As  soon  as  fhe  water 
ttr^kes  through  the  wool,  which  occupies  but  an  instant,  th« 
sheejp  is  Itfted  out  and  let  loose.  Where  there  are  oonyeniences 
for  so  doing,  this  process  may  be  more  readily  performed  by 
driving  them  through  a  stream  deep  enough  to  compel  tha 
sheep  to  swim ;  but  smmming  the  compact-fleeced,  fine* 
woolled  sheep  for  any  length  of  time—- as  is  pflu;tised  with  the 
long-wools  in  England — will  not  properly  cleanse  the  wool 
for  steaming.  The  vat  should,  of  course,  be  in  an  inclosed 
field,  to  prevent  their  escape.  The  whole  flock  should  thus  be 
passed  over,  and  again  driven  round  through  the  -field  into  the 
middle  yard,  where  they  should  stand  for  about  an  hour  before 
washing  commences. 

There  is  a  large  per  centage  of  potash  in  the  wool  oil,  which 
acts  upon  the  dirt  independent  of  the  favorable  effect  which 
would  result  from  thus  soaking  it  with  water  alone  for  some 
time.  If  washed  soon  after  a  good  shower,  previous  wetting 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
necessary  in  any  case.  If  the  water  is  warm  enough  to  allow 
the  sheep  to  remain  in  it  for  the  requisite  period,  they  may  be 
got  clean  by  washing  without  any  previouJs  wetting ;  though 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  fleece,  which  has  such  an  influence  on 
the  purchaser,  is  not  so  often  nor  so  perfectly  attained  in  the 
latter  way.  But  little  time  is  saved  by  dispensing  with 
"  wetting,'^  as  it  takes  proportionably  longer  to  wash,  and  it  ia 
not  so  well  for  the  sheep  to  be  kept  so  long  in  the  water  at  onoe. 

When  the  washing  commences,  two  and  sometimes  four 
sheep  are  plunged  in  the  vat  When  four  are  put  in,  two 
soak  while  two  are  washed.  This  should  not,  however,  be 
done,  unless  the  water  is  very  warm,  and  the  washers  are  un-« 
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commonly  quick  and  expert ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
an  objectionable  practice,  since  few  animals  suffer  so  much 
from  the  effects  of  a  chill  as  the  sheep ;  and,  if  thej  hare  been 
preTiouslj  wetted,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  When  the  sheep 
are  in  the  water,  the  two  washers  commence  kneading  the 
wool  with  their  hands  about  the  dirtier  parts — ^the  breech, 
belly,  etc.-*and  they  continue  to  turn  the  sheep  so  that  the 
descending  current  of  water  can  strike  into  all  parts  of  the 

flecc^. 

As  soon  as  the  sheep  are  dean,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
water  running  entirely  clear,  each  washer  seizes  his  own 
animal  by  the  foreparts,  plunges  it  deep  in  the  vats,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rebound,  lifts  it  out,  setting  it  gently 
down  on  its  breech  upon  the  platform.  He  then — ^if  the  sheep 
is  old  and  weak,  and  it  is  well  in  all  cases — presses  out  some 
of  the  water  from  the  wool,  and  aftei^  submitting  the  sheep  to 
a  process  presently  to  be  mentioned,  lets  it  go. 

There  should  be  no  mud  about  the  vat,  the  earth  not  covered 
with  sod,  being  gravelled.  Sheep  should  be  kept  on  clean 
pastures,  from  washing  to  shearing — ^not  where  they  can  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  burnt  logs,  and  the  like— and  they 
should  not  be  driven  over  dusty  roads.  The  washers  should 
be  strong  and  capable  men,  and,  protected  as  they  are  from 
anything  but 'the  water  running  over  the  sides  of  the  vat, 
they  can  labor  several  hours  without  inconvenience.  Two 
hundred  sheep  will  employ  two  experienced  men  not  over 
half  a  day,  and  this  rate  is  at  times  much  exceeded. 

It  is  a  great  object,  not  only  as  a  patter  of  propriety  and 
honesty,  but  even  as  an  item  of  profit,  to  get  the  wool  clean, 
and  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  in  which  condition  it  will  always 
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sell  for  more  than  enough  extra  to  oflfoet  the  increased  labor 
and  the  diminution  in  weight  The  average  loss  in  American 
Saxon  wool  in  scouring,  after  being  washed  bn  the  back,  is 
estimated  at  thirty-six  per  cent  ]  and  in  American  Merino 
forty-two  and  a  half  per  cent 
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As  the  hoofs  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  grow  rapidly,  turning  up 
in  front  and  under  at  the  sides,  they  must  be  clipped  as  often 
as  once  a  year,  or  they  become  unsightly,  give  an  awkward, 
hobbling  gait  to  the  animal,  and  the  part  of  the  horn  which 
toras  under  at  the  sides  holds  dirt  or  dung  in  constant  contact 
with  the  soles,  and  even  prevents  it  from  being  readily  shaken 
or  washed  out  of  the  cleft  of  the  ibot  in  the  natural  movement 
of  the  sheep  about  the  pastures,  as  would  take  place  were  the 
hoof  in  its  proper  place.  This  greatly  aggravates  the  hoof- 
ail,  and  renders  the  curing  of  it  more  difficult ;  and  it  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  is  customary  to  clip  the  hoofs  at  tagging,  or  at  or  soon 
after  the  time  of  shearing.  Some  employ  a  chisel  and  mallet 
to  Bhorten  the  hoofs ;  but  the  animal  must  afterward  be  turned 
upon  its  back,  to  pare  off  the  crust  which  projects  and  tumfl 
under.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  or  the  sheep  have  stood  for 
some  time  on  dry  straw,  as  kt  shearing,  the  hoofs  are  as  tough 
as  horn,  and  are  cut  with  great  difficulty ;  and  this  is  increased 
by  the  grit  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  sole,  which  immediately 
takes  the  edge  off  from  the  knife.  The^  periods  are  ill-chosen; 
at>d  the  method  slow  and  bungling.  It  is  particularly  im«. 
proper  to  submit  heavily-pregnant  ewes  to  all  this  unnecessaiy. 
handling  at  the  time  of  tagging. 
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When  the  sheep  is  washed  and  lifted  out  of  the  yat^  and 
placed  on  its  rump  upon  the  platform,  the  gate-keeper  should 
advance  with  a  pair  of  toe-nippers,  and  the  washer  present 
each  foot  separately,  pressing  the  toes  together  so  that  they  can 

be  severed  at  a  single  clip. 

The  nippers— whidi  can  be 

toB-wpus.  made   by   any   blacksmith 

who  can  temper  an  axe  or  a  chisel — must  be  made  strong, 
with  handles  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  the  rivet  being  of 
half-inch  iron,  and  confined  with  a  nut,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  apart  for  sharpening.  The  cutting-edge  should  descend 
upon  a  strip  of  copper  inserted  in  the  iron,  to  prevent  it  fro^ 
being  dulled.  With  this  powerful  Instrument,  the  largest 
hoofs  are  severed  by  a  moderate  compression  of  the  hand. 
Two  well-sharpened  knives,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  stand 
or  box  within  reach,  are  then  grasped  by  the  washer  and 
assistant,  and  with  two  dexterous  strokes  to  each  foot,  the 
side-crust,  being  free  from  dirt,  and  soaked  almost  as  soft  as  a 
cucumber,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sole.  Two  expert 
men  will  go  through  these  processes  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  The  closer  the  paring  and  clipping  the  better,  if  blood 
be  not  drawn.  An  occasional  sheep  may  require  clipping 
again  in  the  fall 


The  time  which  should  elapse  between  washing  and  shear- 
ing depends  altogether  on  circumstances.  From  four  to  six 
days  of  bright,  warm  weather  is  sufficient ;  if  cold,  or  rainy,  or 
cloudy,  more  time  must  intervene.  Sometimes  the  wool 
remains  in  a  condition  unfit  for  shearing  for  a  fortnight  after 
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waBhiog.    The  rale  to  be  obierfed  is,  that  the  water  should 
be  thoroughlj  dried  out,  and  the  natural  oil  of  the  wool  should 

BO  far  exude  as  to  give  the  wool  an  unctious    ^ ^ 

feeling,  and  a  Urely,  glittering  loot    If  it  is    v^Tt!*^, 
Bheaied  when  dry,  like  cotton,  and  before  the    ^*''**'^§ 
oil  ha0  exoded,  it  is  very  difficult  to  thrust  the    ^^^|||||||^? 
shears  through^  the  umer  is  checked,  and  the        vum.  « 
wool  will  not  keep  so  well  for  long  periods.     If  it  id  left  until 
it  gets  too  oily,  either  the  manufacturer  4a  cheated,  or^  what 
more  frequently  happens;  the  owner  loses  on  the  price. 

Shearing,  in  this  country,  is  always  done  on  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  barns — sometimeB  upon  low  platforms,  some 
eighteen  or  twen^  inches  high,  but  more  commonly  on  the  floor 
itfleK  The  place  where  the  sheep  lemain  should  be  well 
littered  down  with  straw,  and  fresh  straw  thrown  on  occa- 
eionaUy,  to  keep  the  sheep  clean  while  shearing.  No  chaff 
or  other  substance  which  will  stick  in  the  wool  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bearing  should  not  commence 
until  the  dew,  if 'any,  has  dried  off  from  the  sheep.  AH  loose 
straws  sticking  to  the  wool  should  be  picked  off,  and  whatever 
dung  may  adhere  to  any  of  the  feet  brushed  ofll  The  floor  or 
tables  used  should  be  planed  or  worn  perfoctly  smooth,  so  that 
they  will  not  hold  dirt,  or  catch  the  wool.  They  should  all 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  if  necessary,  washed,  preparatory 
to  the  process.  If  there  are  any  sheep  in  the  pen  dirty  from 
purging,  or  other  causes,  they  should  first  be  caught  out,  to 
prevent  them  from  contaminating  others. 

The  mumer  of  shearing  varies  with  almost  every  district ; 
and  it  is  dilBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  intelligible  practical 
instructions,  which  would  guide  an  entire  novice  in  skilfblly 
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shearing  a  ebe^p.    Praotioe  is  requisite.    The  followtng  cR- 
lections  ate  as  platn,  perhaps,  as  can  be  made : 

The  shearer  may  plaee  the  sheep  on  that  part  of  the  floor 
assigned  to  him,  resting  on  its  romp,  and  himself  in  a  poetara 

■ 

with  his  right  knee  on  a  eashion,  and  the  back  of  the  animal 
resting  against  his  left  thigh.  He  grasps  the  shears  aboift 
half-way  ftom  the  point  to  the  bow,  resting  his  thumb  along 
the  blades,  which  giyes  him  better  command  of  the  points. 
He  may  then  commence  catting  the  wool  at  the  brisket,  and^ 
proceeding  downward,  all  upon  the  sides  of  the  belly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ribs,  the  external  sides  of  both  sides  to  the 
edges  of  the  fluiks;  then  back  to  the  brisket,  and  thence 
upward,  shearing  the  wool  firom  the  breast,  front,  and  both 
sides  of  the  neck,  bat  not  yet  the  back  of  it,  and  also  the  poll, 
or  forepart,  and  top  of  the  head.  Then  ^  the  jacket  is  opened" 
of  the  sheep,  and  its  position,  as  well  as  that  of  the  shearer,  is 
changed  by  the  animal's  being  tamed  flat  upon  its  side,  on^ 
knee  of  the  shearer  resting  on  the  cashion,  and  tiie  other 
gently  pressing  the  fore-quarter  of  the  animal,  to  prerent  any 
struggling.  He  then  resumes  sotting  upon  the  flank  and 
rump,  and  thence  onward  to  the  head.  Thus  one  side  is  com- 
plete. The  sheep  is  then  tamed  on  the  other  side — in  doing 
which  great  care  is  requisite  to  prerent  the  fleeces  being  torn — 
and  the  shearer  proceeds  as  upon  the  other,  which  finishes. 
He  must  then  take  the  sheep  near  to  the  door  through  which 
it  is  to  pass  out,  and  neatly  trim  the  legs,  leaving  not  a  solitary 
lock  anywhere  as  a  lodging-place  for  ticks.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  remove  from  his  stand  to  trim,  otherwise 
the  useless  stuff  from  the  legs  becomes  intenaingled  with  the 
fleece-wooL    In  the  use  of  the  shears,  the  blades  should  be 


Isid  as  iat  to  the  «kin  as  possible,  the  points  not  lowered  too 
moch,  nor  should  more  than  from  one  to  two  inches  be  cot  at 
a  dip,  and  freqaentlj  not  so  much,  depending  on  the  part,  and 
the  eompaetnesa  of  the  wooL  ^ 

The  wool  should  be  cnt  off  as  elose  as  cdUTenientlj  practt 
cable,  and  even.  It  may,  indeed,  be  cut  too  close,  so  that  the 
sheep  can  scarcely  avoid  sun-scald ;  but  tiiis  is  very  unusual. 
If  the  wool  is  left  in  ridgeSi  and  uneven,  it  betrays  a  went  of 
workmanship  very  distasteful  to  the  really  good  fanner. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  wool  twice  in  two^ 
as  inezperienoed  shearers  are  apt  to  do,  since  it  is  a  great 
damage  to  the  wool  This  results  firom  cutting  too  &r  from 
the  points  of  the  ahears,  and  suffering  them  to  get  too 
eleVited.  In  such  ceees,  every  time  the  shears  are  pushed 
forward,  the  wool  before,  cut  off  by  the  points,  say  a  quarter 
or  three^ighths  of  an  inch  from  the  hide,  is  again  severed. 
To  keep  the  fleece  entire,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  its 
good  appearance  when  done  up,  and,  therefore,  to  its  salable- 
ness,  it  is  very'  essential  that  the  sheep  be  iield  easily  for  itself, 
00  that  it  will  not  strug^^  violently.  No  man  can  hold  it  stQl 
by  main  strength,  and  shear  it  well.  The  posture  of  the 
shearer  should  be  such  that  the  sheep  is  actually  confined  to 
its  position,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  start  up  suddenly  and  tear 
its  fleece;  but  it  should  not  be  oonfined  there  by  severe 
pressure  or  force,  or  it  will  be  continually  kicking  and  Strug- 
l^g.  Clumsy,  careless  men,  therefore,  always  complain  of 
getting  the  most  troublesome  sheep.  The  neck,  for  example, 
may  be  confined  to  the  floor  by  placing  it  between  the  toe  and 
knee  of  the  leg  on  which  the  shearer  kneels ;  but  the  laxy  or 
brutal  shearer  who  suffers  his  leg  to  rest  directly  on  the  neck^ 
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soon  proTokes  that  straggle  which  the  animaf  is  oUiged  to 
make  to  free  itself  from  eevetS  pain,  and  eyen,  perhaps,  to  draw 
its  breath. 

Good  shearers  will  shear,  on  the  aren^,  twentj-llTO 
Merinos  per  daj;  bat  a  new  beginner  shonld  not  attempt  to 
exceed  from  one- third  to  one^half  of  that  nnmber.  It  is  the 
last  process  in  the  world  which  should  be  hurried,  as  thd 
shearer  will,  in  that  case,  soon  leave  more  than  enough  wool 
on  his  sheep  to  pay  for  his  day'b  wages.  Wool  ought  not  to 
be  sheared,  and  must  not  be  done  up  with  anj  water  in  il 
If  wounds,  are  made,  as  sometimes  happens  with  unskilftil 
operators,  a  mixture  of  tar  and  gprease  ought  to  be  applied. 

Shearing  lambs  is,  in  the  Northern  dimate,  at  leaat>  an  un* 
profitable  practice ;  since  the  lamb,  at  a  year  old,  will  give  the 
same  amount  of  wool,  and  it  is  thus  stripped  of  its  natural 
protection  from  cold  when  it  Is  young  and  tender,  for  the  mere 
pittance  of  the  interest  on  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
wool  for  six  mouths,  not  more  than  two  or  three  cents,  and 
this  all  consumed  by  the  expense  of  shearing.  Idneh  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  custom,  which  obtaioo  in  some  places,  of 
shearing  from  sheep  twice  a  year.  There  may  be  a  reason  for 
it,  where  they  receive  so  little  care  that  a  portion  are  expected 
to  disappear  every  half  year,  and  the  wool  to  be  torn  from  the 
backs  of  the  remainder  by  bushes,  thorns,  etc.,  if  left  for  a  lonff 
period ;  but  when  sheep  are  inclosed,  and  treated  as  domestie 
animals,  although  there  may  be  less  barbarity  in  shearing 
them  in  the  fall  also,  than  in  the  case  of  the  tender  lambs^ 
there  is  no  ground  for  it  on  the  score  of  utility ;  since  any 
gain  accraing  from  it  cannot  pay  the  additional  expense  which 
it  occasions. 


•T^ 
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CocD  6T0BJIS  occarring  soon  sfter  ehearing  sometimes 
destroy  sheep,  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  conntTy,  espec- 
ially the  delicate  Saxons;  forty  or  fifty  of  which  have,  at 
times,  perished  oot  of  a  single  flock,  from  one  night's  exposure. 
Sheep,  in  snch  eases,  should  be  housed ;  or,  where  this  is  im- 
practicable, driven  into  dense  forests. 

SuN-soALD.  When  they  are  sheared  close  in  very  hot 
weather,  have  no  shade  in  their  pastures,  and  especially  where 
they  are  driven  immediately  considerable  distances,  or  rapidly, 
over  burning  and  dusty  roads,  their  backs  are  sometimes  so 
scorched  by  the  sun  that  tl^ir  wool  comes  olf.  If  let  alone, 
the  matter  is  not  a  serious  one ;  but  the  application  of  refuse 
lard  to  the  back  will  hasten  the  cure,  And  the  starting  of  the 
wooL 

Ticks.  These  vermin,  when  very  numerous,  greafly  annoy 
and  enfeeble  the  sheep  in  winter,  and  should  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  the  flock.  After  shearing,  the  heat  and  cold,  the 
rubbing  and  biting  of  the  sheep,  soon  drive  off  the  tick,  and  it 
takes  refuge  in  the  wool  of  the  lamb.  Let  a  fortnight  elapse 
after  shearing,  to  allow  all  to  make  this  ehange  of  residence. 
Then  boil  refuse  tobacco  leaves  until  the  decoction  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  ticks  beyond  a  peradventure,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  experimeni  Five  or  six  pounds  of  cheap  plug 
tobacco,  or  an  equivalent- in  stems,  and  the  like,  may  be  made 
to  answer  for  a  hundred  lambs. 

This  decoction  is  poured  into  a  deep,  narfow  box,  kept  for 
the  purpose,  which  has  an  inclined  shelf  on  one  side,  covered 
with  a  wooden  grate.  One  man  holds  the  lamb  by  its  hind 
legs,  while  another  clasps  the  fore  legs  in  one 'hand,  and  shuts 
the  other  ^about  the  nostrils,  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  enter- 
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ing  tbem,  and  then  the  animal  is  enUrelj  immeraed.  It  is 
then  immediately  lifted  oat^  laid  on  one  aide  upon  the  grate, 
and  the  water  squeezed  out  of  its  wool,  when  it  is  turned  orer 
and  squeezed  on  the  other  side.  The  grate  conducts  the  fluid 
f  back  into  the  box.  If  the  lambs  are  regular!/  dipped  eTexj 
year,  ticks  will  never  trouble  a  flock« 
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The  sheep  should  be  marked  soon  after  shearing,  or 
may  occur.  Every  sheep-owner  should  be  provided  with  « 
marking  instrument,  which  will  stamp  his  initials,  or  some 
other  distiQctive  mark,  such  as  a  small  circle,  an  oval,  « 
triangle,  or  a  square,  at  a  single  stroke,  and  with  uniformity, 
on  the  sheep.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  mark  cut  out  of  a 
plate  \)f  thin  iron,  with  an  iron  handle  terminating  in  wood ; 
but  one  made  by  cutting  a  type,  or  raised  letter,  or  character, 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  of  light  wood,  such  as  pine  or  basswood, 
is  found  to  be  better.  If  the  pigment  used  be  thin,  and  the 
marker  be  thrust  into  it  a  little  too  deeply,  as  often  happens, 
the  surplus  will  nol;  run  off  from  the  wood,  as  it  does  from 
a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  to  daub  the  sides  of  the  sheep,  and  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  mark ;  and,  if  the  pigment  be  applied 
hot,  the  former  will  not  get  heated,  like  the  latter,  and  increase 
the  danger  of  burning  the  hide. 

.  YariouB  pigments  are  used  for  marking.  Many  boil  tar 
until  it  assumes  a  glazed,  hard  consistency  when  cold,  and 
give  it  a  brilliant,  black  color  by  stirring  in  a  little  lamp-black 
during  the  boiling.  This  is  applied  when  just  cold  enough  not 
to  bum  the  sheep's  hide,  and  it  forms  a  bright,  conspicuous 
mark  all  the  year  round.    The  manufacturer,  however,  prefeca 
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the  sabetitation  of  oil  and  turpentine  for  tar,  as  ihe  latter  is 

eleanaed  oat  of  the  wool  with  some  difficulty.    It  should  be 

boiled  in  an  iron  vessel,  with  high  sides,  to  prevent  it  from 

taking  fire,  on  a  small  furnace  or  chafing-dish  near  which  it  is 

to  be  used.    When  cool  enough,  forty  or  fifty  sheep  can  be 

markld  before  it  gets  too  stiff.    It  is  then  wanned  from  time 

to  time,  as  necessary,  on  the  chafing-dish.    Paiot,  made  of 

lampblack,  to  which  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  is  first  added, 

and  then  diluted  with  linseed  or  lard  oil,  is  also  used.    The 

ramp  is  a  better  place  to  mark  than  the  side,  since  it  is  there 

about  as  conspicuous  under  any  circumstances,  and  more  so 

when  the  sheep  are  huddled  in  a  pen,  or  running  away  fW>m 

one.    Besides,  should  any  wool  be  injured  by  the  mark,  that 

on  the  rump  is  less  valuable  than  that  on  the  side.    Ewes  are 

commonly  distinguished  from  wethers  by  marking  them  on 

different  sides  of  the  rump. 

Many  mark  each  sheep  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  bam  by 
the  shearer ;  but  it  consumes  much  less  time  to  do  it  at  a 
single  job,  after  the  shearing  is  completed  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  latter  course  if  a  hot  pigment  is  used. 

Maqoots.  Rams  with  horns  growing  closely  to  their  heads 
are  very  liable  to  have  maggots  generated  under  them,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  skin  on  the  surrounding^  parts  becomes  broken 
by  fighting;  and  these,  unless  removed,  soon  destroy  the 
animal.  Boiled  tar,  or  the  marking  substance  first  described, 
is  both  remedy  and  preventive.  If  it  is  put  under  the  horns 
at  the  time  of  marking,  no  trouble  will  ever  arise  from  this 
cause.  , 

Sometimes  when  a  sheep  scours  in  warm  weather,  and 
dotted  dung  adheres  about  the  anus,  maggots  are  generated 
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under  it,  and  the  sheep  perishes  miserably.  As  a  preventive, 
the  dang  should  be  removed;  as  a  remedy,  the  dung  and 
maggots  should  be  removed — ^the  latter  by  touching  them  with 
a  little  turpentine — and  sulphur  ai^d  grease  afterward  applied 
to  the  excoriated  surfaca 

Maggot-flies  sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  ba^ftks  of 
,the  long,  open^wooUed  English  sheep,  and  the  maggots,  during 
the  few  days  before  they  assume  the  pupa  state,  so  tease  and 
irritate  the  animal,  that  fever  and  death  ensue.  Tar  and  tur- 
pentine, or  butter  and  sulphur,  smeared  over  the  parts,  aie 
admirable  preventives.  The  Merino  and  Saxon  are  exempt 
from  these  attacks. 

SHORTXiONa  TBS  HOBNa  A  convolutiou  of  the  horn  of.  a 
ram  sometimes  so  presses  in  upon  the  side  of  the  head  or  neck 
that  it  is  necessary  to  shave  or  rasp  it  away  on  the  under  side, 
to  prevent  ultimately  fatal  effects.  The  point  of  the  horn  ot 
both  ram  and  ewe  both  frequently  turn  in  so  that  they  will 
grow  into  the  flesh,  and  someiimes  into  the  eye,  unless 
shortened.  The  toe-nippers  will  often  suffice  on  the  thib  ex- 
tremity of  a  horn ;  if  not,  a  fine  saw  must  be  used.  The 
marking-time  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  attending  to  this 
operation. 

BXLaonoH  Asm  bivxszov. 

The  necessity  of  annually  weeding  the  flock,  by  excluding 
all  its  members  falling  below  a  certain  standard  of  quality,  and 
the  points  which  should  be  regarded  in  fixing  that  standard, 
have  already  been  brought  to  notice  in  connection  with  the 
principles  of  breeding. 

The  time  of  shearing  is  by  far  the  most  fovorable  period  for 
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the  floek-master  to  make  his  selection.  Be  sliovM  be  preiient 
on  the  Bhearing-floor,  and  inspect  the  fleece  of  every  aheep  as* 
it  is  gradaallj  taken  off;  ainee.  If  there  are  ikolts  about  it,  he 
win  then  disoover  it  better  .than  at  any  other  time.  A  glance 
will  likewise  reveal  to  him  every  defeet  in  form,  previously 
concealed,  wholly,  or  in  party  by  the  wool,  as  soon  as  the 
newly-ehom  sheep  is  permitted  to  stand  up  on  its  feet  A 
remarkably  choice  ewe  is  frequently  retained  until  she  dies  of 
old  age ;  a  rather  poor  nurse  or  breeder  is  excluded  for  the 
slightest  fault,  and  so  on.  Whatever  animals  are  to  be  ez« 
eluded,  may  be  marked  on  the  shoulder  with  Venetian  red  and 
hog's  lard,  conveniently  applied  with  a  brush  or  cob.  Such  of 
the  wetUers  as  have  attained  their  prime,  and  those  ewes  that 
have  passed  it,  should  be  provided  with  the  best  feed,  apd 
fitted  for  the  butcher.  If  they  have  been  properly  pushed  on 
grass,  they  will  be  in  good  flesh  by  the  time  they  are  taken 
from  it ;  and,  if  not  intended  for  stall-feeding,  the  sooner  they 
are  then  disposed  of  the  better. 

Those  diviaions,  also,  in  larg^  flocks,  which  utility  demands, 
are  generally  made  at  or  soon  after  shearing.    Not  more  than . 
two  hundred  sheep  should  be  allowed  to  run  together  in  the 
pastures ;  although  the  number  might,  periiaps,  be  safely  in- 
creased to  three  hundred,  if  the  range  is  extensive. 

Wethers  and  dry  ewes  to  be  turned  off  should  be  kept 
separate  from  th6  nursing-ewes;  and  if  the  flock  is  large 
enough  to  require  a  third  division,  it  is  customary  to  put  the  ' 
yearling  and  two-year-old  ewes  and  wethers^  and  the  old, 
feeUe  sheep  together.  It  is  better,  in  all  cases,  to  separate 
the  rams  from  all  the  other  sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing,  and 
to  inclose  them  in  a  field  which  is  particularly  well-fenced.    Jf 
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they  sre  pot  even  with  wethers,  they  are  more  quarrelflome  ; 
'^'and  when  cool  nights  arrive,  will  worry  themselves  and  waste 
their  flesh  in  constant  efforts  to  ride  the  wethers. 

The  Merino  ram,  although  a  quiet  animal  compared  with 
the  common- wooUed  one,  will  be  tempted  to  jump,  by  poor 
fences,  or  fences  half  the  time  down ;  and  if  he  is  once  taught 
this  trick,  he  becomes  very  troublesome  as  the  rutting  period 
apprdaches,  unless  hoppling,  yoking,  clogging,  or  poking  is 
resorted  to,  either  of  which  causes  him  to  waste  his  strength, 
besides  being  the  occasion  of  frequent  accidents. 


THX   OBOOX. 

This  convenient  implement  for  catching  sheep  is  of  the  form 
represented  in  the  cut  accompanying,  of  three-eighths  inch 

round  iron,  drawn  smaller  toward  the  point, 
which  is  made  safe  by  a  knot.  The  other  end 
is  fprniahed  with  a  socket,  which  receives  a 
handle  six  or  eight  feet  long. 

In  using  it,  the  hind  leg  is  hooked  in  from 
behind  the  sheep,  and  it  fills  up  the  narrow 
part  beyond  that  point,  while  passing  along  it 
until  it  reaches  the  loop,  when  the  animal  Is 
caught  by  the  hook,  and  when  secured,  its 
foot  easily  slips  through  the  loop.  Some 
caution  is  required  in  its  usd ;  for,  should  the 
animal  give  a  sudden  start  forward  to  get 
■HVRSftD*.  esooK.   ^^^^^  ^^^  moment  it  feels  the  crook,  the  leg 

will  be  drawn  forcibly  through  the  narrow  part,  and  strike 
the  bone  with  such  violence  against  the  bend  of  the  loop  as 
to  cause  the  animal  considerable  pain,  and  even  occasion 
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lameness  for  some  dajs.  On  first  embracing  the  leg,  the 
crook  should  be  drawn  qAicklj  toward  the  shepherd,  so 
as  to  bring  the  bend  of  the  loop  against  the  leg  as  high  up 
as  the  hock,  i)efore  the  sheep  has  time  even  to  break  off; 
and  heiAg  secure,  its  struggles  will  cease  the  moment  the  hand 
seizes  the  leg. 

Ko  shepherd  should  be  without  this  implement,  as  it  saves 
much  yarding  and  running,  and  leads  to  a  prompt  examination 
of  every  improper  or  suspicious  appearance,  and  a  seasonable 
application  of  remedy  or  preventive,  which  would  often  be 
deferred  if  the  whole  flock  had  to  be  driven  to  a  distant  yard 
to  eflfect  the  catching  of  a  single  sheep. 

Dexterity  in  its  use' is  speedily  acquired  by  any  one ;  and  if 
a  flock  are  properly  tame,  any  one  of  its  number  can  be  readily 
caught  by  it  at  salting-time,  or,  generally,  at  other  times,  by  a 
person  with  whom  the  flock  are  familiar.  It  is,  however, 
at  the  lambing-time,  when  sheep  and  lambs  require  to  be  so 
repeatedly  caught,  that  the  crook  is  more  particularly  service- 
able. For  this  purpose,  at  that  time  alone,  it  will  pay  for 
itself  ten  times  over  in  a  single  season,  in  saving  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  the  sheep. 
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DBTViNa.    Mutton  can  be  grown  cheaper  than  any  other 

kind  of  meal    It  is  fast  becoming  better  appveciated ;  and, 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  good  mutton  brings  a  higher  price  in 

our  best  markets  than  the  same  quality  does  in  England.     Its 

substitution  in  a  large  measure  for  pork  would  contribute 

materially  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Winter  ftttening  of  sheep  may  often  be  made  very  profitable 
12 
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and  deserres  greater  attention,  especiallj  where  manure  is  on 
object ;  and  the  instances  are  hw,  indeed,  where  it  is  not.  In 
England,  it  is  considered  good  policy  to  fiatten  sheep,  if  tlie 
increase  of  weight  will  paj  for  the  oil-cake  or  grain  consumed ; 
the  manure  being  deemed  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  oth^  food^ 
that  is,  as  much  straw  and  turnips  as  thej  will  eat  Lean  sheep 
there  usually  command  as  high  a  price  per  pound  in  the  ML 
as  fatted  ones  in  the  spring ;  while,  in  this  country,  the  latter 
usually  bear  a  much  higher  price,  which  gives  the  feeder  a 
great  advantage. 

The  difference  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion. Suppose  a  wether  of  a  good  mutton  breed,  weighing 
eighty  pounds  in  the  fall,  to  cost  six  cents  per  pound,  amount- 
ing to  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  and  to  require  twenty 
pounds  of  hay  per  week,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  food,  and 
to  gain  a  pound  and  a  half  each  week ;  the  gain  in  weight  in 
four  months  would  be  about  twenty-five  pounds,  which,  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  or  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  the  hay  consumed ;  but  if  the  same 
aheep  could  be  bought  in  the  fall  'for  three  cents  per  pound, 
and  sold  in  the  spring  for  six  cents,  the  gain  would  amount  to 
three  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  or  upwards  of  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  for  the  hay — ^the  manure  being  the  same  in  either 


For  fottening,  it  is  well  to  purchase  animals  as  large  and 
thrifty,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  can  be  had  at  fair  prices ; 
and  to  feed  liberally,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  rapid  increase 
that  can  be  had  without  waste  of  food.  The  fattening  of  sheep 
by  the  aid  of  oil-cake,  or  grain  purchased  for  the  purpose,  may 
often  be  made  a  cheaper  mode  of  obtdning  manure  than  by 
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the  purchase  of  artificial  ferUIizem,  as  piano,  saper-pboepfaste 
of  lime,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  altogether  preferable.  It  Is 
practised  extensivelj  and  advantage ottsly  abroad,  aod  deserves 
»t  least  a  fur  trial  among  ns. 

Sheep  which  are  to  be  driven  to  mvlcet  shonld  not  begia 
their  jonmej  either  wlifen  too  full  or  too  hongry ;  ia  the  former 
state,  thej  are 
apt  to  parge 
while  <Hi  the  road, 
aod  in  the  latter, 
they  will  lose 
a^ngUi  at  once. 
The  sheep  select- 
e  d  f  o  r  market 
should  be  those 
in  beet  condition 
at  the  time ;  and 
to  ascertain  this, 
it  is  neceesarjr  to 
examine  the 
whole  lot,  and 
separate  the  fat- 
test from  the  rest, 

which       l8     best         ,  I«  n<HBM  *«.  -  »KK«. 

done  at  about  mid-day,  before  the  sheep  feed  ^ain  in  tha 
afternoon.  The  selected  ones  are  placed  in  a  field  by  them- 
selves, where  they  remain  until  the  time  for  starting.  If  there 
be  umgh  pasture  to  give  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  ose 
it,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  some  of  the  fbod  which  night 
be  productive  of  loeonvenieDce  on  the  journey.     If  there  is  no 
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Buch  pastQTe,  a  few  cat  tnmips  will  uiBwer.  All  their  hoob 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  every  unoecessaiy  append- 
age remoyedy  though  the  firm  portion  of  the  horn  should  not 
be  touched.  *  Every  clotted  piece  of  wool  should  also  be  re- 
moved with  the  shearq,  and  the  animals  property  marked. 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  should  have  feed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  be  started,  in  the  cold  season,  about  mid-day. 
Let  them  walk  quietly  away ;  and  as  the  road  is  new  to  them, 
they  will  go  too  fast  at  first,  to  prevent  which,  the  drover 
should  go  before  them,  and  let  his  dog  bring  up  the  rear.  In 
a  short  time  they  will  assume  the  proper  speed — about  one 
mile  an  hour.  Should  the  road  they  travel  be  a  green  one, 
they  will  proceed  nibbling  their  way  onward  at  the  grass 
along  both  sides ;  bnt  if  it  is  a  narrow  turnpike,  the  drorer 
will  require  all  his  attention  in  nieting  and  being  passed  by 
various  vehicles,  to  avoid  injury  to  his  charge.  In  this  part 
of  their  business,  drovers  generally  make  too  much  ado ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  sheep  are  driven  more  from  side 
to  side  of  the  road  than  is  requisite.  .  Upon  meeting  a  carriage, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  sheep,  were  the  drover  to  go 
forward,  instead  of  sending  ^is  dog,  and  point  off  with  his 
stick  the  leading  sheep  to  the  nearest  side  of  the  road ;  and  the 
rest  will  follow,  as  a  matter-  of  course,  while  the  dog  walks 
behind  the  flock  and  brings  up  the  stragglers.  Open  gates  to 
fields  are  sources  of  great  annoyance  to  drovers,  the  stock 
invariably  making  an  endeavor  to  go  through  them.  On 
observing  an  open  (^ate  ahead,  the  drover  should  send  his  dog 
behind  him  over  the  fence,  to-be  ready  to  meet  the  sheep  at 
the  gate.  When  the  sheep  incline  to'  rest^  they  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  down. 
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Wlien  the  animals  are  lodig^d  for  the  night,  a  few  tamipe  or 
a  little  haj  shodld  be  famished  to  them,  if  the  road-sides  are 
bara  If  these  are  placed  near  the  gate  of  the  field  which  they 
occupy,  they  will  be  ready  to  take  the  road  again  in  the 
morning.  As  a  precaution  against  worrying  dogs,  the  drorer 
^oold  go  fireqnently  throagh  the  flock  with  a  light,  retire  to 
rest  late,  and  rise  up  early  in  the  morning.  These  precautions 
are  nececnaaiy ;  since,  when  sheep  have  once  been  disturbed  by 
dogs,  tiiey  will  not  settle  again  upon  the  road.  The  first  day's 
journey  should  be  a  short  one,  not  exceeding  four  or  five  milea 
The  whole  jopmey  should  be  so  marked  out  as  that,  allowance 
being  made  for  miforeseen  delays,  the  animals  may  have  one 
day's  rest  near  the  market 
*  P01ST8  or  FAT  SHEiEF.  The  formation  of  fat,  in  a  dieep 
destined  to  be  fattened,  commences  in  the  inside,  the  web  of 
fat  which  envelopes  the  intestines  being  first  formed,  and  a 
little  deposited  arotmd  the  kidneys.  After  that,  flat  is  seen  on 
the  outside ;  and  first  upon  the  end  of  the  rump  at  the  taO- 
head,  continuing  to  move  on  along  the  back,  on  both  sides  of 
the  spine,  or  back-bone,  to  the  bend  of  the  ribs  to  the  neck. 
Then  it  is  deposited  between  the  muscles,  parallel  with  the 
cellular  tissue.  Meanwhile,  it  is  covering  the  lower  round  of 
the  ribs  descending  to  the  flanks,  until  the  two  sides  meet 
under  the  belly,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  brisket,  or  breast, 
in  front,  and  the  sham  or  cod  behind,  filling  up  the  inside  of 
the  arm-pits  and  thighs.  While  all  these  depositions  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  outside,  the  progress  in  the  inside  is  not 
checked,  but  rather  mcreased,  by  the  fattening  disposition 
encouraged  by  the  acquired  condition ;  and,  hence,  simulta- 
neously, the  kidneys  become  entirely  covered,  and  the  space 
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between  the  intestines  and  the-  lumbar  region,  or  loin,  grada- 
ally  filled  up  by  the  web  and  kidney  fat 

By  this  time  the  cellular  spaces  around  each  fibre  of  muscle 
are  receiving  their  share ;  and  when  fat  is  deposited  there  in 
quantity,  it  gives  to  the  meat  the  term  marbled.  These  inter- 
fibrous  are  the  last  to  receive  a  deposition  of  fat ;  but  alter 
this  has  begun,  every  other  part  at  the  same  time  receives  its 
due  share,  the  back  and  kidneys  securing  the  most,  so  much 
80  that  the  former  literally  becomes  nicked^  as  it  is  termed-^ 
that  is,  the  fat  is  felt  through  the  skin  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  from  the  tail-head  along  the  back  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder ;  and  the  tail  becoming  thipk  and  stiff,  the  top  of  the 
neck  broad,  the  lower  part  of  each  side  of  the  neck  toward  the 
breasts  full,  and  the  hollows  between  the  breast-bone  and  the 
inside  of  the  fore  legs,  and  between  the  cod  and  the  inside  of 
the  hind  thighs,  filled  up.  When  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  sheep  is  said  to  hefai,  or  ripe.  ^ 

When  the  body  of  a  fat  sheep  is  entirely  overlaid  with  fat^ 
it  is  in  the  most  valuable  state  as  mutton.  Few  sheep,  how- 
ever, lay  on  fat  entirely  over  their  body ;  one  laying  the  largest 
proportion  on  the  rump,  another  on  the  back ;  one  on  the  parts 
acyoining  the  fore-quarter,  another  on  those  of  the  hind- 
quarter  ;  and  one  more  on  the  inside,  and  another  more  on  the 
outside.  Taking  so  many  parts,  and  combining  any  two  or 
more  of  them  together,  a  considerable  variety  of  condition  will 
be  found  in  any  lot  of  fat  eheep,  while  any  one  is  as  ripe  in  its 
way  as  any  other.  * 

With  these  data  for  guides,  the  state  of  a  sheep  in  its 
progress  toward  ripeness  may  be  readily  detected  by  handling. 
A  fat  sheep,  however,  is  easily  known  by  the  eye,  from  the 
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fullness  exhibited  by  all  the  external  parts  of  the  particular 
animal    It  may  exhibit  want  in  some  parts  when  compared 
"with  others ;  bat  those  parts,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  would 
never  become  so  ripe  as  the  others ;  and  this  arises  from  some 
constitutional  defect  in  the  animal  itself;  since,  if  this  were 
sOy  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  parts  should  not  be  alike 
ripe.    The  state  of  a  sheep  tiiat  is  obviously  not  ripe  cannot 
altogether  be  ascertained  by  the  eyeu    It  must  be  handled,  or 
enbjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  hand.    Even  in  so  palpable 
an  act  as  handling,  discretion  is  requisite.     A  full-looking 
sheep  nyds  hardly  to  be  handled  on  the  rump ;  for  he  would 
not  seem  so  full,  unless  fat  had  first  been  deposited  there.    A 
thin-looking  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  handled  on 
.  the  rump ;  and  if  there  be  no  fat  there,  it  is  useless  to  handle 
tliCGBSt  of  the  body,  for  certainly  there  will  not  be  so  much  as 
to  deserve  the  name  of  fat    Between  these  two  extremes  of 
conditioii,  every  vttriety  exists ;  and  on  that  account  examina- 
4ion  by  the  hand  is  the  rule,  and  by  the  eye  alone  the  ex- 
ception.    The  hand  is,  however,  much  assisted  by  the  eye, 
^hose  acuteness  detects  deficiencies  and  redundaocies  at  once. 

In  handling  sheep,  the  points  of  the  fingers  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed; and  the  accurate  knowledge  conveyed  by  them, 
through  practice,  of  the  exact  state  of  the  condition,  is  truly 
surprising,  and  establishes  a  conviction  in  the  mmd  that  some 
intimate  relation  exists  between  the  external  and  internal  state 
of  an  animal.  Hence  originates  this  practical  maxim  in 
judging  stock  of  all  kinds — ^that  no  animal  will  appear  ripe  to 
the  eye,  unless  as  much  fat  had  previously  been  acquired  in 
the  inside  as  constitutional  habit  will  alloHr. 

The  application  of  this  rule  is  easy.     When  the  rump  is 
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« 

foTind  nicked,  on  handling,  &t  is  to  be  found  on  fhe  back ; 
when  the  back  is  found  ni<^ed,  &I  is  to  be  expected  on  the 
top  of  the  shoalder  and  over  the  ribs ;  and  when  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  proves  to  be  nicked,  fat  may  be  anticipated  on 
the  under  [|ide  of  the  belly.  To  ascertain  its  existence  below, 
the  animal  most  be  turned  up,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  the 

• 

sheep  is  set  npo/h  his  rump,  with  his  back  down,  and  his  hind 
feet  pointing  upward  and  outward.  In  this  position,  it  can  be 
seen  whether  the  breast  and  thighs  are  filled  up.  Still,  all 
these  alone  would  not  disclose  the  stite  of  the  inside  of  the 
sheep,  which  should,  moreover,  be  looked  for  in  the  thickness 
of  the  flank ;  in  the  fullness  of  the  breast,  that  is,  the  space  in 
front  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  toward  the  neck ;  in  the  stiiT- 
ness  «nd  thickness  of  the  root  of  the  tail ;  and  in  the  breadth  , 
of  the  back  of  the  neck.  All  these  latter  parts,  especially  with 
the  fullness  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  indicate  a  fullness  of 
fat  in  the  inside ;  that  is,  largeness  of  the  mass  of  fat  on  the 
kidnevs.  thickness  of  net,  and  thickness  of  layers  between  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Hence,  the  whole  object  of  feeding  sheep 
on  turnips  and  the  like  seems  to  be  to  lay  fat  upon  all  the 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  called  muscles,  that  are  capable  of 
acquiring  that  substance ;  for,  as  to  bone  and  muscle,  these 
increase  in  weight  and  extent  independently  of  fat,  and  iat 
only  increases  in  their  magnitude. 

Blaxjghteuvg.  Sheep  are  easily  slaughtered,  and  the 
operation  is  unattended  with  cruelty.  They  require  some 
preparation  before  being  deprived  of  life,  which  consists  in 
food,  betog  withheld  from  them  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to*the  season.  The  reason  for  fasting  sheep 
before  slaughtering  is  to  give  time  for  the  paunch  and  intestines 
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to  emptr  tbamaatres  enlirelj  of  food,  *s  it  is  fwmd  Aat,  wben 
an  aatmal  ia  killed  with  b  full  Btomach,  Um  Bie«t  is  more 
liable  to  putrefy,  aod  ia  not  so  well  flavored ;  oikf,  aB  mrainat- 
ittg  aniiaalB  alw&js  retain  a  large  qnuti^  of  food  in  their 
Inteatines,  it  ia  reMou"     "^  '  "^        i-"  •    . 
Bomewhat  longer  to  gi 
than    aniniala    wiUi 
atomachs. 

Sheep  are  placed  oi 
aide— •ometimes  upon 
ft  stool,  ciOled  •,  killing- 
et4>ol — to  be  slan^ter- 
ed,  and,  reqairing  no 
fastening  with  cords, 
are  deprived  of  Ufb  by 
the  use  of  »  straight 

knife  through  the  neck,  d«i»tib'i  »  mromi  do* 

between  its  bone  and  the  windpipe,  BereriDg  the  carotid 
artery  and  the  Jagalar  rein  of  both  sides,  from  which  the  blood 
flows  freely  out,  and  the  animal  soon  diee. 

The  skin,  as  far  as  it  is  covered  with  wool,  is  taken  olf, 
leaving  that  on  the  legs  and  head,  which  are  covered  with 
hair,  the  legs  being  disjointed  by  the  knee.  .  The  entrails  are 
removed  by  ui  iadsion  along  the  belly,  after  the  earcasB  has 
been  hung  up  by  the  tendons  of  the  houghs.  The  net' is 
eareftiUy  separated  Trom  the  viscera,  and  rolled  up  by  itself; 
bnt  the  kidney  fot  itt  not  then  extracted.  The  intestines  are 
placed  on  the  inner  side  of  .the  skin  nnttl  divided  into  ^e 
pluck,  cimtaining  the  heart,  bugs,  and  liver ;  the  bag,  con- 
taJning  Qie  stomach;   and  the  puddings,  coneiatiiig  of  the 
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risoera,  or  guts.  The  latter  are  usually  thrown  away ;  tliongfa 
the  Scotch,  however,  clean  them  and  work  them  up  into  their 
favorite  haggiH.  The  skin  is  hung  over  a  rope  or  pole  under 
cover,  with  the  skin-side  uppermost,  to  dry  in  an  airy  place. 

The  carcass  should  hang  twenty-four  hours  in  a  clean,  cool. 
airy,  diy  apartment  before  it  is  cut  down.  It  should  be  oool 
and  dry;  for,  if  warm,  the  meat  will  not  become  firm ;  and,  if 
damp;  a  clamminess  will  cover  it,  and  it  will  never  feel  dry, 
and  present  a  fresh,  clean  appearance.  The  carcass  is  divided 
in  two,  by  being  sawed  right  down  the  back-bone.  The 
kidney-fat  is  then  taken  out,  being  only  attadied  to  the  peri- 
toneum by  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  kidney  is  extracted 
from  the  suet,  the  name  given  to  sheep-tallow  in  an  indepen- 
dent state. 

CuTTiNQ  UP.  Of  the  two  modes  of  cutting  up  a  carcass  of 
mutton,  the  English  and  the  Scotch — of  the  former,  the  practice 
ia  London  being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  of  the  latter,  that 
of  Edinburgh,  since  more  care  is  exercised  in  this  respect  in 
these  two  cities — ^the  English  is,  perhaps,  preferable ;  although 
the  Scotch  accomplish  the  task  in  a  cleanly  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

The  jigat  is  the  most  handsome  and  valuable  part  of  the 
carcass,  bringing  the  highest  price,  and  is  either  a  roasting  or 
a  boiling  piece.  A  jigot  of  Leicester,  Cheviot,  or  South-Down 
mutton  makes  a  beautiful  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  which  is  prized 
the  more  the  fatter  it  is — this  part  of  the  carcass  being  never 
overloaded  with  fat  The  loin  is  almost  always  roasted,  the 
flap  of  the  flank  being  skewered  up,  and  it  is  a  juicy  piece. 
Many  consider  this  piece  of  Leicester  mutton,  roasted,  as  too 
rich ;  and  when  warm  this  is,  probably,  the  case ;  but  a  cold 
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rottst  loin  is  an  axcellenj;  sonuner  dish.    The  hack-rib  is 
divided  into  two,  and  used  for  very  diiferent  purposes.     The 
forepart — the  neck — ^is  boiled,  and  makes  sweet  barely-brotfa ; 
and  the  meat,  when  boiled,  or  rather  the  whole  simmered  for 
a  considerable  time  beside  the  fire,  eats  tenderly.    The  back- 
ribB  make  an  excellent  roast ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  sweeter  or 
more  Taried  one  in  the  whole  carcass,  having  both  ribs  and 
shoulder.     The  shoulder-blade  eats  best  cold,  and  the  ribs, 
warm.    The  ribs  make  excellent  chops,  the  Leicester  and 
Soath-Down  affording  the  best.    The  breast  is  mostly  a  roast- 
ing-piece',  consisting  of  rib  and  shoulder,  and  is  particularly 
good  when  cold.    When  the  piece  is  large,  as  of  the  South- 
Down  or  Cfae?iot,  the  gristly  parts  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided 
firpm  the  true  ribs,  and  helped  separately.    This  piece  also 
boils  well ;  or,  when  corned  for  eight  days,  and  served  with 
onion  sauce,  with  mashed  turnips  in  it,  there  are  few  more 
savory  dishes  at  a  former's  table.    The  shoulder  is  separated 
before  being  dressed,  and  makes  an  excellent  roast  for  lamily 
Qse,  being  eaten  warm  or  cold,  or  carved  and  dressed  as  the 
breast  mentioned  abovcv   The  shoulder  is  best  from  a  large 
carcass  of  South-Down,  Cheviot,  or  Leicester.    The  ntck-piece 
is  partly  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  shoulder,  the  fore- 
part being  fitted  for  boiling  and  making  into  broth,  and  the 
best  part  for  roasting  or^roiling  into  chops.    On  this  account, 
it  is  a  good  family  piece,  and  generally  preferred  to  any  part 
of  the  hind-quarter.     Heavy  sheep,  such  as  the  Leicester, 
South-Down,  and  Cheviot,  supply  the  most  thrifty  neck-piece. 
BsLATivB  QUALrms.    The  different  sorts  of  mutton  in 
common  use  differ  as  well  in  quality  as  in  quantity.    The 
flesh  of  the  Leicester  is  large,  though  not  coarse-grained,  of  a 
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liyelj  red  color,  and  the  cellular  tissue  betEween  the  Sbres  eon- 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  When  cooked,  it  is  tender 
and  juicj,  yielding  a  red  gravj,  and  having  a  sweet,  rich 
taste;  but  the  fat  is  rather  too  much  and  too  rich  for  some 
people's  tastes,  and  can  be  put  aside.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  lean  of  fat  meat  is  far  better  than  lean  meat  that  has  nerer 
been  fat  Ofi^vioi  mutton  is  smaller  in  the  grain,  not  so 
bright  of  color,  with  less  fat,  less  juice,  not  so  tender  and 
sweet ;  but  the  flavor  is  higher,  and  the  &t  not  so  luscloua 
The  mutton  of  Souih-Downa  is  of  medium  Oneness  in  grain, 
color  pleasant  red,  fat  well  intermixed  with  the  nseat,  juicy, 
and  tenderer  than  Cheviot  The  mutton  of  rams  of  any  bi^ei 
is  always  hard,  ot  disagreeable  flavor,  and,  in  autumn,  not 
eatable ;  that  ot  old  ewes  is  dry,  hard,  and  tasteless ;  of  young 
ones,  well  enough  flavored,  l)ut  still  rather  dry ;  while  wetbep* 
mutton  is  the  meat  in  perfection,  according  to  its  kind. 

The  want  of  relish,  perhaps  the  distaste,  for  mutton  baa, 
served  as  an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  sheep  husbandry  m 
the  United  States.  The  common  mistake  in  the  management 
of  mutton  among  us  is,  that  it  is  eaten,  as  a  general  thing,  at 
exactly  ^e  wrong  time  after  it  is  killed.  It  should  be  eaten 
immediately  after  being  killed,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  ijpeat 
has  time  to  get  cokl ;  or,  if  not,  then  it  should  be  kept  a  week 
or  more— in  the  ice-house,  if  the  weather  requirfr--until  the 
time  is  just  at  hand  when  the  fibre  passes  the  state  of  tough* 
ness  which  it  takes  on  at  first,  and  reaches  that  incipient  or 
preliminary  point  in  its  process  toward  putrefaction  when 
the  fibres  begin  to  give  way,  and  the  meat  becomes  tender. 

An  opinion  likewise  generally  prevails  that  mutton  does  not 
attain  perfection  in  juiciness  and  flavor  much  under  five  yearau 
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if  thfa  be  80,  that  breed  of  sheep  mast  be  very  mprofltaUe 
wbiefa  takes  fire  years  to  attain  its  fiill  state ;  •  and  there  is  no 
breed  of  sheep  in  this  country  whicdi  requires  five  years  to 
faring  it  to  perfection.  This  being  the  case,  it  mnst  be  foUy  to 
restrain  sheep  from  coming  to  perfection  nntil  they  have 
reacAed  that  age.  Lovers  of  five-year-^ld  mutton  do  Hot 
pretend  that  this  coarse  bestows  profit  on  the  farmer,  but  only 
insist  on  its  being  best  at  that  age.  Were  this  the  fact;  one 
of  two  absurd  conditions  must. exist  in  this  department  of 
agriculture :  namely,  the  Iceeping  a  breed  of  sheep  that  cannot, 
or  that  ahould  not  be  allowed  to,  attain  to  perfection  before 
it  is  fire  years  old ;  either  of  which  conditions  makes  it  obrious 
that  mutton  cannot  be  in  its  beat  state  at  five  years. 

The  truth  is,  tiie  idea  of  mutton  of  this  age  being  eq»ecially 
excellent,  is  founded  on  a  prejudice,  arising,  probably,  from 
this  drcumstanee ;  before  winter  food  was  discovered,  which 
could  maintain  the  condition  of  stock  which  had  been  acquired  • 
in  snminef,  sheep  lost  much  of  their  summer  condition  in 
winter,  and,  of  coursije,  an  oscillation  of  condition  occurred, 
year  after  year,  until  they  attained  the  age  of  five  years ;  when 
their  teeth  beginning  to  fail,  would  cause  them  to  lose  their 
condition  the  more  rapidly.  Hence,  it  was  expedient  to 
slaughter  them  at  not  exceeding  five  years  of  i^ ;  and,  ao 
doubt,  mutton  woulc^  be  high-flavored  at  that  age,  that  had 
been  exclusively  fed  on  natural  pasture  and  natural  hay. 
Such  treatment  of  sheep*  cannot,  however,  be  justified  on  the 
principles  of  modem  practice ;  because  both  reason  and  taste 
concur  in  mutton  being  at  its  best  whenever  sheep  attain'their 
peifeet  state  of  growth  and  condition,  not  their  largest  and 
;  and  as  one  breed  attains  ila  perfect  state  at  an  earlier 
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age  than  another,  its  mutton  attains  its  best  before  another 
breed  attains  what  is  its  best  state,  although  its  sheep  maj  be 
older ;  but  taste  alone  prefers  one  kind  of  mutton  to  another, 
even  when  both  are  in  their  best  state,  from  some  peculiar 
property.  The  cry  for  five-year-old  mutton  is  thus  based  o& 
very  untenable  grounds;  the  truth  being  that  weU-fed  and 
fatted  mutton  is  never  better  than  when  it  gets  its  full  .growth 
in  itd  second  year ;  and  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  keep  it 
longer,  unless  the  wool  would  pay  for  the  keep,  since  we 
have  not  the  epicures  and  men  of  wealth  who  would  pay  the 
butcher  the  extra  price,  which  he  must  have,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  a  remunerating  price  to  the  grazier  for  keeping  his  sheep 
two  or  three  years  over. 

All  writers  on  diet  agree  in  describing  mutton  as  the  most 
valuable  of  the  articles  of  human  food.  Pork  may  be  more 
stimulating,  beef  perhaps  more  nutritious,  when  the  digestive 
powers  are  strong;  but,  while  tiiere  is  in  mutton  sufficient 
nutriment,  there  is  also  that  degree  of  consistency  and  readi* 
ness  of  assimOation  which  renders  it  most  congenial  to  the 
human  stomach,  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  most  promotive 
of  human  health.  Of  it,  almost  alone,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
OU1*  food  in  sickness,  as  well  as  in  health ;  its  broth  is  the  first 
thing,  generally,  that  an  invalid  is  permitted  to  taste,  the  first 
thing  that  he  relishes,  and  is  a  natural  preparation  for  his 
return  to  his  natural  aliment  In  the  same  circumstances,  it 
appears  that  fresh  mutton,  broiled  or  boiled,  requires  three 

• 

hours  for  digestion;  fresh  mutton,  roasted,  three  and  one* 

fourth  hours ;  and  mutton-saet,  boiled,  four  and  one-half  hours. 

Good  ham  may  be  made  of  any  part  of  a  carcass  of  mutton, 

thoiq^h  the  leg  is  preferaUei  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  cut  in 
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the  E&^sh  fashion.  It  sbotild  be  rabbed  all  07er  with  gOod 
salt,  and  a  little  saltpetre,  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  laid  in  a 
dish  and  corered  with  a  cloth,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  After 
that,  it  should  be  slightly  nibbed  again,  for  about  fire  minutes, 
and  then  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  say  the  roof  of  the  kitchen, 
until  used.  Wether  mutton  is  used  for  hams,  because  it  is 
&t,  and  it  may  be  cured  any  time  from  Norember  to  May ;  but 
ram-iputton  makes  the  largest  and  highest-flayored  ham,  pro- 
vided it  be  cured  in  spring,  because  it  is  out  of  season  in 
autumn. 

There  is  an  infallible  rule  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  mutton 
by  certain  marks  on  the  carcass.  Obsenre  the  color  of  the 
breast-bone,  when  a  sheep  is  dressed — ^that  is,  where  the 
breast-lxNae  Is  separated — ^which,  in  a  lamb,  or  before  it  is  one 
jrear  old,  will  be  quite  red ;  from  one  to  two  years  old,  the 
upper  and  lower  bone  will  be  changing  to  white,  and  a  small 
drde  of  white  will  appear  round  the  edges  of  the  other  bones, 
a^d  the  middle  part  of  the  breast-bone  will  yet  continue  red ; 
at  three  years  old,  a  very  small  streak  of  red  will  be  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  four  middle  bones,  and  the  others  will  be 
white ;  and  at  four  years,  all  the  breast-bone  will  be  of  a  wMte 
or  gristly  color. 

CoNTBiBUTiONS  TO  MAMtJVAcrnBBa  The  products  of  sheep 
are  not  merely  useful  to  man ;  they  provide  his  luxuries  as 
well.  The  skin  of  sheep  is  made  into  leather,  and,  when  so 
manufactured  with  the  fleece  on,  makes  comfortable  mats  for 
the  doors  of  rooms,  and  rugs  for  carriages.  For  this  purpose, 
the  best  skins  are  selected,  and  such  as  are  covered  with  the 
longest  and  most  beauttful  fleece.  Tanned  fheep-Mn  is  seed 
in  coarse  book-binding.      WMt»  ehaep-^kin^  which   la  nal 
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taAned,.  bat  so  manafactiired  bj  &  pecnliar  process,  is  used  as 
aprons  by  many  elasses  of  workmen,  and,  in  agrictdtoro,  as 
*  gloyes  in  the  harveat ;  and,  when  cat  into  sMps,  aa  twine  for 
sewing  together  the  leather  oorerings  and  stuffings  of  borse- 
collars.    Morocco  leaiher  is  made  of  sheep-skins,  as  weil  as  of 
goat-skins,  and  the  bright  red  color  is  given  to  it  by  coehineaL 
Buasia  leaiher  is  also  made  of  sheep-skins,  the  peealiAr  odor 
of  which  repels  insects  from  its  vicinityp  and  resists  the  fioold 
arising  from  damp,  the  odor  being  imparted  to  it  in  canying; 
by  the  empyreamatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree.     Besides 
soft  leather,  sheep-skins  are  made  into  a  fine,  flexible,  tbia 
substance,  known  by  the  name  of  parchment;  and,  thoagh  the 
skins  of  all  animals  might  be  converted  into  writing  materials^ 
only  those  of  the  sheep  and  the  she-goat  are  osed  for  paxch- 
ment    The  finer  qaality  of  the  Buhstance,  called  veUwn^  is 
made  of  the  skins  of  kids  and  dead-bom  lambs ;  and  for  its 
manufactare  the  town  of  Strasburgfa  has  long  been  celebrated. 

Matton-saet  is  used  in  the  manufiusture  of  common  cofutteSt 
with  a  proportion  of  ox-tallow.  Minced  suet^  subjected  to  the 
action  of  high-pressure  steam  in  a  digester,  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  sonorous  when  struck,  whiter,  and 
capable,  when  made  into  candles,  of  giving  very  superior  light 
Stearic  candles,  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  Guy  Lussae, 
are  manufiictared  solely  from  mutton-suet 

Besides  the  fat,  the  intestines  of  sheep  are  manufactured 
into  various  articles  of  luxury  and  utility,  which  pass  under 
the  absurd  name  of  catgut.  All  the  intestines  of  sheep  are 
composed  of  four  layers,  as  in  the  horse  and  cattle.  The 
outer,  or  peritoneal  onoi  is  fcHrmed  of  that  memlffaiie,  by  which 
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eveiy  porttoa  of  the  belly  and  itB  contents  is  inrested,  and 

confined  in  its  natnrai  and  proper  sitnation.    It  is  faiglily 

4soiootk  and  polished^  and  secreted  a  wateiy  fluid  whidi  con- 

tnbates  to  preserve  that  smoothness,  and  to  prevent  all  firic- 

tioa  aad  coneoasion  during  the  diiferent  motions  of  the  animal. 

The  second  ia  the  muacular  ooat»  by  means  of  whieh  the  con« 

tents  of  the  intestines  are    gradually  propelled  from   the 

stomach  to  the  rectum,  thence  to  be  expelled  when  all  the 

naefttl  nntriment  is  extracted.    The  muscles,  as  in  all  the 

other  intestines,  are  disposed  in  two  layers,  the  fibres  of  the 

outer  coat  taking  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  inner  layer 

being  circular — an  arrangement  different  from  that  of  the 

muscles  of  tiie  cesophagus,  and  in  both  beautifiilly  adapted  to 

the  reflective  functions  of  the  tube.    The  8ubmttcou$  coat 

pomea  next    It  is  composed  of  numerous  glands,  surrounded 

bj  cellular  tissue,  and  by  which  the  inner  coat  is  lubricated,  so 

that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  food. 

The  mucous  coat  is  the  soft  villous  one  lining  the  intestinal 

cavity.     In  its  healUiy  state,  it  is  always  covered  with  mucus ; 

and  when  the  glands  beneath  are  stimulated,  as  under  the 

action  of  physic,  the  quantity  of  mucus  is  increased;    it 

becomes  of  a  m<Nre  watery  character;  the  contents  df  the 

intestines  are  softened  and  dissolved  by  it ;  and  by  means  of 

the  increased  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  which,  as  well  as 

the  mucous  one,  feels  the  stimulus  of  the  physic,  the  foeces  are 

hurried  oa'more  rapidly  and  dischai^^. 

In  the  manufacture  of  some  sorts  of  cords  firom  the  intestines 

of  sheep,  the  outer  peritoneal  coat  is  taken  off  and  manufactured 

into  a  thread  to  sew  intestines,  and  make  the  cords  of  rackets 

and  battiedores.    Future  washmga  cleanse  the  guts,  which 
13 
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are  then  twisted  into  different-sised  cords  for  r arioas  pnrpoaeB ; 
some  of  the  best  known  of  which  are  whi^Msorda,  hattear^  ooids 
for  bow-strings,  dock-maker's  cords,  buids  for  spinning-wheele, 
now  ahnost  obsolete,  and  fiddle  and  harp-strings.  Of  the 
last  class,  the  cords  manofaetored  in  Italj  are  snpmOT  in 
goodness  and  strength ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  tiie 
aheep  of  that  country  are  both  snuller  and  leaner  than  tiie 
breeds  most  in  vogue  in  England  and  1ft  this  coimtry.  The 
difficulty  in  manufacturing  from  other  breeds  of  sheep  lies^  it 
seems,  in  making  the.  treble  strings  firom  the  fine  peritoneal 
coat,  their  chief  fault  being  weakness ;  by  reason  of  which  the 
smaller  ones  are  hardly  able  to  bear  the  stretch  required  for 
the  higher  notes  in  concert-pitch,  maintaining,  at  the  same 
time,  in  their  form  and  construction,  that  tenuity  er  small- 
ness  of  diameter  which  is  requbed  in  order  to  produce  a 
brilliant  and  clear  tona 
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varied  berb*g«.  wUeh  geMraltj  prevsil  In  the  TJnifed  Statea, 
tasun  peiftct  h«ahh  to  m  originallj  aonod  and  well-Belect«d 
lock,  anteaa  the;  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  ■  disease.  No 
eonntiT  ia  better  niited  to  ahe^  than  most  of  the  KTorthem 
•od  some  of  the  Soatliem  porUons  of  our  own.  In  Europe, 
'  and  eapeciallj  l»  England,  where  the  Byattm  of  management 
la,  ueoessarilj,  in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  coosistlng, 
freqaoDtly,  in  an  early  and  continued  fordng  of  the  syBtem, 
t>kli*g  mwe^  ploughed  gropnd,  and  the  ezcesBive  use  of  that 
watery  food,  the  Swedish  tamip,  there  are  BumerouB  and 
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Iktal  diseaaeSi  a  long  list  of  which  i&yariably  cambers  the 
pages  of  foreign  writers  on  this  animaL 

The  diseases  incident  to  oar  flocks,  on  the  contrarj,  maj 
generally  be  considered  as  casualties,  rather  than  as  inbred,  or 
necessarilj  arising  ttom  the  qoalitj  of  food,  or  from  local 
causes.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  a  dry  pastare, 
well  stocked  with  varied  and  nutritions  grasses ;  a  clear,  ran* 
.  ning  stream ;  sufficient  shade  and  protection  against  severe 
storms ;  a  constant  supply  of  salt,  tar,  and  sulphur  in  summer; 
good  hay,  and  sometimes  roots,  with  ample  shelters  in  winter 
•«-young  .sheep,  originally  sound  and  healthy,  will  seldom  or 
•  never  become  diseased  on  American  soO. 

The  comparatively  few  diseases,  which  it  may  be  necessary 
here  to  mention,  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order—^as  in  the 
anthor^s  "Cattle  and  their  Diseases" — ^for  convenience  of 
reference,  and  treated  in  the  simplest  manner.  Remedies  of 
general  application,  to  be  administered  often  by  the  unskilful 
and  ignorant,  must  neither  be  elaborate  nor  complicated ;  and, 
if  expensive,  the  lives  of  most  sheep  would  be  dearly  purchi^ed 
by  their  application. 

A  sheep,  which  has  been  reared  or  purchased  at  the  ordinaiy 
price,  is  the  only  domestic  animal  which  can  die  widioat 
material  loss  to  its  owner.  The  wool  and  fblt  will^  in  most 
instances,  repay  its  cost,  while  the  carcass  of  other  anfmalw 
will  be  worthless,  except  for  manure.  The  loss  of  sheep,  from 
occasional  disease,  will  leave  the  farmer's  pocket  in  a  very ' 
different  condition  from  the  loss  of  an  equal  value  in  horses  or 
cattle.  •  Humanity,  however,  alike  with  interest,  dictates  the 
use  of  such  simple  remedies,  for  the  removal  of  suffering  and 
)f  as  may  be  within  reach. 
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▲DxnrisTaBiva  loiDiom. 
The  stomach  into  which  medicines  are  to  be  adminifiitered 
is  the  foorthy  or  digesting  stomach.  The  comparatively  ia- 
sensible  walls  oi  the  romen,  or  paonch,  are  bnt  slightly  acted 
npoQ,  except  by  doses  of  very  improper  magnitude.  Medicine, 
to  reach  the  foarth  stomach,  should  be  given  in  a  state  as 
nearly  approaching  fluidity  as  may  be.  Even  then  it  may  be 
given  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view. 

If  the  animal  forcibly  gulps  fluids  down,  or  if  they  are  given 

« 

hastily  and  bodily,  they  will  follow  the  caul  at  the  base  of  the 
gullet  with  considerable  momentum,  force  asunder  the  pillars, 
and  enter  the  rumen ;  if  they  are  drunk  more  slowly,  or  ad- 
ministered gently,  they  will  trickle  down  the  throat,  glide 
over  these  pillars,  and  pass  on  through  the  maniplus  to  the 
true  stomach. 


BUDBDXVO* 

Bleeding  from  the  ears  or  tail,  as  is  commonly  practised, 
rarely  extracts  a  quantity  of  blood  sufficient  to  do  any  good 
where  bleeding  is  indicated.  To  bleed  from  the  eye*vein,  the 
point  of  a  knife  is  usually  iiuserted  near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pouch  below  the  eye,  pressed  down,  and  then  a  out 
made  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  face. 

Bleeding  from  the  angular  or  cheek-vein  is  reconmiended,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  at  the  spot  where  the  root  of  the 
fourth  looth  is  placed,  which  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  is  marked  on  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw  by  a  tubercle,  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  very  sensible 
to  the  finger  when  the  skin  of  the  cheek  is  toudied.    This 
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tubercle  is  a  certain  index  to  the  angular  vein,  which  is  placed 
below.  The  shepherd  takes  the  sheep  between  his  legs ;  his 
left  hand  more  adranced  than  his  right,  which  he  places  under 
^e  head,  and  grasps  the  nnder  jaw  near  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity, in  order  to  press  the  angular  rein,  which  passes  in 
that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  swell ;  he  touches  the 
right  cheek  at  the  spot  nearly  equidistant  from  the  eye  and 
mouth,  and  there  finds  the  tubercle  which  is  to  guide  him,  and 
ii{80  feels  the  angular  rein  swelled  below  this  tubercle ;  he 
then  makes  the  incision  fh)m  below  upward,  half  a  finger's 
breadth  below  the  middle  of  the  tubercle.  When-  the  rein  is 
no  longer  pressed  upon,  the  bleeding  will  commonly  cease ;  if 
not,  a  pin  may  be  passed  through  the  lips  of  the  orifice,  and  a 
lock  of  wool  tied  round  them. 

For  thorough  bleeding,  the  jugular  rein  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  The  sheep  should  be  firmly  held  by  tiie  head  by 
an  assistant,  and  the  body  confined  between  his  knees,  with  its 
irump  against  a  wall.  Some  of  the  wool  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  middle  of  the  neck  over  the  jugular  vein,  and  a  liga- 
ture, brought  in.oontact  with  the  neck  by  opening  the  wool,  is 
tied  around  it  below  the  shorn  spot  near  the  shoulder.  The 
rein  will  soon  rise.  The  orifice  may  be  secured,  after  bleeding, 
as  before  described. 

The  good  effects  of  bleeding  depend  almost  as  much  on  the 
rapidiiy  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  as  the  amourU 
taken.  This  is  especially  true  in  acute  diseases.  Either  bleed 
rapidly  or  do  not  bleed  at  all.  The  orifice  in  the  vein,  there- 
fore, should  be  of  some  length,  and  made  lengthwise  with  the 
yein.  A  lancet  is  by  far  the  best  implement;  and  even  a 
short-pointed  penknife  is  preferable  to  the  bungling  gleam. 
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Bleeding,  moreoveri  sfaoold  always  be  resorted  to,  when  it  is 
indicated  at  all,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  commencement  of 
the  malady. 

The  amoont  of  blood  drawn  should  never  be  determined  by 
admeasurement,  bat  by  constitutional  effect — ^the  lowering  of 
the  pulse,  and  indications  of  weakness  Ig  urgent  cases — 
apoplexy,  or  cerebral  inflammation^  for  example — ^it  would  be 
proper  to  bleed  until  the  sheep  staggers  or  falls.  The  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  sheep  is  less,  in  comparison,  than  that  in  the 
horse  or  ox.  The  blood  of  the  horse  constitutes  about  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  his  weight ;  and  that  of  the  ox  at  least  one- 
twentiedi ;  while  that  of  the  sheep,  in  ordinary  condition,  is 
one-twenty-second.  For  this  reason,  more  caution  should  be 
exerelsed  in  bleeding  the  latter,  especially  in  frequently  resort- 
ing to  it;  otherwise,  the  vital  powers  will  be  rapidly  and 
fatally  prostrated.  Many  a  sheep  has  been  destroyed,  by 
bleeding  l^ly  in  disorders  not  requiring  it,  and  in  disorders 
which  did  require  it  at  the  commencement,  but  of  which  the 
inflammatory  stage  had  passed.  * 
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The  number  of  pulsations  can  be  determined  by  feeling  the 
heart  beat  on  the  left  side.  The  fbmoral  artery  passes  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  abo.ut  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  its  pulsations  and  the  character  of  the 
pulse  can  be  most  readily  noted.  The  pulsations  per  minute, 
in  a  Healthy  adult  sheep,  are  sixty-five  in  number ;  though 
they  have  been  stated  at  seventy,  and  even  seventy-five. 
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Soon  after  the  sheep  are  turned  to  grass  in  the  spring,  one 
of  the  best-conditioned  sheep  in  the  flock  is  sometimes  saddenlj 
found  dead.  The  symptoms  which  precede  the  catastrophe 
are  occasionally  noted.  The  sheep  leaps  frantically  into  the 
air  two  or  three  timeSy  dashes  itself  on  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  rises,  and  dies  in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  animals  in  somewhat  poor  condition  are  rather 
forced  forward  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  condition,,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  become  suddenly  blind  and 
motionless;  they  will  not  follow  their  companions;  when 
approached,  they  run  about,  knocking  their  heads  against 
fences,  etc. ;  the  head  is  drawn  round  toward  one  side ;  they 
fall,  grind  their  teeth,  and  their  mouths  are  corered  with  a 
frothy  mucus.  Such  cases  are,  unquestionably,  referable  to  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

Treatment.  If  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  mouth  and  nose  highly  florid,  the  nostrils  highly 
dilated,  and  the  respiration  labored  and  stertorous,  the  Teins 
of  the  head  turgid,  the  pulse  strong  and  rather  slow,  and  these 
aymptoms  attended  by  a  partial  or  entire  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing,  it  is  one  of  those  decided  cases  of  apoplexy  which 
require  immediate  and  energetic  treatment  Recourse  should 
at  once  be  had  to  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  animal  bled  until 
an  obvious  constitutional  effect  is  produced — ^the  pulse  lowered, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  relaxed.  An  aperient  should 
at  once  follow  bleeding ;  and  if  the  animal  is  strong  and 
plathorfc,  a  sheep  of  the  size  of  the  Merino  would  require  at 
least  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  and  one  of  the  lai^e  mutton 
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riwep^  more.    If  tluB  should  fftil  to  open  the  bowds,  half  an 
ooaee  of  the  saltB  abould  be  given,  Bay  twice,  a  day. 


This  ia  manifested  by  uneasiness ;  loathing  of  food ;  frequent 
drinking ;  cariying  the  head  down ;  drawing  the  back  up ; 
swollen  belly ;  feverish  symptoms ;  and  avoidance  of  the  flock. 
It  appears  mostly  in  late  autumn  and  spring,  and  may  be  in- 
doced  by  exposure  to  severe  storms,  plunging  in  water  when 
hot^  and  especially  by  constipation,  brought  on  by  feeding  on 
frost-bitten,  putrid;  or  indigestible  herbage.  Many  sheep  die 
on  the  prairies  from  this  disease,  induced  by  exposure  and 
miserable  forage.  Entire  prevention  is  secured  by  warm,  dry 
shelters,  and  nutritious,  dry  food. 

!RreatmerU.  Remedies,  to  be  successful,  must  be  promptly 
applied.  Bleed  freely ;  %nd  to  effect  this,  immersion  in  a  tub 
of  hot  water  may  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnant 
state  of  the  blood.  Then  give  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  with  a  handful  of  common  salt  If 
this  is  unsuccessftU,  give  a  clyster,  made  with  a  pipefol  of 
tobacco,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water.  Ad- 
minister half;  and  if  this  is  not  effectual,  follow  with  the 
remainder.  Then  bed  the  animal  in  dry  straw,  and  cover 
with  blankets;  assisting  the  purgatives  with  warm  gruels, 
followed  by  laxative  provender  till  well. 


BBOXrOHITIB. 

Where  sheep  are  subject  to  pneumonia,  they  are  liable  to 
bronchitis  as  well,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the  air-pas- 
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fiagdft  of  the  langB.  The  tympioma^Bn  those  of  aoi  (wAtearf 
cold,  bat  attended  with  more  fever,  end  a  tendefneee  of  the 
throat  and  belly  when  pressed  upon. 

T^'eatmenL  Administer  salt  in  doses  of  from  one  and  s  half 
to  two  ounces,  with  six  or  eight  ouioes  of  lime-WBter,  giTen 
in  some  other  part  of  the  daj. 


OATASBSL 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  maoona  membrane,  whidi 
lines  the  nasal  passages,  and  it  sometimes  extends  to  the 
larynx  and  pharynx.  In  the  first  instance — where  the  lining 
of  the  nasal  passages  is  alone  and  not  very  violently  affecteck*- 
it  is  merely  accompanied  by  an  inoreased  discharge  of  mueii% 
and  is  rarely  atteiided  with  much  danger.  In  this  form,  it  iB 
usually  termed  anuffles ;  and  high-bred  English  mutton-sheep, 
in  this  country,  are  apt  to  manifest  more  or  less  of  it»  after 
every  sadden  change  of  weather.  When  the  inflammatioa 
extends  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx, 
some  degree  of  fever  usually  supervenes,  accompanied  by 
eeugh,  and  some  loss  of  appetite.  At  this  pointy  bleedid^  and 
purging  are  serviceable. 

Catarrh  rarely  attacks  the  American  fine*woolled  sheep 
with  sttiBcient  violence  in  summer  to  require  the  applicatton 
of  remedies.  Depletion,  in  catarrh,  in  onr  severe  winter 
months,  however,  rapidly  produces  that  fatal  prostration,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  the  sheep  back,  without 
bestowing  an  amount  of  time  and  care  upon  it,  costmg  far 
more  than  Ae  worth  of  an  ordinary  uiimal. 

The  best  course  is  to  prevent  the  disease  by  judicious  pre- 
caution.   With  that  amount  of  attention  which  every  prudent 


ftnner  dlumld  btatow  oa  Ua  slMep,  tte  AjBariiegn  HniBo  U 
but  ItttJe  Bobieei  to  ib  Goodi  cotoforUblc,  kcd  well-rantUattd 
abelten,  coaBtutlr  acceaaible  to  the  sbeep  in  winter,  with  » 
SDiBoianer  <rf  food  legolulf  adminintorad,  are  uaaailf  ft  «iffi- 
eieat  eafegoud. 

luuairAHT  xiFzaofiTio  oatasbb. 
KafltatiaUr  differing,  in  ^rpe  and  rirulencfl,  from  the  preced- 
ing, is  aa  epidaqiio,  m,  vore  properlj  epeaking,  w  epiaoAtie 


jnaladf,  wbicli,  aa  often  aa  once  in  every  eiglit  or  ten  yewe, 
sweepB  over  extended  sectionB  of  the  Northern  States,  destroy- 
ing  more  riieep  than  all  other  diseaaes  combined.  It  com- 
ntoiUy  makes-ltB  appearance  in  trintera  characterized  by  rapid 
Bud  violent  change*  of  temperature,  which  are  spoken  of  by 
the  &nners  as  "  bad  wintera"  for  sheep.  The  disease  is  some* 
imea  termed  the  "tliatamper,"  and  also,  but  erroneously, 
"  grab  fn  the  head."  The  winter  of  1846-7  prored  peculiarly 
deetmctiTe  to  sheep  m  New  York,  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
States ;  eeme  owsen  losing  oiie4ialf,  othera  three-qnuters,  and 
•  fpw  aeyflii-c^htha,  of  their  flocks.     One  pwspn  loat  ire 
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hundred  oat  of  eight  hundred ;  aaother,  nine  hmidfed  out  of  ft 
thoQBaiid.  These  eevere  loaeeSy  howeyer,  mainly  fell  on  tlie 
holders  of  the  delicalie  Sexons,  and  perhaps,  generally,  <m 
those  possessing  not  the  best  aceoipmodatioDS,  or  the  greatest 
degree  of  energy  and  skill 

Sympioms.  The  primary  and  main  disease,  in  such  instanoes, 
is  a  species  of  catarrh;  differing,  however,  from  ordihary 
catarrh  in  its  diagnosis,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  lesions  ac- 
companying both  the  primary  and  the  symptomatic  diseasea 
The  animals  affected  do  not,  necessarily,  at  first  show  any 
signs  of  yiolent  colds,  as  coughing,  sneezing,  or  labored  respi- 
ration; the  only  indications  of  catarrh  noticed,  oftentimes, 
being  a  nasal  discharge.  Animals  haying  this  discharge 
appear  dull  and  drooping;  their  eyes  ran  a  little,  and  are 
partially  closed ;  the  caruncle^  and  lids  look  pale ;  their  moTe* 
ments  are  languid,  and  there  is  an  indisposition  to  eat;  the 
pube*  is  nearly  natural,  though  at  ^mes  somewhat  too  languid. 
In  a  few  days  these  symptoms  are  evidently  aggravated; 
there  is  rapid  emaciation,  accompanied  with  debility;  the 
countenance  is  exceedingly  dull  and  drooping;  the  eye  is 
kept  more  than  half  closed ;  the  caruncle,  lids,  etc.,  are  almost 
bloodless ;  a  gummy,  yellow  secretion  about  the  eye ;  thiek, 
glutinous  mucus  adhering  in  and  about  the  nostrils ;  appetite 
feeble ;  pulse  languid ;  and  muscular  energy  greatly  prostrated 
They  rapidly  grow  weaker,  stumble,  and  fall  as  they  walk, 
and  soon  become  unable  to  rise;  the  a^lpetlte  grows  feebler; 
the  mucus  at  the  nose  is,  in  some  instances,  tinged  with  dark, 
grumouB  blood ;  the  respiration  becomes  oppressed  {  and  the 
animals  die  within  a  day  or  two  after  they  become  unable  to 
rise.    TJpon^a  post-mortem  examination,  the  mqoous  membrane 
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lining  tbe  whole  nasal  eayil^'  is  fonnd  bigUy  etmgetMi  and 
tidckened  thronghoat  its  entire  extent,  accompanied  with  the 
most  intmise  inflammation;  slight  ulcers  are  foond  on  the 
membranous  lining,  at  the  junction  of  the  cellular  ethmoid 
bonee  with  the  crihriform  plate,  in  the  ethmoidal  cells ;  and 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
phafynZy  and  some  incheSi  from  two  to  four,  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cBsophagus. 

No  sheep,  affected,  with  this  disease,  recovers  after  emacia* 
tion  and  debility  hare  proceeded  to  any  great  extent  In  the 
generality  of  instances,  the  time,  from '  the  first  obserred 
symptoms  until  death,  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  days ;  although 
death,  in  some  cases,  results  more  speedily. 

Treatmeni.  Nothing  has  been  found  so  serviceable  as 
mercury,  which,  from  its  action  on  the  entire  secretory  system, 
powerfully  tends  to  relieve  the  congested  membranes  of  the 
head.  Dissolve  one  g^ain  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury — corrosive 
sublimate — ^in  two  ounces  of  water ;  and  give  one-half  ounce 
of  the  water,  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
daily,  in  two  doses.  To  stimulate  and  open  the  bowels,  give, 
also,  rhubarb  in  a  decoction,  the  equivalent  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  at  a  dose,  accompanied  with  the  ordinary  carminative 
and  stomachic  ac^uvants,  ginger  and  gentian  in  infusion. 


Sheep  are  occasionally  seen,  particularly  in  the  winter, 
Ijring  down  and  rising  every  moment  or  two,  and  constantly 
stretching  their  fore  and  hind  legs  so  far  apart  that  their  bSllies 
ahnoflt  touch  the  ground.  They  appear  to  be  in  much  pain, 
lefttse  all  feed,  and  not  unfrequently  die,  unless  relieved. 
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This  disease,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  stretehes/'  is  errone- 
ousljr  attributed  to  an  involution  of  one  part  of  the  intestine 
within  anotiier;  it  being,  in  reality,  a  species  of  ftataleat 
jcolic,  indooed  by  eostireness. 

TreatmenL  Half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  a  dfracfam  of 
Jamaica  ginger,  and  sixty  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint 
The  salts  alone,  howeVer,  will  effect  the  cure ;  as  will,  also, 
equivalent  dose  of  Jlnseed  oil,  or  even  hog's  lard. 


C0STIVBNB8S. 

This  difficulty  is  removed  by  giving  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  every  twelve  hours,  till  the  trouble  ceases ;  or  give 
one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  This  may  be  assisted  by  ^  iiyec- 
tion  of  warm  weak  suds  and  molasses.     . 


Common  diarrhoea — ^purging,  or  scours^-manifests  itself 
simply  by  the  copiousness  and  fluidity  of  the  alvine  eracoa- 
tions.  It  is  generally  owing  to  improper  food,  as  bad  hay,  or 
noxious  weeds ;  to  a  sudden  change,  as  from  dry  food  t<>  fresh 
grass ;  to  an  excess,  as  from  overloading  the  stomach ;  and 
sometimes  to  cold  and  wet  It  is  important  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish this  disease  from  dysentery.  In  diarrhoea^  there  is  no 
apparent  general  fever ;  the  appetite  remains  good ;  the  stools 
are  thin  and  watery,  but  unaccompanied  with  slime^or  nracos, 
and  blood ;  odor  of  the  fseces  is  far  less  offensive  tbaa  in 
dyseatery ;  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal  is  but  little 
changed.  When  it  is  light,  and  not  of  long  eontinuance,  no 
remedy  is  called  for,  since  it  is  a  healthful  pzovisioiil  of  Natiuo 


Difflun  or  rax  wanax  camal.  tOT 

for  llie  more  n^iSi  ezpubioa  of  some  ofibnding  matter  in  the 
system,  whieb,  if  retuaed,  might  lead  to  dieeafi^. 

TreaimenL     Confinement  to  dry  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and 

a  gradual  return  to  it,  often  aaftoefly  in  the  ease  of  grown 

Bbeep.     With  lambe,  especially  if  attacked  in  Hm  &!],  the 

diseaee   is    more   serioua    If  the    purging  la  severe,  and 

especially  if  any  mncna  is  ohserred  with   tiie  fieees,  the 

feenlent  matter  should  be  removed  from  the  bowels  by  a  gentle 

cathartic ;  half  a  drachm  of  rhubarb,  or  an  ounce  of  hnseed 

oil,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  to  a  lamb.    This  ehould 

be  followed  by  an  astringent ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 

latter  will  aenre  in  the  first  instanoe.    Gire  one  quarter  of  an 

ounce  of  prepared  chalk  in  half  a  phit  of  tepid  milk,  once  a 

day  for  two  or  three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which,  and  frequently 

after  the  first  dose,  the  purging  will  hare  ordinarily  abated, 

or  entirely  ceased. 

'*  Sheep's  cordial"  is  also  a  safe  and  excellent  remedy^n 
severe  cases,  better  than  simple  chalk  aad  milk.  Take  of 
prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ;  powdered  catechu,  half  an  ounce ; 
powdered  Jamaica  gpnger,  two  drachms ;  and  powdered  opium, 
half  a  drachm ;  mix  with  half  a  pint  of  peppermint  water } 
give  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  moving  and  night  to  a  grown 
sheep,  and  half  that  quantity  to  a  lamb. 


PXBHABB  or   THS  BXTXiXX   OaJTAIa. 

Prom  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  biflez  canal, 
or  from  other  causes,  it  occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  This  canal  is  a  small  orifice,  opening  eztenially 
on  the  pomt  of  each  pastern,  immediately  above  the  cleft 
betwem  liie  toes.    It  Ufurcates  within,  a  tube  passing  down 
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on  each  side  of  the  }xmer  face  of  the  pastern,  winding  roond 
and  ending  in  a  cul  de  sac.  Inflammation  of  this  canal  caufles 
an  enlargement  and  redness  of  the  pastern,  particularly  aboat 
the  external  orifice  of  the  canai.  The  toes  are  thrown  wide 
apart  bjr  the  tnmor.  It  rarely  attacks  more  than  one  foot,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  point  of  nloeration, 
which  it  will  do,  if  neglected.  There  is  none  of  that  soreneaa 
and  disorganization  between  the  back  part  of  the  toes,  and 
none  of.  that  peculiar  fetor  which  distinguishes  the  ho<rf-«fl, 
with  which  disease  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 

TreatmerU.  Scarify  the  coronet,  making  one  or  two  deeper 
incisions  in  the  principal  swelling  around  the  mouth  of  the 
panal  \  and  cover  the  foot  with  tar. 


This  is  occasioned  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  or 
inner  coat  of  the  larger  intestines,  causing  a  preternatural 
increase  in  their  secretions,  and  a  morbid  alteration  in  their 
character.  It  is  frequently  consequent  on  that  form  of  diarrhoea^ 
which  is  caused  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
smaller  intestines.  The  inflammation  extends  throughout  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  jncreases  in  rirulence,  and  becomes 
dysentery,  a  disease  frequently. dangerous  and  obstinate  in  its 
character,  but,  fortunately,  not  common  among  sheep,  generally, 
in  the  United  States.  Its  diagnosis  differs  from  that  of 
diarrhcna,  in  several  readily  observed  particulars.  There  is 
evident  fever ;  the  appetite  is  capricious,  commonly  very 
feeble ;  the  stools  are  as  thin  as  in  diarrhoea,  or  even  thinner, 
but  much  more  adhesive,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  mucus.    As  the  erosion  of  the  intestiiiea 


so* 

adrmnoeB,  the  fieeea  are  tinged  with  blood ;  their  odor  is  in* 
tolerably  offeoBire ;  and  the  animal  rapidly  wastes  away,  the 
emm^  of  the  disease  extending  from  a  few  days  to  sereral 

weeks. 

Treatmeni.  Moderate  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to,  in 
the  first  or  inflammatory  shape,  or  whenever  decided  febrile 
symptoms  are  found  to  be  present  Two  doses  of  physio 
haying  been  administered,  astringents  are  serviceable.  The 
"  sheep's  cordial/'  already  described,  is  as  good  as  any ;  and 
to  this,  tonics  may  soon  begin  to  be  added;  an  additional 
quantity  of  ginger  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
cordial,  and  gentian  powder  will  be  an  useful  auxiliary. 
With  this,  as  an  excellent  stimulus  to  cause  the  sphincter  of 
the  anas  to  contract,  and  also  the  mouths  of  the  innumerable 
secretory  and  exhalent  vessels  opening  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestines,  a  half  grain  of  strychmne  may  be  combined. 
Smaller  doses  should  be  given  for  three  or  four  days. 

FIiISS. 

The  proper  treatment,  upon  the  appearance  of  flies  or 
maggots,  has  ah*eady  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  "  Febd- 
iso  Aim  MANAoimifT,''  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


voxiXia 
Sheep  are  much  less  subject  to  this  disease  than  cattle  are ; 
but  encounter  it»  if  kept  in  wet,  flithy  yards,  or  on  moist, 
poachy  ground.  It  is  an  irritation  of  the  integument  in  the 
cleft  of  th^  foot,  slightly  resembling  incipient  hoof-ail,  and 
producing  lameness.  It  occasions,  however,  no  serious  struc- 
tural disorganisation,  disappears  without  treatment,  is  not 
14 
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contagious,  and  appears  in  the  wet  weather  of  fipring  and  Iklf, 
instead  of  in  the  dry,  hot  period  of  sommer,  when  tlv3  hoof-all 
nges  moat.  A  little  aolntion  of  hlue  Titriol,  or  a  little  spirits 
of  turpentine — either  followed  by  a  coating  of  warm  tar-^ 
promptly  cores  it 

For  foul  noses,  dip  a  small  swab  in  tar,  then  roll  it  in  salt ; 
put  some  on  the  nose,  and  compel  the  sheep  to  swallow  a 
small  quantity. 

VBACTUSB8. 

If  there  be  no  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bone  simpl  j 
being  broken,  the  treatment  is  extremely  easy.  Apply  a 
piece  of  wet  leather,  taking  care  to  ease  the  limb  when  swell- 
ing supervenes.  When  the  swelling  is  considerable,  and  fever 
present,  the  best  course  is  to  open  a  rein  of  the  head  or  neck, 
allowing  a  quantity  of  blood  to  escape,  proportioned  to  the 
sise  and  condition  of  the  animal,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  Purgatives  in  such  cases  should  never  be  ne- 
glected. Epsom  salts,  in  ounce  doses,  given  either  as  a  gruel 
or  a  drench,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  If  the 
broken  bones  are  kept  steady,  the  cure  will  be  complete  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  the  process  of  reunion  always  pror 
ceeding  faster  in  a  young  than  in  an  old  sheep.  Should  the 
soft  ptfts  be  injured  to  any  extent,  or  the  ends  of  the  bone 
protrude,  recovery  is  very  uncertain ;  and  it  will  become  a 
question  wttether  it  would  not  be  better  to  convert  the  animal 
at  once  into  mutton. 
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QABOXT. 

This  is  an  ii^ammation  of  the  udder,  Bometimes  known  as 
"  caked  bag/'  with  or  without  general  inflammation.  Where 
it  is  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  udder,  it  is  usually  caused 
by  too  great  an  accumulation  of  milk  in  the  latter  prior  to 
lambing,  or  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  lamb. 

Treaimeni.  Drawing  the  milk  partly  from  the  bag,  so  that 
the  hungry  lamb  will  butt  and  work  at  it  an  unusual  time  in 
pursuit  of  its  food,  and  bathing  it  a  few  times  in  cold  water, 
usually  suffices.  If  the  lamb  is  dead,  the  milk  should  be 
drawn  a  few  times,  at  increasing  intervals,  washing  the  uddmr 
for  some  time  in  cold  water  at  each  milking.  In  cases  of 
obdurate  induration,  the  udder  should  be  anointed  with  iodine 
ointment  If  there  is  general  fever  in  the  system,  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salts  may  be  given.  If  suppuration  fomw,  ihe  part 
affected  should  be  opened  with  Mbe  lancet  • 


GOITBIL 

The  "  swelled  neck''  in  lambs  is,  like  the  goitre,  or  bron- 
chocele,  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  glands,  and  is  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  disease,  if  not  identical  with  it  It  is 
congenital.  The  glands  at  birth  are  from  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg^  though  more  elongated  and 
flattened  than  an  egg  in  their  form.  The  lamb  is  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  often  perishes  almost  without  an  effort  to  suck. 
Many  even  make  no  effort  to  rise,  and  die  as  soon  as  they  are 
dropped.     It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  one  lives. 

A  considerable  number  of  lambs  annually  perish 'from  this 
disease,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  an  epizo5tic,  though 
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it  is  more  prevalent  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  It  does 
not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  water,  .or  any  other  natural 
ttircumstances  of  a  region,  as  goitre  is  generally  supposed  to« 
since  it  may  not  prevail  in  the  same  flock,  or  on  the  same 
Uam,  once  in  ten  years ;  nor  can  it  be  readily  traced  to  any 
particular  kind  of  food.  When  it  does  appear,  however,  its 
attacks  are  rarely  isolated;  ih>m  which  circumstance  some 
have  inferred  that  it  is  induced  by  some  local  <Mr  elimentary 
cause.  Losses  from  this  disease  hate  ranged  from  ten  per 
cent  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  lambs.  Possibly,  high  condition  in  the  ewes  may 
he  one  of  the  inducing  causes. 

ISf*e(UmenL  None  is  known  which  will  reach  the  case. 
Should  one  having  the  disease  chance  to  live,  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  while  to  attempt  reducing  the  entanglement  of  the 
glands  Perhaps  keeping  the  breeding-ewes  uniformly  in 
fair,  plump,  but  not  high  condition,  would  be  as  effectual  m 
preventive  as  any. 

OBUB   IS   THX   fiXAB. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  grub"  is  the  larva  of  the 
CB8tru8  oris,  or  gad-fly  of  the  sheep.  It  is  composed  of  five 
rings ;  is  tiger-colored  on  the  back  and  belly,  sprinkled  with 
spots  and  patdies  of  brown ;  its  wiAgs  are  striped. 

The  sheep  gad-fly  is  led  by  instinct  to  deposit  its  eggs 
within  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep.  Its  attempts  to  do  this— 
most  common  in  July,  August)  and  September— are  always 
indicated  by  the  sheep,  which  collect  in  close  dumps,  with 
their  heads  inward,  ai\d  their  noses  thrust  dose  to  the  ground, 
and  into  it,  if  any  loose  dirt  or  sand  is  within  reach.    If  the 
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fly  sacoeeds  in  depositing  its  tgg,  the  latter  is  immediately 
batched  by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  part,  and  Htm 
yoong  grabs,  or  larv®,  crawl  up  the  nosoi  finding  their  devioos 
way  to  the  fiinoses,  where,  by  means  of  their  tentacttl»,  or 
feelers,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  mncoua  'membrane  lining 
thoee  cayities.  During  the  ascent  of  the  larvee,  the  sheep 
stamps,  tosses  its  head  violently,  and  often  dashes  away  from 
its  companions  wildly  over  the  field.  The  larvte  remain  on 
the  sinuses,  feeding  on  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  membrane, 
and  apparently  creating  no  further  annoyance,  until  ready  to 
assume  their  pupa  form  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Having  remained  in  the  sinuses  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
they  abandon  them  as  the  warm  weather  approaches  in  the 
latt^  part  of  spring.  They  crawl  down  the  nose,  creating 
even  greater  irritation  and  excitement  than  when  they  origi- 
nally ascended,  drop  on  the  ground,  and  rapidly  burrow  into 
it  In  41  few  hours,  the  skin  of  the  larva  has  contracted, 
become  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
chrysalis.  This  fly  never  eats ;  the  male,  after  impregnating 
two  or  three  females,  dies ;  and  the  latter,  having  deposited 
their  ova  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  also  soon  perish. 

The  larvffi  in  the  heads  of  sheep  may,  and  probably  do,  add 
to  the  irritation  of  those  inflammatory  diseases,  such  as  catarrh, 
which  attack  the  membranous  lining  of  the  nasal  cavities ;  and 
they  are  a  powerftil  source  of  momentary  irritation  in  the  first 
instsnce,  when  ascending  to,  and  descending  from,  their  lo^g* 
ing-place  in  the  head.  But  in  the  interval  between  these 
events,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months,  not  a  move«- 
ment  of  the  sheep  indicates  the  least  annoyance  at  their 
presence.    They  are,  moreover,  found  in  the  beads  of  nearly 
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all  sheep,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased,  at  the  proper 
season. 

Treaimeni.  Though  the  presence  of  the  grub  constitntes 
no  disease,  some  think  it  well  to  diminish  their  number  bj  all 
eonvenient  means.  One  simple  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by 
turning  up  with  a  plough  a  furrow  of  earth  in  the  sheep- 
pasture,  into  which  the  sheep  will  thrust  their  noses  on  the 
approach  of  the  cBstrua,  and  thus  many  of  them  escape  its 
attacks.  Some  farmers  smear  the  noses  of  their  sheep  occa- 
sionallj  with  tar,  the  odor  of  which  is  believed  to  repel  the 
tty.  Another  plan,  deemed  efficacious  in  dislodging  the  Ittrvm 
from  the  sinuses,  is  as  follows :  Take  half  a  pound  of  good 
Scotch  snuff*,  and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  stir,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold.  Inject  about  a  table-spoonful  of  this  liquid 
and  sediment  up  each  nostril,  with  a  syringe ;  repeat  this  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals,  from  the  middle  of  October  till 
January.  The  efficacy  of  the  snuff  will  be  increased  by  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  asafo&tida,  pounded  in  a  little  water.  The 
effects  on  the  sheep  are  immediate  prostration  and  apparent 
death ;  but  they  will  soon  recover.  A  decoction  of  tobacco 
affords  a  substitute  for  snuff;  and  some  recommend  blowing 
tobacco  smoke  through  the  tail  of  a  pipe  into  each  nostrlL     . 


EOOF-AIIi. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  troublesome  malady,  known,  like- 
wise, as  foot-ail,  which  is  ordinarily  noticed,  is  a  lameness  of 
one  or  both  of  the  forefeet  '  On  daily  examining,  however, 
the  feet  of  a  flock  which  have  the  disease  among  them,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  lesions  manifest  themselves  for  several 
daya  before  they  are  followed  with  lameness. 
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Hie  homy  eoToriiig  of  the  sheep's  foot  extends  np,  graduftlly 
fJiinning  oat,  some  way  between  the  toes  and  divisions  of  the 
hoo^  and  above  these  horny  walls  the  cleft  is  lined  with  skin. 
When  the  points  of  the  toes  are  spread  apart»  this  skin  is 
fihown  in  fronts  covered  with  short,  soft  hair.  The  back  part 
of  the  toes,  or  the  heels,  can  be  separated  only  to  a  little 
distance,  and  the  skin  in  the  cleft  above  them  is  naked.  In  a 
healthy  foot,  the  skin  throughout  the  whole  cleft  is  as  firm,  dry, 
and  iineroded  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  animal 

The  first  symptom  of  hoof-ail  is  a  slight  erosion,  accom- 
panied with  inflammation  and  heat  of  the  naked  «kin  in  the 
back  parte  of  the  clefts,  immediately  above  £he  heels.  The 
akin  assumes  a  macerated  appearance,  and  is  kept  moist  by 
the  presence  of  a  sanious  discharge  from  the  ulcerated  sur&ce. 
As  the  inflammation  extends,  the  friction  of  the  parts  causes 
pain,  and  the  sheep  limps.  At  this  stage)  the  foot,  e^emally^ 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  exhibits  not  the  least  trace  of 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  redness,  and  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  a  small  sore  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cleft, 
when  viewed  from  behind. 

The  ulceration  of  the  surface  rapidly  extends.  The  thin 
upper  edges  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  hoof  are  disorganized, 
and  an  ulceration  is  established  between  the  hoof  and  the 
fleshy  sole.  A  purulent  fetid  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
cavity.  The  extent  of  the  separation  increases  daily,  and  the 
ulcers  also  form  sinuses  deep  into  the  fleshy  sole..  The  bottom 
of  the  hoof  disappears,  eaten  away  by  the  acrid  matter,  and 
the  outer  walls,  entirely  separated  from  the  flesh,  hang  only 
by  their  attachments  at  the  coronet  The  whole  fleshy  sole  is 
now  entirely  disorganized,  and  the  entire  foot  is  a  mass  of 
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blacky  putrid  olcdration ;  or,  as  u»t^  oomaM>aI  j  happen^  ike 

flj  has  struck  it^  and  a  denae  mass  of  wnthing  maggots  oorer 
the  surface,  and  burrow  in  every  cayity. 

The  forefeet  are  g^erally  first  attacked ;  and^  moat  nsusDj 
but  one  of  them.    The  animal  at  first  manifests  but  little 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  eats  as  usuaL    Bjtbe  time 
that  any  considerable  disorganisation  <^  Uie  structures  has 
taken  place  in  the  first  foot,  and  sometimes  sooner,  the  other 
forefoot  is  attacked.    That  beooming  as  lame  as  the  first,  the 
miserable  animal  seeks  its  food  on  itp  knees ;  and,  if  forced  to 
rise,  its  strange,  hobbling  gait  betrays  the  intense  agony 
occasioned  by  bringing  its  feet  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
There  is  a  bare  spot  under  the  brisket,  of  the  size  of  a  maa^ 
hand,  which  looks  red  and  inflamed.    There  is  a  degree  of 
general  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  dull    The  animal  rapidly 
loses  condition.    The  appearance  of  the  maggot  soon  closes 
the  scene.    Where  the  rotten  foot  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  side,  in  lying  down,  the  filthy,  ulcerous  matter  adherea  to, 
and  saturates  the  short  wool — it  being  but  a  month  and  a  balf^ 
or  two  months,  after  shearing — and  maggots  are  either  carried 
there  by  the  foot,  or  they  are  soon  generated  there.    A  black 
crust  is  speedily  formed  round  the  spot^  which  is  the  decom- 
position of  the  surrounding   structures;    and   innumerable 
maggots  are  at  work  \>elow,  burrowing  into  the  integuments 
and  muscles,  and  eating  up  the  Tjrretched  animal  alive.    The 
black,  festering  mass  rapidly  spreads,  and  the  poor  sufferer 
perishes,  apparently  in  tortures  the  most  excruciating. 

Sometimes  but  one  forefoot  is  attacked,  and  subsequently 
one  or  both  hind  ones.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  when  two  or  even  three 
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of  the  Ibei  aan  dnMidfallj  dlaeaied,  the  ftmrtfa  tMj  be  entirelj 
myimd.  So,  aiso,  one  foot  ms^  be.  cured,  while  eyerj  other 
one  is  laboring  under  the  makdy.  The  highly  dfensiye  odor 
of  tiie  nloeraled  feet  Is  so  peoolisr  that  it  is  strictlj  charse* 
teristic  of  the  disease,  and  would  reToal  its  character,  to  one 
familiar  with  it,  fai  the  defeat  night  ^ 

Hoof-ail  is  probably  propagated  in  this  oonntry  ezelnsirely 

by  ittociilatioD-4he  contact  of  the  matter  of  a  diseased  foot 

wi^  the  integuments  lining  the  biftircation  of  a  healthy  foot 

That  it  is  propagated!  in  some  of  the  ways  classed  under  the 

ordiaaiy  designation  of  ecniagUm,  is  certain.    That  it  may  be 

propagated  by  inocnlation,  has  been  established  by  experiment 

The  matter  of  diseased  feet  has  been  placed  on  the  skin  lining 

the  deft  of  a  bealtiiy  foot  under  a  variety  of  circumstances— 

sometinlee  when  that  Ain  is  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  state, 

scmietimes  after  *  ▼cry  slight  scorification,  sometimes  when 

macerated  by  moisture ;  and  under  each  of  these  droumstances 

the  disease  has  been  communicated.    The  same  inference  may 

be  drawn,  also,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  attacks 

flocks.    The  whole,  or   any  considerable   number,   though 

sometimes  rapidly,  are   never  simuUaneouBly  attadced,  as 

would  be  expected,  among  aninlikls  so  gregarious,  if  the  disease 

could  be  transmitted  by  simple  contact^  inhaling  the  breath,  or 

other  eiBuvium. 

The  matter  of  diseased  feet  is  left  on  grass,  straw,  and 
othw  substances,  and  thus  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surfaces  of  healthy  feet  Sheep,  therefore,  contract  the  disease 
from  being  driven  over  the  pastures,  yarded  on  the  straw,  etc., 
where  diseased  sheep  have  been,  perhaps  even  days,  before. 
The  matter  would  probably  continue  to  inoculate,  until  dried 
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up  by  tbe  air  and  beat,  or  waabed  airay  bj  tbe  raioB.  Tha 
stiff,  upright  Btems  of  closely  mown  grass,  as  on  meadotrs,  mie 
almost  as  well  oaleulated  to  reoeive  the  matter  of  diseased  fet/b, 
and  deposit  it  in  the  clefts  of  healthy  ones,  aa  any  means  wUoh 
could  be  artifioially  demised.  It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  driva 
healthy  sheep  over  roads,  and  especially  into  washing-yaidSy 
or  sheep  houses;  where  diseased  sheep  have  been,  until  ram 
has  fallen,  or  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  matter  to  dry- 
up.  On  tiie  moist  bottom  of  a  washing-yard,  and  particularlj 
in  houses  or  sheds,  kept  from  sun  and  wind  and  rain,  thia 
matter  might  be  preserved  for  some  time  in  a  condition  to  in- 
oculate. 

When  the  disease  has  been  well  kept  under  during  the  firsfc 
season  of  its  attack,  but  not  entirely  eradicated^  it  will  almost 
or  entirely  disappear  as  cold  weather  approaches,  and  it  does 
not  manUbst  itself  until  the  warm  weather  of  the  succeeding 
summer.  It  then  assumes  a  mitigated  form ;  the  sheep  aie 
not  rapidly  and  simultaneously  attacked ;  there  seems  to  be 
less  inflammatory  action  constitutionally,  and  in  tbe  diseased 
parts ;  the  course  of  the  disease  is  less  malignant  and  more 
tardy,  and  it  more  readily  yields  to  treatment  If  wejl  kept 
under  the  second  summer,  it  is  ^till  milder  tbe  tiliird.  A 
sheep  will  occasionally  be  seen  to  limp ;  but  its  condition  will 
scarcely  be  affected,  and  dangerous  symptoms  will  rarely 
supervene.  One  or  two  applications  made  during  tbe  summer, 
in  a  manner  presently  to  be  described,  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
disease  under.  At  this  point,  a  little  vigor  in  the  treatment 
will  rapidly  extinguish  tbe  disease. 

TreaJbment.  The  preparation  of  the  foot,  where  any  separate 
Individual  treatment  is  resolved  upon,  is  always  necessary,  at 
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least  in  bad  cases.    Bheep  phonld  be  jarded  for  the  operatioir 

immediately  after  a  rain,  if  practicable,  as  the  hoofs  ean  then 

be  readily  cui     In  a  dry  time,  and  after  a  night  which  left  no 

dew  upon  the  grass,  their  hoofs  are  almost  as  tough  as  horn. 

They  most  be  driven  through  no  mud,  or  soft  dang,  on  their 

way  to  tbe  yard,  which  would  double  the  labor  of  cleaning 

their  feet.     The  yard  should  be  small,  so  that  they  can  be 

easily  caught,  and  it  must  be  kept  well  littered  down,  to  prevent 

their  l&lling  their  feet  with  their  own  excrement    If  the  straw 

is  wetted,  their  hoofti  will  not,  of  course,  dry  and  harden  as 

rapidly  aa  in  dry  straw.     If  the  yard  could  be  built  over  a 

shallow,  gravelly-bottomed  brook,  it  would  be  an  admirable 

arrangement ;  fbr  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  any  little  brook 

might  be  prepared,  by  planking  the  bottom,  and  widening  it, 

if  deeirable.    By  such  means  the  hoofs  would  be  kept  so  soft 

that  the  greatest  and  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  labor,  as 

ordinarily  performed,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  saved,  and 

they  would  be  kept  tree  from  that  dung  which,  by  any  other 

arrangement,  will,  more  or  less,  get  ifito  their  clefts. 

The  principal  operator  seats  himself  on  a  chair,  having 
within  his  reach  a  couple  of  good  knives,  a  whetstone,  the 
powerful  toe-nippers  already  described,  a  bucket  of  water  with 
a  couple  of  linen  rags  in  it,  together  with  such  medicines  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  assistant  catches  a  sheep  and 
liiys  it  partly  on  its  back  and  rump,  between  the  legs  of  the 
foreman,  the  head  coming  up  about  to  his  middle.  The 
assistant  then  kneels  on  some  straw,  or  seats  himself  on  a  low 
stool  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  sheep.  If  the  hoofb  are 
l<nig,  and  eapeeially  if  they  are  dry  and  tough,  the  assistant 
presents  eaeb  foot  to  the  operator  who  shortens  tbe  hoof  with 
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(h^  toe-nlppera.  if  there  is  anj  fiUk  between  the  t^es,  eedi 
mao  takes  hia  rag  from  the  bucket  ef  water,  and  draws  k 
between  the  toes,  and  riosefl  it^  ontii  the  filth  is  remored 
Each  then  takes  a  knife»  and  the  process  of  paring  aifay  the 
horn  commences,  ifpon  ^  ^e^ual  performance  ofwkMi  tU 
else  depends.  A  glance  at  the  foot  will  show  whether  it  Is 
the  seat  of  tiie  diseased  action.  The  least  experience  caonot 
&il  in  properly  settling  this  question  An  experienced  finger, 
erea,  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  pastern  dose  above  the  lieel, 
will  at  once  detect  the  local  inflammation,  in  the  dark,  by  Us 
heiU. 

If  the  disease  is  m  the  first  stage-— that  Is^  if  there  m 
merely  erosion  and  ulceration  of  the  cuticle  and  flesh  in  the 
deft  above  tbe  walls  of  the  hoof— -no  paring  is  necessary.    Bat 
if  ulceration  has  established  itself  between  the  hoof  and  the 
fleshy  sole,  ihe  tUoeraied  parts,  however  ,extensive,  muti  he 
enHrely  stripped  of  iheir  homy  covering,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  time  and  care  it  may  require.    It  is  better  not  to 
wound  the  sole  so  as  to  cause  it  to  bleed  freely,  as  the  ronomg 
blood  will  wash  off  the  subsequent  application ;  but  no  fear  of 
wounding  the  sole  must  prevent  a  full  compliance  with  the 
rule  laid  down  above.    At  the  worst,  the  blood  will  stop  flow- 
ing after  a  little  while,  during  which  time  no  application  needs 
to  be  made  to  the  foot 

If  the  foot  is  in  the  third  stage^a  mass  of  rottenness,  and 
filled  with  maggots — pour,  in  the  first  place,  a  little  spirits  of 
turpentme---a  bottle  of  which,  with  a  quill  through  the  cork, 
should  be  always  ready-— on  the  maggots,  and  most  of  them 
will  immediately  decamp,  and  the  others  can  be  removed  irith 
a  probe  or  arnaU  stick.    Then  revMve  every  partMe  of  loose 
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horn,  thoui^  it  Aanld  take  the  eMiie  bc^f,  as  it  genenlljr 
wQl  in  Bueh  eaeoB.  The  foot  shoald  next  be  cleaiified  with  a 
eolutiou  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportioa  of  one  poaod  of 
GUoTi(|e  to  one  gallon  of  water.  If  this  is  not  at  band,  i4nng- 
ing  the  Ibot  lepeatodlj  In  hot  water^  Just  short  ef  scalding  hot^ 
win  answer  eyery  purpose.  The  great  object  is  io  ohan  (he 
fosi  ihcrwi^ly.  If  there  is  any  considerable  **  proud  flesh," 
it  Bhoold  be.  lemoyed  with  a  pair  of  scSssors,  or  by  the  actoal 
caolery-Jiot  iron. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  popular  remedies: 

Take  two  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two  ounces  of  verdigris, 

to  a  Junk-bottle  of  wine ;  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  tar,  and 

verdigris  in  equal  parts ;  or  three  quarts  of  alcohol,  one  pint 

of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  pint  of  strong  vinegar,  one  pound 

of  blue  vitriol,  one  pound  of  copperas,  one  and  a  half  pounds 

of  verdigris,  one  pound  of  alum,  and  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 

pounded  fine ;  mix  in  a  close  botUe,  shake  every  day,  and  let 

it  stand  six  or  eight  days  before  using ;  also  mix  two  pounds  of 

honey  and  two  quarto  of  tar,  which  must  be  applied  after  the 

preceding   compound.    Or   apply  diluted    aquafortis — ^nitric 

acid — ^with  a  feather  to  the  ulcerated  surface ;  or  diluted  oil  of 

vitriol— 4sulphuric  add— in  the  same  way;  or  the  same  of 

murinfeio  add ;  or  dip  the  foot  in  tar  nearly  at  the  boiling 

IK)lnt. 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the 
ulcers  have  fonned  dnuses  into  the  sole,  and  wholly  or 
partly  destroyed  its  structure,  the  best  application  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  blue  vitriol-— sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  third 
stage,  when  the  foot  is  a  festering  mass  of  corruption,  after  it 
has  been  cleansed  as  already  directed,  it  requires  some  strong 
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oaustic   to   remore   tb«  unbealUiy  gTMiaIatioiifl—4be 
>  muacular  stractores-— and  to  restore  healthy  actioa.     ILfOnar 
caustic,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other  application^  is  too 
expensive ;  chloride  of  aatimony  is  ezceUent»  but  fre^enil j 
unattainable  in  the  country  drug-stores ;  and  muriatic  aeid^  or 
even  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  may  be  used  instead.      The 
diseased  surface  is  touched  with  the  caustic,  applied  with  a 
swab,  formed  by  fastening  a  little  tow  on  the  end  pf  a  stick, 
until  the  objects  aboye  pointed  out  are  attained.    The  foot  10 
then  treated  with  the  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  subsequentij^ 
coated  over  with  tar  which  has  been  boiled,  and  is  properly 
cooled,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  raw  wound  from  dirt» 
flies,  etc.     Sheep  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  should 
be  separated  from  the  main  flock,  and  looked  to  as  often 
once  in  three  days.     With  this  degree  of  attention,  their  cnre 
will  be  rapid,  and  the  obliterated  structures  of  the  foot  will  be 
restored  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  common  method  of  using  the  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is 
to  pour  it  from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the  cork,  into  the  foo^ 
when  the  animal  lies  on  its  back  between  the  operators,  as 
already  described.  In  this  way  a  few  cents'  worth  of  vitriol 
will  answer  for  a  large  number  of  sheep.  The  method  is, 
however,  imperfect ;  since,  without  extraordinary  care,  there 
will  almost  always  be  some  slight  ulcerations  not  uncovered  by 
the  knife,  which  the  solution  will  not  reach|  the  passages  to 
them  being  devious,  and  perhaps  nearly  or  quite  closed.  The 
disease  will  thus  be  only  temporarily  suppressed,  not  cured. 

A  flock  of  sheep  which  were  in  the  second  season  of  the 
disease,  had  been  but  little  looked  to  during  the  summer,  and 
as  cold  weather  set  in,  many  of  them  became  consideraUy 
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lame,  and  some  of  them  quite  bo.  Tbelr  feet  were  tboromgbly 
pared;  aad  into  a  large  washiDg-tab,  in  which  two  sheep 
could  conveniently  stand,  a  saturated  solution  of  blue  ritriol 
and  water,  as  Itot  as  could  be  endured  by  the  haTid  even  fffr  a 
moment,  was  poured.  The  liquid  was  about  four  inches  deep 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  was  kept  at  that  depth  by 
firequent  additions  of  hot  solution.  As  soon  as  a  sheep's  feet 
'were  pared,  it  was  placed  in  the  tub,  and  held  there  by  the 
neck.  A  second  one  was  then  prepareji,  and  placed  beside  it; 
when  the  third  was  ready,  the  first  was  taken  out;  and  so  on. 
Two  sbeep  were  thus  constantly  in  the  tub,  each  remainin^^ 
some  fiye  minutes.  The  cure  was  perfect ;  there  was  not  a 
lame  sheep  in  the  flock  during  the  winter  or  the  next  summer. 
^e  hot  liquid  penetrated  to  every  cavity  of  the  foot;  and 
doubtless  had  a  far  more  decisive  effect,  even  on  the  uncovered 
ulcers,  than  would  have  been  produced  by  merely  wetting 
them.  The  expense  attending  the  operation  was  about  /our 
cents  per  sheep.  Three  such  applications,  at  intervals  of  a 
week,  would  effectually  cure  the  disease,  since  every  new  case , 
would  thus  be  arrested  and  cured  before  it  would  have  time  to 
inoculate  others.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  accomplish  this  at 
any  time  of  year,  and  even  during  the  first  and  most  malignant 
prevalence  of  the  contagion,  provided  the  paring  was  sufficiently 
thorough.  The  second  and  third  parings  would  be  a  mere 
trifle  ;  and  the  liquid  left  at  the  first  and  second  applications 
could  again  be  used.  Thus  sheep  coald  be  cured  at  about 
twelve  cents  per  head,  which  is  much  cheaper,  in  the  long  run, 
than  any  ordinary  temporizing  method,  where  the  cost  of  a 
few  pounds  of  blue  vitr\ol  is  counted,  but  not  the  time  con- 
samed ;  and  the  disease  is  thus  kept  lingering  in- the,  flock  for 
years. 
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Some  Northern  farmera  drive  their  sheep  orer  diaabj  roadB 
as  a  remedj  for  this  disease ;  aad  ia  cases  of  ordiiiarj  Tiru- 
lenoe,  espedaUy  where  the  disease  is  chnttic^  it  seems  to  diy 
up  the  akjera,  aad  keep  the  malady  under.  Sheep  aie  also 
sometimes  cured  by  keeping  them  on  a  dry  Barface,  and 
driving  them  over  a  bam^floor  dally,  which  Is  well  covered 
with  quicklime.  It  may  sometimes,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstanceSy  be  cured  by  dryness,  and  repeated  washing 
with  soap-8ad& 

Many  farmers  select  rainy  weather  as  the  time  for  doctorlag 
their  sheep.  Their  ifeet  are  then  soft,  and  it  is  therefore  on  all 
accounts  g^od  economy,  when  the  feet  are  to  be  pared,  and 
each  separately  treated,  provided  they  can  be  kept  in  sheep- 
houses,  or  under  shelters  of  any  kind,  until  the  rain  is  over, 
and  the  grass  again  dry.  If  immediately  let  out  in  wet  gnsB 
of  any  length,  the  vitriol  or  other  application  is  measnraUj 
washed  away.  This  is  avoided  by  many,  by' dipping  the  feet 
in  more  tar — an  admirable  plan  under  such  circumstances. 

A  fiock  of  sheep  which  have  been  cured  of  the  hoof-ail,  ia 
considered  more  valuable  than  one  which  has  never  had  it 
They  are  far  less  liable  to  contract  the  disease  from  any 
casual  exposure;  and  its  ravages  are  far  less  violent  aod 
general  among  them. 

This  ailment  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  temporary 
soreness,  or  inflammation  of  the  hoof,  occasioned  by  the 
irritation  from  the  long,  rough  grasses  which  abound  in  low 
situations,  which  is  removed  with  the  cause ;  or,  if  it  con* 
tinues,  white  paint  or  tar  may  be  applied,  after  a  thoroagh 
washing. 
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This  is  not  cbnunoni  to  any  dangerous  degree,  among 
a^ep;  bnt^  if  tamed  upon  eloper  wliea  their. atomache  are 
empty*  it  will  sometimes  ensae. 

Hoore  is  a  distension  of  the  paunch  by  gas  extricated  from 
the  fermentation  of  its  vegetable  contents,  and  evolyed  more 
rapidly,  or  in  larger  quantities,  than  can  be  neutralised  by  the 
natural  alkaline  secretions  of  the  stomach.  When  the  dis- 
tention is  great,  the  blood  is  prevented  from  ciroulating  in  the 
yesaels  of  the  rumen,  and  is  determined  to  the  head.  The 
diaphragm  is  mechanically  obstructed  from  making  its  ordi- 
nary contractions,  and  respiration,  therefore,  becomes  diiSoolt 
and  imperfect    Death,  in  such  cases,  soon  8upervene& 

Treaiment  In  ordinary  cases,  gentle  but  prolonged  driv- 
ing will  effect  a  cure.  When  the  animal  appears  swelled 
almost  to  bursting,  and  .is  disinclined  to  move,  it  is  better  to 
open  the  paunch  at  once.  At  the  most  protruberant  point  of 
the  swelling,  on  the  left  side,  a  little  below  the  hip  bone, 
plunge  a  trocher  or  knife,  sharp  at  the  point  and  dull  on  the 
edge,  into  the  stomach.  The  gas  will  rapidly  escape,  carrying 
with  it  some  of  the  liquid  and  solid  contents  of  the  stomach. 
If  no  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  >peristaltie  motion, 
SB  well  as  the  collapse  of  the  stomach,  will  soon  cause  the 
orifices  through  the  abdomen  and  paunch  not  to  coincide,  and 
thus  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  former  will  escape  into  the 
cavity  of  the  latter. 

However  perfect  the  cure  of  hoove,  these  substances  in  the 

belly  will  ultimately  produce  fatal  irritation.     To  prevent  this, 

a  canula,  or  little  tube,  should  be  inserted  through  both 
15 
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orifices  as  aoon  as  the  ponctuxe  is  made.  Whei«  the  case  Is 
not  inunme&t^  alkalies  have  sometimes  been  snccesslullj 
admiidstered^  which  combine  with  the  carbonic  add  gas,  and 
thus  at  once  rednoe  its  Tolnme.  A  flexible  probang,  or  ia 
default  of  it,  a  rattan,  or  grape-vine,  with  a  knot  on  the  end, 
may  be  gently  forced  down  the  gullet,  and  the  gas  thus  per- 
mitted to  escape. 

HYDATID  OK   TEH  BBAOT. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease,  known  as  tumsick,  sturdy, 
fiiaggers,  water  in  the  head,  etc.,  are  a  dull,  moping  appeaiance, 
the  sheep  separating  from  the  flock,  a  wandering  and  bluo 
appearance  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  partial  or  total  blind- 
ness ;  the  sheep  appears  unsteady  in  its  walk,  will  sometinies 
stop  suddenly  and  fall  down,  at  others  gallop  across  the  SM, 
and,  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  will  almost 
constantly  move  round  in  a  eirdo^there  seems,  indeed,  to  hm 
an  aberration  of  the  intellect  of  the  animal  These  symptoms, 
though  rarely  all  present  in  the  same  subject,  are  yet  suffi- 
cienUy  maiked  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease* 

On  examining  the  brain  of  sheep  thus  affected,  what  appears 
to  be  a  watery  bladder,  called  a  hydatid,  is  found,  which  may 
be  either  small  or  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  hydatid, 
one  of  the  class  of  entozodns,  has  been  termed  by  naturalists 
the  hyddUis  polycepkxdus  cerebralia^  or  many-headed  hydatid 
of  the  brain;  these  heads  being  irregularly. distributed  on  the 
surface  of  the  bladder,  and  on  the  front  part  of  each  head  there 
is  a  mouth  surrounded  by  minute  sharp  hooks  within  a  ring  of 
sacking  disks.    These  disks  serve  as  the  means  of  attachment. 
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Iff  fonning  a  vaenami  and  bring  the  mouth  in  ocmtad  with  thtt 
Borfftoe,  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  hooks,  the  paiasite  ia 
nonrlfihed.  The  coats  of  the  hydatid  aie  diaposed  in  aerefal 
layers,  one  of  which  appeals  to  possess  a  mnscnUur  poweiv 
These  facts  are  developed  by  the  mioroscope,  whioh  also  dis* 
closes  numerous  little  bodies  adhering  to  the  internal  mem* 
hrane.  The  fluid  in  the  blades  is  usually  clear  but  ocea* 
sionally  turbid,  and  then  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  minute  worms. 

TreatmenL  This  is  deemed  an  almost  incurable  disorder. 
Where  the  hydatid  is  not  imbedded  in  the  brain,  its  constani 
pressure,  singularly  enough,  causes  a  porti<m  of  the  cranium  to 
be  absorbed,  and  finally  the  part  immediately  oyer  the  hydatid 
becomes  thin  and  soft  enough  to  yield  under  *the  pressure  of 
the  finger. 

When  such  a  spot  is  discorered,  the  English  vterinarians 
vfluaDf  dissect  back  the  muscular  integuments,  remoye  a 
portion  of  the  bone,  careftiUy  dinde  the  investing  membranes 
of  thebrain^  and  then,  if  possible,  remove  the  hydatid  whole; 
or,  filing  to  do  this,  remove  its  fluid  contents.  The  mem« 
branes  and  integuments  are  then  restored  to  their  position, 
^  and  an  adhesive  plaster  placed  Over  the  whole.  The  French 
veterinarians  usually  simply  puncture  the  cranium  and  the 
cyst  with  a  trochar,  and  laying  the  sheep  on  its  back,  allow 
the  fluid  to  run  out  through  the  orifice  thus^made.  A  common 
awl  would  answer  every  purpose  for  such  a  puncture ;  and 
the  pun(sture  is  the  preferable  method  for  the  unskilled  practi- 
tioner. An  instance  is,  indeed,  recorded  of  a  ou^  having 
been  eifected,  where  the  animal  had  been  given  up,  by  boring 
with  a  gimlet  into  the  soft  place  on  the  head,  when  the  water 
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niibed  oat,  and  the  alieep  itntaediateljr  follow^  ths  othen  U 
the  pasture. 

WheD,  bowerer,  the  hazard  and  crueltj'  attending  tbe  oper^ 
tion,  under  the  most  farorable  circumstances,  are  considered, 
as  well  ae  the  conceded  liability  ot  a  return  of  the  malady— 
the  growth  of  new  hydatids — it  is  evident  that  in  this  conntiy, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of  uncommonly 
Talnable  sheep,  to  adopt  any  other  remedy  ^aia  depriving  the 
miserable  animal  of  life. 

OBBTBTTOTIOK   OT   THB   GTIIXm. 
After  ponring  a  little  oil  in  the  throat,  the  obetmcUog 
nbatanee  which  occasions  the  "  choking,"  can  frequently  be 
remored  up  or   down 
by  external    manipvla- 
tioo.    If  not,  it  nay 
usually  be  forced  down 
with  the  fleiible   pro- 
bang,   described    in 
"Cattle  and  their  Dis- 
'  -  eases,"  or  a  flexible  rod, 

the  head  of  which  is 
A  uBuw  fM  HOMM  niCT^raBn.  guarded  by  a  knot,  or  a 
little  bag  of  flax-seed.  The  Utter  baring  been  dipped  in  hot 
water  for  a  minute  or  two,  is  partly  converted  into  mndlage, 
which  constantly  exudes  through  the  clotb,  and  protects  the 
cesophaguB,  or  gullet,  from  laceration.  But  little  force  taust 
be  used,  and  the  whole  operation  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care  and  gentleness ;  or  the  cesophagus  will  be  bo  far  lacerated 
SB  to  produce  death,  although  the  obstruction  is  removed.      , 


~\ 
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Opbtlialniia^  or  inflamm^tiou  of  the  eyes,  is  not  nn'cotnioon 
in  tliis  country ;  bat  it  is  Uttle  noticed,  as,  in  most  cases,  it 
disappears  in  a  few  dajs,  or,  at  worst,  is  only  followed  by 
^cataract,  wbich,  being  usnally  confined  to  one  eye,  does  not 
appreciably  eltect  the  TsJue  of  the  anioial,  and  thefefore  has  no 
inilaence  on  its  market  price. 

Treaiment.  Borne  recommend  blowing  pnlFcrized  red  chalk 
In  the  inflamed  eye ;  others  squirt  into  it  tobacco  juice.  As  a 
matter  of  humanity,  blood  may  be  drawn  from  under  the  eye, 
and  the  eye  bathed  in  tepid  water,  and  oocasionally  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  combined  with  tincture 
of  opium.  These  latter  applications  diminish  the  pain,  and 
hasten  the  cure. 


Paralysis,  or  palsy,  is  a  diminution  or  entire  loss  of  the 
powers  of  motion  in  some  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  winter, 
poor  lambs,  or  poor  pregnant  ewes,  or  poor  feeble  ewes  im- 
mediately after  yeaning  in  the  8prinfi^  occasionally  lose  the 
power  of  walking  or  standing  rather  too  suddenly  to  have  it 
referable  to  increasing  debility.  The  animal  seems^.to  have 
lost  all  strength  in  its  loins,  and  the  hind-quarters  are  power* 
less ;  it  makes  ineflTectual  attempts  to  rise,  and  cannot  stand 
if  placed  upon  its  feet. 

Treaimeni.  Warmth,  gentle  stimulants,  and  good  nursing 
may  raise  the  patient ;  but^  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
more  economical  and  equally  humane,  to  deprive  it  of  life  at 
<mee. 
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PniiT-BOT. 

Thk  te  oftei  mistaken  for  the  scab,  but  it  Is,  in  fcet,  a  4if- 
feient  and  ksa  dangercms  disease.  The  wool  fells  of;  anci 
leaves  the  sheep  nearl7  naked ;  bnt  it  is  attended  with  no 
aoveness,  though  a  redish  crast  will  corer  the  skin,  ftom  the 
wool  wUch^as  dropped.  It  generally  arises  from  hard  keep- 
ing and  much  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  and,  in  feet,  the 
animal  often  dies  in  severe  weather  from  the  cold  it  sufTeTS  on 
aoeoant  of  the  lees  of  its  coat 

The  remedy  is  tall  feeding,  a  warm  stall,  and  andnting 
the  hard  part  of-  the  skin  with  tar,  oil,  and  butter.  Some^ 
However,  do  nothing  for  it,  scarcely  considering  it  a  disease. 
Such  say  that  if  the  condition  of  a  poor  sheep  is  raised  as 
suddenly  as  practicable,  by  generous  keep  in  the  winter,  the 
wool  is  very  apt  to  drop  off;  and,  if  yet  cold,  ttie  sheep  will 
require  warm  shelter. 

PJIBUMOKIA. 

Pneumonia— or  inflammation  of  the  lungs — ^Is  not  a  common 
disease  in  the  Northern  States;  but  undoubted  cases  of  it 
sometimes  occur,  after  sheep  hare  been  exposed  to  sudden 
cold,  paiticularly  when  recently  shorn.  The  adhesions  occa* 
sionally  witnessed  between  the  lungs  and  pleura  of  slaughtered 
sheep,  betray  the  former  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
animal — ^though,  in  many  instances,  it  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
mistaken,  at  the  time,  for  a  hard  cold. 

Symptame.    The  animal  is  dull,  ceases  to  ruminate,  neglects 
its  food,  drinks  frequeptly  and  largely,  and  its  bieaihing  is^ 
^pid  and  laborious ;  the  eye  is  clouded ;  the  nose  discharges 
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m  tenftctoiu,  Ibiid  matter ;  the  teeth  are  ground  frequently,  so 
that  the  sound  ia  audible  at  aome  diatance ;  the  palae  is  at 
first  hard  and  rapid,  aom^mes  intermits,  but  before  death  it 
becomea  weak.  Daring  the  height  of  the  tbvei,  the  flanks 
heave  violently ;  there  is  a  hard,  painful  cough  during  the  first 
stages,  which  becomes  weaker,  and  seems  to  be  accompanied 
with  more  pain  m  death  approaches. 

After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  more  or  less  hepatiaed— 
that  is,  permanently  condensed  an^  engorged  with  blood,  so 
that  thdr  stmeture  resembles  that  of  the  hepar^  or  liver—and 
they  have  so  far  lost  their  integrity  that  they  are  torn  asunder 
by  the  slightest  force.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  when 
sheep  die  from  any  cause,  tcWi  (heir  blood  in  (Tiem,  the  lungs 
have  a  dark,  hepatized  appearance.  Whether  they  are  aetuafly 
hepatised  or  not,  can  readily  be  decided  by  compressing  the 
wind-pipe,  so  that  air  cannot  escape  through  ft,  and  then  be- 
tween such  compression  and  the  body  of  tiie  lungs,  fn  a  oloeely 
fitting  orifice,  inserting  a  goose-quill,  or  other  tube,  and  con- 
tinuing to  blow  until  the  lungs  are  inflated  as  far  as  they  can 
be.  As  they  inflate,  they  will  become  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
plainly  manifest  their  cellular  structure.  If  any  portions  of 
them  cannot  be  inflated,  and  retain  their  dark,  liver-like  consis- 
tence, and  color,  they  exhibit  hepatization— the  result  of  high 
inflammatory  action — and  a  state  utterly  incompatible,  in  the 
living  animal,  with  the  discharge  of  the  natural  functions  of 
the  viscus. 

l^reatmeni.  In  the  first,  or  inflammatory  stages,  bleeding 
snd  aperients  are  clearly  called  for.  Some  recommend  early 
and  copious  bleeding,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  a  few  hours ; 
this  followed  by  aperient  medicines,  such  as  two  ounces  of 
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Epsom  8ftlt8»  which  may  be  repe&ted  ia  smaller  doaesi  V  Um 
bowels  are  not  snfficientlj  lelaxed.  The  following  sedatiTe 
maj  also  be  g^ven  with  grael,  twic^  a  daj :  nitrate  of  potesh, 
one  drachm ;  powdered  digitalis,  one  Bcruple ;  and  tartiriied 
antimony,  one  scruple. 

W^ile  depletion  may  be  of  iobstimable  Tslne  dnring  tbe 
continuance — the  short  oontinttaDce"*-of  the  febrile  state,  yet 
excitation  like  this  will  soon  be  followed  by  coriespondiog 
ezhanstion,  when  the  bl|pding  and  purging  would  be  muidei^ 
ons  ezpediento ;  and  gentian,  ginger,  and  the  sjarite  of  nitrous 
ether  will  afford  the  only  hope  of  cure. 


Foisoir. 

Sheep  will  often,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  eat  greedily  of  tha 
low  laurel.  The  animal  appears  afterward  to  be  dull  and 
V  stupid,  swells  a  little,  and  is  constantly  gulping  up  a  feveruh 
fluid,  which  it  swallows  again ;  a  part  of  it  will  trickle  out 
of  ite  mouth,  and  discolor  ite  lips.  Tbe  plant  probably  briogs 
on  a  fermentetion  in  the  stomach,  and  nature  endeavors  to 
throw  off  the  poisonous  herb  by  retehing  or  vomiting. 

J^atmenL  In  the  early  stages,  if  the  greenish  fluid  \» 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  stomach,  the  animal  generally  re- 
covers. To  effect  this,  gag  the  sheep,  which  may  be  done  in 
this  manner:  Take  a  stick  of  the  size  of  the  wrist,  six  iDches 
long— place  it  in  the  animal's  mouth — ^tie  a  string  to  oue  end 
of  it,  pass  it  over  the  head  and  down  to  the  other  end,  tfd 
there  make  it  fast  The  fluid  will  then  run  from  the  month  as 
fast  as  thrown  up  from  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  thiSi  give 
roasted  onious  and  sweetened  milk  freely.  A  better  plan,  bow- 
ever,  is  to  force  a  gill  of  melted  lard  down  the  throat ;  or,  boil 


for  an  boar  tihe  twigs  of  tbe  white  asb,  and  give  one-half  to 
one  gill  of  the  atroDg  liquor  immediately ;  to  be  repeated,  if 
not  saccessftiL  Drenchers  of  milk  and  caator-oil  are  also 
recommended. 

BOT* 

This  disease,  whieb  sometimes  causes  the  death  of  a  milUoa 
of  ahoep,  in  England,  in  a  single  year,  is  comparatively  nn- 
known  in  this  coantry.     It  prevails  somewhat  in  the  Western 
States,  firom  allowing  sheep  to  pasture  on  land  that  is  over- 
flowed with  water.    Even  a  crop  of  green  oats,  early  in  the 
fall,  before  a  frost  comes,  has  been  known  to  rot  young  sheep, 
Sympiama.    The  first  are  by  no  means  strongly  marked ; 
there  is  no  loss  of  condition,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to  all 
appearance.    A  paleness  and  want  of  liveliness  of  the  mem« 
branes,  generally,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  symptoms,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  yellowness  of  the  caruncle  at  the  comer 
of  the  eye.    When  in  warm,  sultry,  or  rainy  weather,  dieep 
that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moist  lands,  feed  rapidly,  and 
some  of  them  die  suddenly,  there  is  ground  for  fearing  that 
they  have  contracted  the  rot    This  suspicion  will  be  farther 
increased  if,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  sheep  begin  to  shrink 
and  grow  flaccid  about  the  loins.    By  pressure  about  the  hips 
at  this  time,  a  crackling  is  perceptible  now  or  soon  afterward, 
the  countenance  looks  pale,  and  upon  parting  the  tfeece,  the 
Skin  is  found  to  have  changed  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale  red, 
and  the  wool  is  easily  separated  from  the  felt ;  and  as  the 
disorder  advances,  the  skin  becomes  dappled  with  yellow  or 
black  spots.    To  these  symptoms  succeed  increased  dullness, 
loss  of  condition,  and  greater  paleness  of  tbe  mucous  mem- 
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braoeB,  Uie  eyelids  becomiag  almost  wliile,  sad  aftevwaid 
yellow.  This  yeUowness  extends  to  other  parts  of  tbe  body, 
sod  a  watery  fluid  appears  under  the  ddn,  the  latter  beeem- 
ing  loose  and  flabby,  and  the  wool  coming  off  readily.  Tbe 
symptoms  of  dropsy  often  extend  over  the  body,  and  some- 
times the  sheep  becomes  chockered^  as  it  is  termed ;  a  1«^ 
towelling  forms  under  tbe  jaw,  whieh,  from  the  appearance  of 

• 

the  fluid  which  it  Contains,  is  sometimes  called  the  weier^ 
pok^.  Tbe  du^tiou  ot  the  disease  is  uneertain ;  the  aahoal 
occasionally  dies  diortiy  after  becoming  affected,  but  more 
frequently  it  extends*  to  from  three  to  six  months,  tbe  sheep 
gradually  losing  flesh  and  pining  away,  partieularly  if,  as  If 
frequently  the  case,  an  obstinate  pu^ng  supervenea 

Ptx^t-mayiiffUL  The  whole  cellular  tissue  is  found  to  be 
infiltrated,  and  a  yellow  seroos  fluid  everywhere  fbllows  the 
knife.  The  muscles  aie  soft  end  flabby,  having  the  appearsaee 
of  being  macerated.  The  kidneys  are  pale,  flaedd,  and  In- 
filtrated.  The  mesentifrio  glands  are  enlarged,  and  engorged 
with  yellow. serous  fluid.  The  belly  is  frequently  filled  wiA 
water,  or  purulent  matter;  the  peritoneum  is  everywhere 
thickened,  and  the  bowels  adhere  together  by  means  of  an 
unnatural  growth.  The  heart  is  enlarged  and  softened,  and 
tbe  lungs  are  filled  with  tubercles.  The  principal  alterationfl 
of  structure  are  in  the  liver,  which  is  pale,  livid,  and  broken 
down  with  the  slightest  pressure ;  and  on  being  boiled,  it  wiH 
almost  dissolve  away.  When  the  liver  is  not  pale,  it  is  often 
cunously  spotted ;  in  some  cases  it  is*speckled,  like  the  bsek 
of  a  toad ;  some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  hard  and  schirroos ; 
others  are  ulcerated,  and  the  biliary  ducts  are  filled  with  flukes. 
The  malady  is,  unquestionablyi  InflammatMm  of  the  liver. 
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This  flnke  h  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 

quarter  in  length,  and  from  one- third  to  one-half  an  inch  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  These  flnke-wonns  nndonbtedly  aggrarate 
the  disease,  and  perpetuate  a  state  of  irritability  and  dis- 
organization, wiiich  must  necessarily  undermine  the  strength 
of  my  SBimal. 

Treaimeni.    This  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  very 

tinsatitffkctory.    After  the  use  of  dry  food  and  dry  bedding, 

one  of  the  best  preventives  Is  the  abnndant  use  of  pure  salt 

In  violent  attad»,  take  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood, 

according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  to  ttus,  let  a  dose 

of  physic  succeed— two  or  three  ounces  of  Epsom  salts ;  and 

to  these  means  add  a  change  of  diet,  good  hay  in  the  field,  and 

hay,  straw,  or  chaff  in  the  yard.    After  the  operation  of  the 

phyBiC'-^4k-B  additional  dose  having  been  administered,  oflien- 

timea,  hi  order  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  first— two  or  three 

grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  daily,  mixed  with  half  the 

quantity  of  ophim,  in  order  to  secure  its  beneficial,  and  ward 

off  its  injurious  effects  on  the  ruminant    To  this  should  be 

added  common  salt,  which  acts  as  a  purgative  and  a  tonic 

A  miM  tonic,  as  well  as  an  aperient,  is  plainly  indicated  soon. 

after  the  commeneemeat  of  rot     The  doses  should  be  from 

two  to  three  drachms,  repeated  morning  and  night    When 

the  infiammatory  stage  is  clearly  passed,  stronger  tonics  may 

be  added  to  the  salt,  and  there  are  none  superior  to  the 

gentian  aad  ginger  roots ;  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  each, 

fioely  pounded,  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  salt    The 

lAeep  having  a  little  recovered  from  the  disease,  should  still 

continue  on  the  beet  Mid  driest  pasture  on  the  form,  and 
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should  always  have  salt  within  their  reach.  The  rot  is  not 
fnfeotioua. 

SCAB. 
This  is  a  cutaneous  disease,  analogoae  to  the  mang*  la 
horses  and  the  itch  in  man,  and  is  caused  and  propagated  by  a 
minute  insect,  the  acarvs. 

If  one  or  more  female  acari  are  placed  on  the  wool  of  % 
sound  sheep,  they  quickly  trarel  to  the  root  of  it,  and  bary 
themselves  in   tte 
*  shin,  the  place  at 
which  they  petio- 
.    trate  being  scarcely 
f  visible,  or  only  dift- 
tinguishatde  by  » 
^  minute  red  poiat. 
-    On    the  tenth  or 
_..   ,^.„..,.=™.  twelfth  day,  a  Httie 

swelling  may  be  detected  with  the  6nger,  and  the  skin  changes 
its  color,  and  has  a  greenish  blue  tint  The  pustule  is  now 
rapidly  formed,  and  about  the  sixteenth  day  breaks,  when  the 
mothers  again  appear,  with  their  little  ones  attached  to  thdr 
feet,  and  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  the  egg  Tram 
which  they  have  just  escaped.  These  little  ones  immediately 
set  to  work,  penetrate  the  neighboring  skin,  bury  themselvea 
beneath  it,  find  their  proper  nourishment,  and  grow  and  propa- 
gate, until  the  poor  creature  has  myriads  of  them  preying 
upon  him.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  should  speedily  sink.  The  male  acari,  when  placed  on  tba 
sound  skin  of  a  sheep,  will  likewise  burrow  their  way  and 
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disappear  for  a  while,  the  pustule  rising  in  due  time ;  but  the 
ItchiD^  and  the  scab  soon  disappear  without  the  emplojment 
of  an  J  remedj.  The  female  brings  forth  from  eight  to  fifteen 
yoongp  at  a  time. 

In  the  United  States,  this  disease  is  eomparatirely  little 

known,  and  neyer  originates  epontaneoualjr.    The  fact,  that 

short- woolled  sheep— like  the  Merino-— are  much  less  subject 

<to  its  attacks,  is  probably  one  reason  for  this  slight  comparative 

prevalence.    The  disease  spieads  from  indiridual  to  individuali 

and  fh>m  flock  to  flock,  not  only  by  means  of  direct  contact, 

hat  hy  the  acari  left  on  posts,  stones,  and  other  substances 

i^ainst   which    diseased    sheep    have   rubbed    themselves. 

Healthy  sheep  are,  therefore,  liable  to  contract  the  malady, 

if  tamed  on  pastures  previously  occupied  by  scabby  sheep, 

although  some  considerable  time  may  have  elapsed  since  the 

departure  of  the  latter. 

The  sheep  laboring  under  the  scab  is  exceedingly  restless. 
It  rubs  itself  with  violence  against  trees,  stones,  fences,  etc. ; 
scratches  itself  with  its  feet,  bites  its  sores,  and  tears  off  its 
wool  with  its  teeth ;  as  the  pustules  are  broken,  their  matter 
escapes,  and  forms  Qp^bs,  causing  red,  inflamed  sores,  which 
constantly  extend,  increasing  the  misery  of  the  tortured 
animal ;  if  unrelieved,  he  pines  away,  and  soon  perishes. 

The  posi-'mortem  appearances  are  very  uncertain  and  incon- 
clusive. There  is  generally  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  with  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  worms. 
The  liver  is  occasionally  schirrous,  and  the  spleen  enlarged ; 
and  there  are  frequently  serous  effusions  in  the  belly,  and 
sometimes  in  the  chest  There  has  been  evident  sympathy 
between  the  digestive  and  the  cutaneous  systems. 
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Treahmmi.    First,  sepurftte  the  fibeep;  tbesi  eoi  off  die 
wool  ae  far  as  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the  finger;  tb^  scab  ia then 
washed  with  soap-suds,  and  rabbed  hard  with  a  sfaoe-bniBh,  so 
that  it  may  be  cleansed  and  broken.    For  this  nee  take  a  decoe* 
tion  of  tobacco,  to  which  add  one*third,  lij  mesBare^  of  tbe 
lye  of  wood-ashes,  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  be  diaeol^ed  fay 
the  lye^  a  small  quantity  of  tar  flrom  a  tar-bookel,  whidi  con- 
tains grease,  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  by  measure 
of  spitits  of  turpentine.    This  liqpor  is  rubbed  npon  the  pari 
infected,  and  spread  to  a  little  distance  aroand  it^  in  three 
washings,  with  an  interval  of  three  days  each.     This  wiS 
invariably  effect  a  cure,  when  the  disord^  is  only  partiaL 

Or,  the  following :  Dip  the  sheep  in  an  infusion  of  arsemc^ 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  arsenic  to  twelve  gallons 
of  water.  The  sheep  should  be  previously  washed  in  soap 
and  water.  The  inftision  must  not  be  permitted  to  enter  (he 
mouth  or  nostrils. 

Or,  take  common  mercurial  ointment ;  for  bad  eases,  mb  it 
down  with  three  times  its  weight  of  lard — lor  ordinaiy  cssefl^ 
five  times  its  weight.     Rub  a  little  of  this  ointment  into  the 
head  of  the  sheep.     Part  the  wool  so  as  to  expose  the  skin  in 
a  line  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  then  apply  a  little  of  the 
ointment  with  the  finger  the  whole  way.     Make  a  similar 
furrow  and  application  on  each  side,  four  inches  firom  the  fin^i 
and  so  on,  over  the  w^ole  body.    The  quantity  of  ointment 
after  composition  with  the  lard,  should  not  exceed  two  oudcsb; 
and,  generally,  less  will  suffice.    A  lamb  requires  but  one-ihiid 
as  much  as  a  grown  sheep.     This  will  generally  cure ;  bat,  if 
the  animal  should  continue  to  rub  itself  a  lighter  applicaiioD 
of  the  same  should  be  made  in  ten  days. 
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Or*  take  two  poQBds  of  lard  or  pahn  oil ;  half  a  pottnd  of 
oil  of  tar ;  and  one  pound  of  siilphtair ;  gradnailj  mix  the  last 
two^  tlioD  rub  down  the  compound  with  the  first.  Apply  a^ 
befojra.  Or,  take  of  corrosive  sobHmatei  one  half  a  pound ; 
white  hellabore,  powdered^  three-fourthe  ot  a  pound ;  whale 
or  other  oi]«  six  gallons ;  rosin,  two  pounds ;  and  tallow,  two 
pounds.  The  first  two  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  and 
the  rest  being  melted  together,  the  whole  to  be  gradually 
mixed.  This  is  a  powerful  preparation,  and  must  not  be 
applied  too  freely. 

Ah  erysipelatous  scab,  or  erysipelas,  attended  with  consider- 
able  itching,  sometimes  troubles  sheep.  This  is  a  febrile 
disease,  and  is  treated  with  a  cooling  purgative,  bleeding,  and 
oil  or  lard  applied  to  the  sores. 


The  author  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  what  follows 
under  this  head  to  B.  McGIure,  Y.S.,  of  Philadelphia,  author 
of  a  Prize  Essay  on  Diseases  of  Sheep,  read  before  the  U.  S. 
'Agricultural  Society,  in  1860,  for  which  a  medal  and  diploma 
were  awarded.  | 

!  Although  the  small-pox  in  domestic  animals  has,  fortunately, 
been  as  yet  confined  to  the  European  Continent-— where  it  has 
been  chiefly  limited  to  England — ^no  good  reason  cfui  ever 
be  assigned  why  it  should  not  at  some  future  time  make  its 
appearance  among  us,  especially  when  we  remember  how  long 
a  period  elapsed,  during  which  we  escaped  the  cattle  plague, 
although  the  Continent  had  long  been  suffering  from  it. 

The   small-pox   in    sheep-^ixirio^a  overia — is,  at   times, 
epizootic  in  the  flocks  of  France  and  Italy,  but  yras  unknown 
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in  England  until  1847,  when  it  was  commnnicated  to  a  floek  at 
Datchett  and  another  at  Pinnier  bj  aome  Merinos  from  Spain. 
It  soon  found  it^  way  into  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  bat  was 
shorUj  afterward  supposed  to  be  eradicated.  In  1868,  how* 
ever,  it  suddenly  reappeared  in  a  severe  form  among  the 
flocks  of  Wiltshire;  for  which  reappearance  neither  any 
traceable  infection  nor  contagion  could  be  assigned.  Mfhh 
the  present  light  upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
instance  of  the  origination  anew  of  a  malignant  type  of 
varioloid  disease.  Such  an  origin  is,  in  f^t^  assigned  to  tMs 
disease  in  Africa,  it  being  well  established  that  certain  devi- 
talizing  atmospheric  influences  produce  skin  diseases,  and 
facilitate- the  appearance  of  pustular  eruptions. 

The  disease  once  rooted  soon  becomes  epizodtic,  and  caases 
a  greater  mortality  than  any  other  malady  affecting  this  animal 
Out  of  a  flock  numbering  1*720,  920  were  attacked  in  a  natnnd 
way,  of  which  60  per  cent.  died.  Of  800  inoculated  casea^ 
but  86  per  cent.  died. 

Numerous  experiments  have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
this  disease  in  sheep  is  both  infectious  and  contagious;  its 
period  of  incubation  varies  from  sevf  n  to  fourteen  days.  The 
mortality  is  never  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  not  unfrequently 
whole  flocks  have  been  swept  away,  death  taking  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  eruption,  or  in  the  stages  of  suppuration 
and  ulceration. 

The  symptoms  may  be  mapped  out  $is  follows :  The  animal 
is  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  succeeded  by  a  dull  stupidity, 
which  remains  until  death  or  recovery  results ;  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  pimples  are  seen  on  the  thighs  and  arm-pits, 
accompanied  with    extreme    redness  of   the  eyes,  complete 
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loM  of  appetite,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  ennmerate  other 
•jrmptomB  whidi  exist  in  common  with  those  of  other  dis- 
orders.       ' 

Freveniion,  At  present^  but  two  modes  are  resorted  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which 
promise  any  degree  of  certainty  of  success.  The  first  is  by 
inoculation^  which  was  recommended  by  Professor  Simonds^ 
of  London.  This  distinguished  pathologist  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  thereby  only  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  mischief,  by  imparting  the  disease  to  animals  that, 
in  all  probability,  would  otherwise  have  escaped  it  By  inocu- 
lation, moreover,  a  form  of  the  disease  is  given,  not  of  a  modi- 
fied character,  but  with  all  the  virulence  of  the  original  affec- 
tion which  is  to  be  arrested,  and  equally  as  potent  for  ftirther 
destruction  of  others.  By  such  teaching,  inoculation  and 
vaccination  would  be  made  one  and  the  same  thing,  notwith- 
standing their  dissimilarity.  Even  vaccination  will  not  pro- 
tect the  animal,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  the  experiments 
of^urbrel  D'ArbovaL 

The  second  and  best  plan  of  prevention  is  isolation  and 
destruction,  as  recomm^ded  by  Professor  Gamgee,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Yeterinary  College.  This  proved  a  great  protec- 
tion to  the  sheep-farmers  of  Wiltshire,  in  1862.  In  all 
epizootic  diseases,  individual  cases  occur,  which,  when  pointed  ^ 
out  and  recognized  as  socm  as  the  fever  sets  in  and  the  eariy 
eruptions  appear,  should  be  slaughtered  at  once  and  buried, 
and  the  resf  of  the  flock  isolated.  By  this  means  the  disease 
has  been  confined  to  but  two  or  three  in  a  large  flock.N 

TVealment.     In  treating  this  disease,  resort  has  of  late  been 

had  to  a  plant,  known  as  Sarracenia  jpuf27ttra-*Indian  cup, 
16 
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or  pitoher  plant— ^iised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Hicmacs, 
a  tribe  of  Indiana  in  British  North  Ameriea.  .  This  plant  is 
indigenous,  perennial,  and  is  found  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
to  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  growing  in  great  abao- 
4ance  on  wet,  nfarshj  ground.  The  use  of  this  plant  is 
becoming  quite  general,  and  good  results  ha^e  almost  unifiMmlj 
attended  it, 

Take  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  dribd  root,  and  slice  in 
thin  pieces ;  place  in  a^earthen  pot ;  add  a  quart  of  cold  water, 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  simmer  gentlj  orer  a  steady  fire  for 
two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to  bse  one-fourth  of  the  quantity. 
Give  of  this  decoction  three  wine-glassfuls  at  once,  and  the 
same  quantity  from  four  to  six  hours  a|terwards,  when  a  cure 
will  generally  be  affected.  Weaker  and  smaller  doses  are 
certain  preventiires  of  the  disease.  The  public  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Morris,  physician  to  the  Halifax  (Nora  Scotia)  Dis- 
pensary, for  the  manner  of  preparing  this  eminently  useful 
article* 


BOBB   VAOSL 

Sheep  feeding  on  pastures  infested  with  John's  wort»  fre- 
quently exhibit  an  irritation  of  skin  about  the  nose  and  ftcey 
which  causes  the  hair  to  drop  off  from  the  parts.  The  irrita* 
tion  sometimes  extends  over  the  entire  body.  If  this  plant  is 
eaten  in  too  large  quantities,  it  produces  violent  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  and  is  fkequently  fatal  to  lambs,  and  sometimes 
to  adults. 

Treatment  Bub, a  little  sulphur  and  lard  on  the  irritated 
surface.    If  there  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
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this  should  be  pat  into  the  mouth  of  the  sheep  with  a  flattened 
stick.     Abundance  of  salt  is  deemed  a  preventive. 
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The. lips  of  sheep  sometimes  become  suddenlj  sore  in  the 
winter,  and  swell  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  hand.  The 
maladj  occasionally  attacks  whole  flocks,  and  becomes  quite 
fatal  It  is  usually  attributed  to  noxious  weeds  cut  with  the 
hay. 

Treatment,    Daub  the  lips  and  mouth  plentifuOy  with  tar. 


.TICKS. 


The  treatment  necessary  as  a  prerentire  against  these 
insects,  and  a  remedy  for  them,  has  already  been  indicated 
under  the  head  of  "  F£BDiMa  and  Manaqement,"  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 


Thi  bog  13  a  cosmopolite,  adapting  iteelf  to  almoet  eTeTj 
climate ;  though  its  natural  haunts— like  those  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  elephant  the  Thinoceroa,  and  most  of  the  thick- 
ekinnecl  animals — are  in  warm  countries.  Tbej  are  most 
abundant  !n  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  immense  range 
of  islands  extending  tbroughoat  the  whole  Southern  and 
Pacific  oceans;  bat  they  are  aJscf  numerous  throughout 
(T)  2« 
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Europe,  from  its  Southern  coast  to  the  Russian  dominions 
within  the  Arctia 

As  far  l^ack  as  th^  records  of  history  extend,  this  animal 
appears  to  hav^e  been  known,  and  his  flesh  made  nae  of  as 
food.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Moses 
gave  those  laws  to  the  Israelites  which  have  given  rise  to 
so  much  discussion ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  not  pork  been 
the  prevailing  food  of  that  nation  at  the  time,  such  stringent 
commandments  and  prohibitions  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. The  various  allusions  to  this  kind  of  meat,  which 
repeatedly  occur  in  the  writing^  of  the  old  Oieek  authors, 
show  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  among  that  nation ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  Romans  made  the  art  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  fattening  pigs  a  study.  In  fact,  the  hog  was  very  highly 
prized  among  the  early  nations  of  Europe ;  and  some  <rf  the 
ancients  even  paid  it  divine  honors. 

The  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Mohammedans  alone 
appear  to  have  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  swine.  The  former 
were  ezj^ressly  denied  its  use  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  "And 
the  swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and  be  cloven-footed, 
yet  he  cheweth  not  the  cud ;  he  is  unclean  unto  you."  Lev. 
xi.  T.  Upon  this  prohibition,  Mohammed,  probably,  founded 
his  own.  For  the  Mosaic  prohibition,  various  reasons  have 
been  assigned :  the  alleged  extreme  filthiness  of  the  animal ;  it 
being  afflicted  with  a  leprosy ;  the  g^eat  indigestibility  of  its 
flesh  in  hot  climates ;  the  intent  to  make  the  Jews  "a  peculiar 
people;''  a  preventive  of  gluttony;  and  an  admonition  of 
abstinence  from  sensual  and  disgusting  habits. 

At  what  period  the  animal  was  reclaimed  fronf  his  wild 

state,  and  by  what  nation,  cannot  be  stated.    From  the 
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times,  in  England,  the  hog  has  been  regarded  as  a  rerj 

important  animal,  and  vast  herds  were  tended  by  swineherds^ 

^^fao  watched  over  tiieir  safety  in  the  woods,  and  collected 

them  nnd^  shelter  at  night     Its  flesh  was  the  staple  article 

of  consumption  in  eyerj  household,  and  much  of  the  wealth 

of  the  rich  and  free  portion  of  the  community  eonsisted  in 

these  animal&    Hence  bequests  of  swine,  with  land  for  their 

support,  were  often  made ;   rights  and  privileges  connected 

with  their  feeding,  and  the  extent  of  woodland  to  be  occupied 

by  a  given  number,  were  granted  according  to  established 

rules.     Long  after  the  end  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  the  practice 

of  feeding  swine  upon  the  mast  and  acorns  of  the  forest  was 

continued  till  the  forests  were  cut  down,  and  the  land  laid 

open  for  the  plough. 

Nature  desired  the  hog  to  fulfil  many  important  ftinctions 

in  a  forest  country.     By  his  burrowing  after  roots  and  the  ' 

like,  he  turns  up  and  destroys  the  larvae  of  innumerable  insects, 

which  would  otherwise  injure  the  trees  as  well  as  their  fruit. 

He  destroys  the  slug-snail  and  adder,  and  thus  not  onlj  rids 

the  forests  of  these  injurious  and  unpleasant  inhabitants,  but 

also  makes  them  subservient  to  his  own  nourishment,  and 

therefore  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.    The  fruits  which  he  eats 

.  are  such  as  would  otherwise  rot  on  the  ground  and  be  wasted, 

or  yield  nutriment  to  vermin ;  and  his  diggings  for  earth-nuts 

and  the  like,  loosens  the  soli,  and  benefits  the  roots  of  the 

trees.     Hogs  in  forest  land  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 

eminently  beneficial ;  and  it  is  only  the  abuse  which  is  to  be 

feared. 

The  hog  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  stupid,  brutal,  rapacious, 

'and  filthy  animal,  grovelling  and  disgusting  in  all  his  habits, 
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intractable  and  obstinate  in  temper.  The  most  offenrnTie 
epithets  among  men  are  borrowed  from  him,  or  his  peeuliaritiea 
In  their  native  state,  however,  swine  seem  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  natural  affeetions;  they  are  gpregarious,  asaemiile 
together  in  defence  of  each  other,  herd  together  fimr  wmnsMk, 
and  appear  to  have  feelings'  in  common ;  no  mother  is  mora 
tender  to  her  young  than  the  sow,  or  more  resolute  in  their 
defence.  Neglected  as  this  animal  has  ever  been  by  autliorBr 
recorded  instances  are  not  wanting  of  their  'sagacity,  tracta* 
bility,  and  susceptibility  of  affection.  Among  the  European 
peasantry,  where  the  hog  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  family, 
he  may  often  be  seen  following  his  master  from  place  to  places 
and  grunting  his  recognition  of  his  protectors. 

The  hog,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  is  also  a  much  more  cleanly 
animal  than  he  has  the  credit  of  being.  He  is  fond  of  a  good, 
cleanly  bed;  and  when  this  is  not  provided  for  htm,  it  is 
oftentimes  interesting  to  note  the  degree  of  sagacity  with 
which  he  will  forage  for  himself.  It  is,  however,  so  much  the 
vogue  to  believe  that  he  may  be  kept  in  any  state  of  neglect, 
that  the  terms  "  pig,"  and  ''  pig-sty"  are  usually  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  dirty  and  disgusting.  His  rolling 
in  the  mud  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  his  filthy  habits.  This 
practice,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  all  the  pachyder- 
matous animals,  is  undoubtedly  the  teaching  of  instinct,  and  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  himself  and  keeping  off  flies. 

Pigs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  comfort  and  warmth,  and  will 
nestle  together  in  order  to  obtain  the  latter,  and  often  struggle 
vehemently  to  secure  the  warmest  berth.  They  are  likewise 
peculiarly  sensitive  of  approaching  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  may  often  be  observed  suddenly  leaving  the  places  in 
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which  they  had  been  quietly  feeding,  and  running  off  to  their 
stjes  at  full  speed,  making  loud  outcries.  When  storms  are 
overbangln^f,  tbej  collect  straw  in  their  mouths,  and  run 
aboat  as  if  inviting  their  companions  to  do  the  same ;  and  if 
there  is  a  ahed  .or  shelter  lAar  at  hand,  they  will  carry  it  there 
and  deposit  it>  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  bed. 

In  their  domesticated  state,  they  are,  undeniably,  very 
greedy  animals ;  eating  is  the  business  of  their  lives ;  nor  do 
they  appear  to  be  very  delicate  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of 
food  which  is  placed  before  them.    Although  naturally  herb- 
ivorous  animals,  they  have  been  known  to  devour  carrion  with 
all  the  voracity  of  beasts  of  prey,  to  eat  and  mangle  infants, 
and  even  gorge  their  appetites  with  their  own  young.    It  is 
not^  however,  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  last  revolting 
act— rarely  if  ever  happening  in  ^tate  of  nature-^^rises  more 
from  the  pain  and  irritation  produced  by  the  state  of  confine- 
ment, and  often  filth,  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  and  the  dis- 
turbances to  which  it  is  subjected,  than  from  any  actual 
ferocity ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  sow  is  always  unusually 
irritable  jtt  this  period,  snapping  at  all  animals  that  approach 
her.     If  she  is  gently  treated,  properly  supplied  with  susten- 
ance, and  sequestered  from  all  annoyance,  there  is  little  danger 
of  this  practice  ever  happening. 

^  All  the  offences  which  swine  commit  are  attributed  to  a 
disposition  innately  bad ;  whereas  they  too  often  arise  from 
bad  management,  or  total  neglect  They  are  legitimate 
objects  for  the  sport  of  idle  boys,  hunted  with  curs,  pelted  withi 
stones,  often  neglected  and  obliged  to  find  a  meal  for  them- 
selves, or  wander  about  half-starved.  Hade  thus  the  Ishmael- 
ites  of  ou|r  domestic  animals,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
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they  flhooldf  im^^r  8uch  circamstaneea,  incliiie  to  displaj 
iBfamaelitish  traits?  In  any  well-regulated  farm-yaid,  tlw 
swine  are  as  tractable  and  as  little  diapoeed  to  jraader  or 
treapasa  as  any  of  the  animals  that  it  contains. 

The  WILD  BOAR  is  g<raerally  adiiAtted  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
stock  from  which  all  our  domesticated  breeds  and  varieties 
have  sprung.  This  animal  is  generally  of  a  dusky  brown  or 
iron-gray  color,  inclining  to  black,  and  diversified  with  black 
apots  or  streaks.  The.  body  Is  covered  with  coarse  hairs, 
intermixed  witn  a  downy  wool ;  these  hairs  become  bristles  as 
they  approach  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  are  in  those  places 
80  long  as  to  form  a  mane,  which  the  animal  erects  when 
irritated.  The  head  is  short»  the  forehead  broad  and  flat,  the 
ears  short,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  inclined  toward  the  neck, 
the  jaw  armed  with  sharp,  ^oked  tusks,  which  curve  slightly 
upward,  and  are  capable  of  inflicting  fearful  wounds,  the  eye 
iuU,  neck  thick  and  muscular,  the  shoulders  high,  the  loins 
broad,  the  tail  stiiF,  and  flnished  off  with  a  tuft  of  bristles 
at  the  tip,  the  haunch  well  turned,  and  the  leg  strong.  A 
full-grown  wild  boar  in  India  averages  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder ;  the  African  wild  boar  is 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches  high. 

The  wild  boar  is  a  very  active  and  powerful  animal,  and 
becomes  fiercer  as  he  grows  older.  When  existing  in  a  state 
of  nature,  he  is  generally  found  in  moist,  shady,  and  well- 
wooded  situations,  not  far  remote  from  streams  or  water.  In 
India,  they  are  found  in  the  thick  jungles,  in  plantations  of 
sugar-cane  or  rice,  or  in  the  thick  patches  of  high,  long  grass. 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  their  resorts 
have  been  in  the  woods  and  forests.    This  animal  is  naturally 
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herbiroronB,  and  tppeani  to  feed  l^  ohoiee  tipoa  plants,  fraits, 

and  roots.    He  will,  howeFer,  eat  the  worms  and  lam^  which 

lie  finds  i|^  the  ground,  alao  snakes  and  other  snch  reptiles, 

and  the  eggs  of  birds.     They  selddm  quit  their  coverts  during 

th^  daj,  but  prowl  about  in  aeareh  of  f6od  during  twilight  and . 

tlie  night.    Their  aeuta  sense  of  amell  enables  them  to  detect 

the  presence  of  roots  or  fruits  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and 

they  often  do  considerable  mischief  by  ploughing   up  the 

ground  in  seardi  of  them,  particularly  as  they  do  not,  like  the 

common  hog,  root  up  a  little  spot  here  and  there,  but  plough 

long,  continuous,  furrows. 

The  wild  hour,  properly  so  called,  is  neither  a  solitary  nor  a 

gregarious  animaL     For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the 

whole  herd  follows  the  sow,  and  all  unite  in  defence  against 

any  enemies^  calling  upon  each  other  with  loud  cries  in  case 

of  emergency,  and  forming  in  regular  line  of  battle,  the 

weakest  occupjring  the  rear.    W&en  arrived  at  maturity,  the 

animals  wander  alone,  as  if  in  perfect  consciousness  of  their 

strength,  and  appear  as  if  they  neither  sought  nor  avoided  any 

living  creature.     They  are  reputed  to  live  about  thirty  years ; 

as  they  grow  old,  the  hair  becomes  gray,  and  the  tusks  begin 

to  show  symptoms  of  decay.     Old  boars  rarely  associate  with 

a  herd,  but  seem  to  keep  apart  from  the  rest,  and  from  each 

other. 

The  female  produces  but  one  litter  in  the  year,  much  smaller 

in  number  than  those  of  the  domestic  pig;  she  carries  her 

young  sixteen  or  twenty  weeks,  and  generally  is  only  seen 

with  the  male  during  the  rutting  season.     She  suckles  her 

young  for  several  months,  and  continues  to  protect  them  for 

some  time  afterward ;  if  attacked  at  that  time,  she  will  defend 
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herself   and  Uietn  vith  exceeding   courage   and    fiercenesa. 
Sianj  etiwa  will  oflea  be  found  herding  together,  each  followed 
by  her  litter  of  yoting ;  and  in  such  parties  they  are  exceed- 
ingly formidable  to  man  and  beast     Ifeitber  they  nor  the 
.  boar,  however,  seem  desirons  of  attacking  any  tbing ;  and 
only  when  R^l8ed  by  f^gression,  or  disturbed  in  their  retreat, 
do  they  turn  upon  their  enemies  and  manifest  tfae  mighty 
strength  with  which    Kature    has   endowed    them.     When 
attacked  by  dogs,  the  wild  boar  at  first  Bnllenly  retreats,  tam- 
ing upon  them  fhim  time  to  time  and  menacing  tbem  with 
his  tusks ;   but  gradually  his  anger  rises,  and  at  length  be 
stands  at  bay,  fights  fiirionsly  for  his  life,  and  tears  and  rends 
bis   perseco- 
t  o  r  s.      He 
has    eren 
,  been  observ- 
ed to  single 
E  out  the  most 
^  tormenting 
of  them,  and 
msh  savage- 
ly upon  him. 
m  WILD  »Ai  XT  aiT.  Hunting  thii 

animal  has  been  a  favorite  sport,  in  almost  all  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  found,  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Wild  boars  lingered  in  the  forests  of  England  and  ScoUrad 
for  several  centuries  after  the  :Nonnan  conquest,  had  many 
tracts  of  land  in  those  couDtries  derived  their  name  from  this 
circumstance ;  while  instances  of  valor  in  their  destruction  an 
recorded  in  the  heraldic  dcviccf  of  many  of  their  nobia 
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families.     The  precise  period  art  which  the  animal  became 

extermiiiated  there  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained     Thej^ 

had,   however,  eyidentlj  been  long  extinct  in   the  time  of 

Charles  I.,  since  he  endeavored  to  re-introduce  them,  and  was 

at  considerable  expense  to  procure  a  wild  boar  and  his  mate 

Iroia   Germany.     They  still  exist' in  Upper  Austria,  on  the 

Syrian  Alps,  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  forests  of 

Poland,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 

those  countries  hunt  them  with  hounds,  or  attack  them  with 

fire-arms,  or  with  the  proper  boar-spear. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog  will  breed  with  the 
wild  boar ;  the  period  of  gestation  is  the'  same  in  the  wild  and 
the  tame  sow ;  their  anatomical  structure  is  identical ;  their 
general  form  bears  the  same  characters ;  and  their  habits;  so 
far  as  they  are  not  changed  by  domestication,  remain  the 
same.     Where  individuals  of  the  pure  wild  race  have  been 
caught  young  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  a 
domestic  pig,  their  fiercenesis   has   disappeared,  they  have 
become  more  social  and  less  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  lost 
their  activity,  and  lived  more  to  eat.     In  the  course  q§  one  or 
two  generations,  even  the  form  undergoes  certain  modifica- 
tions ;  the  body  becomes  larger  and  heavier ;  the  legs  shorter, ' 
and  less  adapted  for  exercise ;  the  formidable  tusks  of  the  boar» 
being  no  longer  needed  as  weapons  of  defence,  disappear ;  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  neck  alters ;  and  in  character  as  well  as   . 
in  form,  the  animal  adapts  itself  to  its  situation.    Nor  does  it 
appear  that  a  return  to  their  native  wilds  restores  to  them 
their  original  appearance ;  for,  in  whatever  country  pigs  have 
escaped  from  the  control  of  man,  and  bred  in  the  wilderness 

Bad  woods,  not  a  single  instance  is  on  record  in  which  they 
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ha^e  reaamed  the  habits  and  form  of  the  wfld  boar.  They, 
indeed,  become  fierce,  wild,  gaunt,  and  grisly,  and  live  upon 
roots  and  fruits;  but  they  are,  notwithstandingf,  merely 
degenerated  swine,  and  they  still  associate  together  in  herds, 
and  do  not  walk  solitary  and  alone,  like  their  grim  ancestors. 


JLHlBBIOAir  bwinh. 

In  the  United  States,  swine  hare  been  an  object  of  attention 

since  its  earliest  settlement,  and  whencFer  a  profitable  market 

has  been  found  for  pork  abroad,  it  has  been  exported  to  the 

full  extent  of  the  demand.     Swine  are  not,  however,  indigenous 

to  this  country,  but  Were  doubtless  originally  brought  hither 

by  the  early  English  settlers ;  and  the  breed  thus  introduced 

may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  traces  they  retain*  of  their 

parent  stock.     France,  also,  as  well  as  Spain,  and,  daring  the 

existence  of  the  Slave-trade,  Africa,  have  also  combined  to 

ftirnish  varieties  of  this  animal,  so  much  esteemed  throughout 

the  whole  of 'the  country,  as  furnishing  a  valuable  article  of 

food.     For  nearly  twenty  years  following  the  commencement 

of  the  g^eral  European  wars,  soon  after  the  organlKation  of  our 

national  government,  pork  was  a  comparatively  large  article 

of  commerce ;  But  exports  for  a  };ime  diminished,  and  it  was 

not  until  within  a  more  recent  period  that  this  staple  has 

been  brought  up  to  its  former  standard  as  an  article  of  expo^ 

tation  to  that  country.     IHie  recent  use  which  has  been  made 

of  its  carcass  in  converting  it  into  lard  oil,  has  tended  to  still 

further  increase  its  consumption.     By  the  census  of  1860, 

there  were  upward  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  these 

animals  in  the  United  States.  \ 

They  are  reared  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and,  when 
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properly  managed,  always  at  a  iair  profit    At  the  extreme 

North,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  markets,  and  on  such  of 

the  Bouthem  plantations  as  are  particularly  suited  to  sugar  or 

rice,  they  should  not  be  raised  beyond  the  number  required  for 

the  conBumption  of  the  coarse  or  refuse  food  produced.     Swine 

are    advantageously  kept   in    connection  with   a  dairy  or 

orchard  ;  since,  with  little  additional  food  besides  what  is  thus 

afforded,  they  can  be  put  in  good  conditionfor  the  butcher. 

On  the  rich  bottoms  and  other  lands  of  the  West,  however^ 

where  Indian  com  is  raised  in  profusion  and  at  small  expense, 

they  can  be  reared  in  the  greatest  numbers  and  yield  the 

largest  profit     The  Scioto,  Miami,  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  other 

TalleySy  and  extensive  tracts  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis* 

aouri,  and  some  adjoining  States,  have  for  many  years  taken 

the  lead  in  the  production  of  Swine ;  and  it  is  probable  that 

the  climate  and  soil,  which  are  peculiarly  suited  to  their  rapid 

growth,  as  well  as  that  of  their  appropriate  food,  will  enable 

them  to  hold  their  position  as  the  leading  pork-producers  of 

the  North  American  Continent 

The  breeds  cultivated  in  this  country  are  numerous;  and, 

like  our  native  cattle,  they  embrace  many  of  the  best»  and  a 

few  of  the  worst,  to  be  found  among  the* species.     Oreat 

attention  has  been  paid,  for  many  years,  to  their  imprbvement 

in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  nowhere  are  there  better  specimens 

than  in  many  of  their  yards. '  This  spirit  has  rapidly  extended 

West  and  South ;  and  among  most  of  the  intelligent  farmers, 

who  make  them  a  leading  object  of  attention,  on  their  rich 

corn-grounds,  swine  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

This  does  not  consist  in  the  introduction  and  perpetuity  of 

any  distinct  races,  so  much  as  in  the  breeding  up  to  a  desir* 
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able  sise  And  aptitnde  for  fattening,  from  such  meritorious 
individuals  of  any  breed,  or  theirxsrosses,  as  come  within  their 
reach. 


This  breed  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in  the  Sasiem 
States,  and  did  much  good  among  the  species  generaJiy. 
They  are  white,  with  fine  curly  hair,  well  made  and  compact, 
moderate  in  size  and  length,  with  broad  backs,  and  at  fifteen 
months  attaining  some  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  net 

THS   BBBIPOBD. 

>  The  Bedford  or  Wobum  is  a  breed  originating  with  the 
#  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  his  estate  at  Wobum,  and  brought  to 
their  perfection,  probably,  by  judicious  crosses  of  the  Chinese 
hog  on  some  of  the  best  English  swine.  A  pair  was  sent  by 
the  duke  to  this  country,  as  a  present  to  (General  Washington ; 
but  they  were  dishonestly  sold  by  the  messenger,  in  Maryland, 
in  which  State,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  they  were  productive  of 
much  good  at  an  early  day,  hy  their  extensive  distribuUoa 
through  different  States.  Several  other  importations  of  this 
breed  have  been  made  at  various  times,  and  especially  by  the 
enterprising  masters  of  the  Liverpool  packets,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York.     They  are  a  large,  spotted  animal,  well 

> 

made,  and  inclining  to  early  maturity  and  fattening.    This 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  hog,  but  nearly  extinct,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  as  a  breed. 
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«FHl!f  IiBICXSTBB. 

The  old  Leicestershire  breed,  in  England,  was  a  perfect 
type  of  the4>nginal  hogs  of  the  midland  counties ;  large,  un- 
gainly, slab-sided,  animals,  of  a  Ught  color,  and  spotted  with 
brown  or  Mack.    The  only  good  parts  about  them  were  their 
heads  and  ears,  which  showed  greater  traces  of  breeding  than 
any  other  portions.     These  have  been  materially  improved  by 
Tarious  crosses,  and  the  original  breed  has  nearly  lost  all  its 
peculiarities  and  defects.    They  may  now  be  characterized  as 
a  large,  white  hog,  generally  coarse  in  the  bone  and  hair,  great 
eaters,  and  slow  in  maturing.     Some  varieties  differ  essentially 
in  these  particulars,  and  mature  early  on  a  moderate  amount 
.  of  food.    The  crosses  with  small  compact  breeds  are  generally 
thrifty,  desirable  animals. 


THS   YOBK8HIB3L  < 

The  old  Yorkshire  breed  was  one  of  the  very  large  varieties, 
and  one  of  the  most  unprofitable  for  a  farmer,  being  greedy 
feeders,  difficult  to  fatten,  and  Unsound  in  constitution.  They 
were  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellow  color,  spotted  with  black,  had 
long  legs,  flftt  sides,  narrow  backs,  weak  loins,  and  large 
bones.  Their  hair  was  short  and  wirey,  and  intermingled 
with  numerous  bristles  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  their 
ears  long.  When  full  grown  and  fat,  they  seldom  weighed 
more  than  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
pounds. 

These  have  been  crossed  with  pigs  of  the  improved  Leicester 
breed ;  and  where  the  crossing  have  been  judiciously  managed, 
and  not  carried  too  far,  a  fine  race  of  deep-sided,  short-legged, 
IT  8^^ 
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thin-baired  animals  has  baen  obtained,  fattening  tindlj,  nd 
rising  to  a  weight  of  from  two  •hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  pounds,  when  killed  between  one  and  two  years  old; 
and  when  kept  over  two  years,  reaching  even  from  five 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds. 

They  have  also  been  crossed  with  the  ChinesOp  Keqpolitaiii 
and  Berkshire  breeds,  and  hardy,  profitable,  weU-proportioned 
animals  thereby  obtained.  The  original  breed,  in  ita  purity, 
size,  and  defectiveness,  is  now  hardly  to  be  met  with,  haring 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  large  old  breeds,  and  given  place 
to  smaller  and  more  symmetrical  animals.  The  Torkshirt 
whUe  is  among  the  large  breeds  deserving  commendatioa 
among  us.  To  the  same  class  belong  also  the  large  Miami 
white,  and  the  Eenilworth;  each  frequently- attaining,  when 
dressed,  a  weight  of  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pound& 

THS   CHIinCBXL 

This  hog  is  to  be  found  in  the  southeastern  countries  of 
Asia,  as  Siam,  Cochin  China,  tlie  Burman  Empire,  Cambodia^ 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  in  Batavia,  and  other  Eastern  islands ; 
and  is,  without  doubt,  the  parent  stock  of  the  be9t  European 
and  American  swine. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  the  tDhUe  and  the  black; 

both  fatten  readily,  but  from  their  diminutive  si^e  attain  no 

great  weight     They  are  small  in  liipb,  round  in  body,  short 

in  the  head,  wide  in  the  cheek,  and  high  in  the  chime; 

covered  with  very  fine  bristles  growing  frpm  an  exceedingly 

ihin  skin  ;  and  not  peculiarly  symmetrical,  since,  when  fat^  the 

head  is  so  buried  in  the  neck  that  little  more  than  the  tip  of 
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the  BDOat  la  rletble.     The  pure  CbiDese  Is  too  dellcnte  ftnd 

suaoeptiblfl  to  cold  ever  toliecome  ft  really  profitable  aaimal  in 

thia   country ; 

it  isdiflSeultto 

rear,   and  the 

BOWS  are  not 

good   nurses ; 

but  one  or  two 

judicious  croa- 
ees  have,  in  a 
manner,  natu- 
ralized it.  This  "■  <>■"«"  ««■ 
breed  will  fatten  readily,  and  on  a  comparstlrely  Ennall  quantity 
of  food;  the  Aefih  is  exceedingly  delicate,  but  doea  not  make 
good  bacon,  aad  is  often  too  fat  and  oily  to  be  generally 
esteemed  as  pork.     They  are  chiefly  kept  by  those  who  rear 
sucking-pigs  for  the  market,  as  they  make  excellent  roaatera 
at  three  weeks  or  a  month  old.     Five,  and  even  seven,  varieUes 
of  this  breed  are  dietinguisbed,  but  these  are  doubtless  tho 
results  of  diCEereot  crosses  with  our  native  kinds;   among 
these  are  black,  white,  black  and  white,  spotted,  blue  an4 
white,  and  sandy. 

Many  valuable  crosses  have  been  made  with  these  animals ; 
for  the  prevalent  fault  of  the  old  English  breeds  baring  been 
coarseness  of  flesh,  unwieldiness  of  form,  and  want  of  aptituds 
to  fatten,  an  admixture  of  the  Chinese  breed  has  materially 
corrected  these  defects.  Most  of  our  smaller  breeds  are  more 
or  less  indebted  to  the  Asiatic  swine  for  their  present  com- 
pactness of  form,  the  readineBS  with  which  they  fatten  on  a 
small  quantity  of  food,  and  their  early  maturity ;  but  tbeso 
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adranU^es  kto  not  considered,  in  tbe  judgment  or  some,  as 
eufficieotly  great  to  compensate  for  the  diminution  in  size,  tlra 
increased  delicacy  of  tbe  animals,  and  the  decrease  of  nmuber 
in  the  litters.  Tbo  best  cross  is  between  the  Berksbiie  and 
Chinese. 

THE    BUFFOZS. 

The  old  Saffolks  are  white  in  color,  long-legg^  loBg- 
bodied,  with  narrow  backs,  broad  foreheads,  short  hams,  and 
an     abun- 
dance  of 
bristles. 
,  They  are  b/ 
no     means 
-  profitable 
anfmala.  A 
'  cross    be- 
tween   the 
Suffolk  and 
Lincoln  has  produced  a  hardy  animal,  which  fattens  kindly, 
and  attains  the  weight  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
ai^  fifty,  and  even  seven  hundred  pounds.    Another  cross, 
much  approved  by  farmers,  is  that  of  the  Suffolk  and  Beit- 
shire. 

There  are  few  better  breeds,  perhaps,  than  the  improved 
Suffolk— that  is,  the  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese.  The 
greater  part  of  tbe  pigs  on  the  Ute  Prince  Albert's  farm,  near 
Windsor,  were  of  this  breed.  Tbey  are  well-formed,  compact, 
of  medium  size,  witb  round,  bulky  bodies,  short  legs,  small 
beads,  and  fat  cheeks.    M^y,  at  a  year  or  fifteen  months  ol^ 
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■weigh  from  two  liundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  j 
at  which  age  they  make  fine  bacon  hoga.  The  BuclciDg-pigs 
axe  also  very  delicate  and  delicious. 

Those  arising  from  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  are  not  so  well 
shaped  as  the  latter,  being  .coarser,  longer-legged,  and  more 
pTominent  about  the  hips.-  They  are  mostly  white,  with  thin, 
fine  hair  j  some  few  are  spotted,  and  are  easily  kept  In  fine 
condition-;  they  hare  a  decided  aptitude  to  fatten  early,  and 
are  likewise  valaable  «s  store-pige. 

TEB   BBRKBHIBB. 
The  Berkshire  pigs  belong  to  the  large  class,  and  are  dls^ 
tinguished  by  their  color,  which  is  a  sandy  or  whitish  tvowo, 
spotted  regu- 
larly  with 
dark  brown  or 
blaok     spots,  ^ 
and  by  their  \ 
having   DO^ 
bristles:   llbe  ; 
hair  is  long,  I 
thin,   some-  : 
what     curly,  *! 
and   looks 
rough;     the 
ears      are 

fnoged  with  long  hair  round-  the  outer  edge,  which  gives 
them  a  ragged  or  frtilhery  appearance;  the  body  is  thick, 
compact,  and  well  formed ;  the  legs  short,  the  sides  broad,  the 
head  well  set  on,  the  snout  short,  the  jowl  thick,  the  ears  erect, 
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Bkin  exceedingly  thin  in  texture,  the  flesh  firm  and  well 
flavored,  and  the  bacon  very  superior.  This  breed  has 
generally  been  considered  one  of  the  best  in  England,  on 
account  of  its  smallness  of  bone,  early  maturity,  aptitade  to 
fatten  on  little  food,  hardihood,  and  the  females  being  good 
breeders.  Hogs  of  the  pure  original  breed  have  been  known 
to  weigh  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounda 

Numerous  crosses  have  been  made  from  this  breed;  the 
principal  foreign  ones  are  those  with  the  Chinese  and  Nea- 
politan swine,  made  with  the  vimv  of  decreasing  the  size  of 
the  animal,  improving  the  flavor  of  the  flesh,  and  rendering  it 
more  delicate ;  and  the  animals  thus  attamed  are  superior  to 
almost  any  others  in  their  aptitude  to  fatten ;  but  are  veiy 
susceptible  to  cold,  f^om  being  almost  entirely  without  hair. 
A  cross  with  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  also  is  much  improved, 
which  produces  a  hardy  kind,  yielding  well  when  sent  to  the 
butcher ;  although,  under  most  circumstances,  the  pure  Berk- 
shire is  the  best 

No  other  breeds  have  been  so  extensively  difihsed  in  the 
United  States,  within  comparatively  so  brief  a  period,  as  the 
Berkshires,  and  they  have  produced  a  marked  improvement  in 
many  of  our  former  races.  They  weigh  variously,  firom  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  poupds  net,  at  sixteen 
months,  according  to  their  food  and  style  of  breeding;  lOid 
some  full-grown  have  dressed  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
pounds.  They  particularly  excel  in  their  hams,  which  are 
round,  full,  and  heavy,  and  cotftain  a  large  proportion  of  lean, 
tender,  and  juicy  meat,  of  the  best  flavor. 

None  of  our  improved  breeds  afford  long,  coarse  hair  or 

brifitlek ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  our  decided  in> 
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proTement  in  this  department  of  domestic  Bnimals,  that  our 
Inmh-m&kers  ue  obliged  to  import  most  of  what  they  UBft 
from  Rueuk  and  northern  Europe.  This  improvement  is 
tnaniTeflt  not  onljr  in  the  hair,  but  in  the  skin,  which  is  soft 
and  mellow  to  tba  touch;  in  the  finer  bones,  shorter  head, 
apright  ears,  dishing  face,  delicato  muzzle,  and  wild  eje ;  and 
in  the  short  legs,  low  flanks,  deep  and  wide  chest,  brood  bock, 
and  earlj  maturity. 

van  mAsuKAj.  histcebt  or  thh  eoo. 


1.  n«  hnnr  Jiw.  t.  Th*  iMth.  S.  Tha  nuail  baiuK  1.  n*  npp«  ]tv.  S.  Th* 
ftoBtia  boM.  a.  Tha  orBIt  01  nekM  ef  (IK  ar*-  7.  Tb«  oerij^l*!  ban*.  S.Tkaflnt 
Totabra  at  the  uek.  ».  Tba  Tanaliis  ol  tha  oaak.  10.  tba  TerubrB  ot  tha  buk. 
11.  n*  TeRabrsof  tha  loloa.  11  Tha  bonar  ot  tha  tall.  13.  It  Tha  tnn  and  hlM 
■On,  U,  Tha  ■lMaU<(-bUd&  It.  Tha  noad  ahanldsr-baaa  IT,  Tbs  brwo-boDa. 
ia.n«albiiw.  U.  Tb«bn*oftbarbtfr«no.  SO.  Tha  BanaslarbODa.  II.  Tba  Bnt 
ud  aaenad  basaa  W  tha  root  H,  Tha  buM  of  dia  hoof.  D.  Tha  haaoch  boB«. 
M  Tha  tUgb  b«B«.  W.  Tba  illira  b^a.  38.  Tha  gpiHr.baiic  of  (hi  teg.  IT,  Tha 
hogh  boHL  n.  Tha  Mtlaolar  boM.  M.  Tba  IrM  diglla  or  (ha  ft»L  M.  ThaagMsd 
41flU  •>(>&>&»(. 

Dinsioif.     VertebnUa — possessing  a  back-bone. 
Cl-ASS.     Mammalia — such  as  give  snck. 

2fi? 
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Order     Pachydermata — ^thick*skiimed. 
Family.    Buidas-^ih^  swine  kiod. 
fiEMua      Bus — ^the  hog.     Of  this  genus  there  are  five 
rarietiea. 

Bus  Bcropa,  or  Domestic  Hog. 

8u8  Papuensts^  or  Bene. 

8ti8  Ouineensis,  or  Guinea  Hog. 

8tL8  Africanua,  or  Masked  Boar. 

Bus  Babiruam,  or  Babirussa.  « 

A  verj  slight  comparison  of  the  face  of  this  animal  with 
tbat  of  any  other  will  prove  that  strength  is  the  object  in 
yiew<r*strength  toward  the  inferior  part  of  the  bone.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  snout  of  the  hog  is  his  spade,  with  which,  in  his 
natural  state,  he  digs  and  ruts  in  the  ground  for  roots,  earth- 
nuts,  worms,  etc.  To  render  this  implement  more  nearlj 
perfect,  an  extra  bone  is  added  to  the  nasal  bone,  being  con- 
nected with  it  by  strong  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  muscles^ 
and  termed  the  snout-bone,  or  spade-bone,  or  ploughshare. 
Bj  it  and  its  cartilaginous  attachment,  the  snout  is  rendered 
strong  as  well  as  flexible,  and  far  more  efficient  than  it  other- 
wise could  be;  and  the  hog  often  continues  to  give  both 
farmers  and  gardeners  very  unpleasant. proofs  of  its  efficiency, 
by  ploughing  up  deep  furrows  in  newly-sown  fields,  and 
grubbing  up  the  soil  in  all  directions  in  quest  of  living  aod 
dead  food. 

As  roots  and  fruits  buried  in  the  earth  form  the  natural  food 
of  the  hog,  his  face  terminates  in  this  strong,  muscular  snout, 
insensible  at  the  extremity,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  turning  up 
the  soil.     There  is  a  large  plexus  or  fold  of  nerves  proceeding 

down  each  side  of  the  nose ;  and  in  these,  doubtless,  resides 
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that  peculiar  power  which  enables  the  bog  to  select  bis  food, 

though  buried  some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  likewise  large,  and  occupies  a  middle 

rank  between  that  of  the  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals ; 

it  Is  comparatively  larger  than  that  of  the  ox ;  indeed,  few 

animals — ^with  the  exception  of  the  dog,  none — are  gifted  with 

a  more  acute  sense  of  smell  than  the  hog.    To  it  ^icures  are 

indebted  for  the  truffles  which  form  such  a  delicious  sauce,  for 

they  are  the  ^tual  finders.    A  pig  is  turned  into  a  fieldi 

allowed  to  pursue  his  own  cou]|se,  and  watched.    He  Btops, 

and  begins  to  grub  up  the  earth ;  the  man  hurries  up,  drives 

him  away,  and  secures  the  truffle,  which  is  invariably  growing 

under  that  spot ;  and  the  poor  pig  goes  off  to  sniff  out  another, 

and  another,  only  now  and  then  being  permitted,  by  way  of 

encouragement^  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  research. 

TOBHATION   OT   THIB   TSIBTH. 

The  hog  has  fourteen  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  six  incisors^ 
and  two  canines;  these  latter  are  curved  upward,  and  com- 
monly denominated  tushes.  The  molar  teeth  are  all  slightly 
different  in. structure,  and  increase  in  size  from  first  to  last; 
they  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  human  being. 
The  incisors  are  so  fantastic  in  form  that  they  cannot  well  be 
described,  and  their  destiued  functions  are  by  no  means  dear. 
Those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  long,  round,  and  nearly  straight ; 
of  those  in  the  upper  Jaw,  four  closely  resemble  the  corres- 
ponding teeth  in  the  horse ;  while  the  two  comer  incisors  bear 
something  of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  dog.  These  latter  are 
placed  so  near  the  tushes  as  often  to  obstruct  their  growth, 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  them,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  animal  and  enable  him  to  feed. 
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The  hog  is  born  with  two  molars  on  each  side  of  the  Jaw ; 
by  the  time  he  is  three  or  four  months  old,  he  is  provided 
with  his  incisive  tnilii-teeth  and  the  tushes ;  the  supemnmeraij 
molars  protrude  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  as  does 
the  first  back  molar ;  the  second  back  molar  is  cut  at  aboat 
the  age  of  ten  months ;  and  the  third,  generally,  not  until  the 
animal  is  three  years  old.     The  upper  corner  teeth  are  shed 
at  about  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months ;  and  the  lower  ones 
at  about  seven,  nine,  or  ten  months  old,  and  replaced  by  tibe 
permanent  onea     The  milk  tushes  are  also  shed  and  re- 
placed between  six  and  ten  montlis  old.    The  age  of  twenty 
tnonths,  and  from  that  to  two   years.  Is  denoted  by  the 
shedding  and  replacement  of  the  middle  incisots,  or  pincef% 
in  both  jaws,  and  the  formation  of  a  black  -circle  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  tushes.     At  about  two  years  and  a  half  o^ 
three  years  of  age,  the  adult  middle  teeth  in  both  jaws 
protrude,  and  the  pincers  are  becoming  black  and  rounded 
at  the  ends. 

After  three  years,  the  age  may  be  computed  by  the  growth 
of  the  tushes ;  at  about  four  years,  or  rather  before,  the  upper 
tushes  begin  to  raise  the  lip ;  at  five,  they  protrude  through 
the  lips ;  and  at  six  years,  the  tushes  of  the  lower  jaw  begin 
to  show  themselves  out  of  the  mouth,  and  assume  a  spiral 
form.  These  acquire  a  prodigious  length  in  old  animals, 
and  particularly  in  uncastrated  boars;  and  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,  they  become  curved  backward  and  outward, 
and  at  length  are  so  crooked  as  to  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  the  jaws  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  cut  off 
those  projecting  teeth,  which  is  done  with  the  file,  or  with 

nippers. 
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Ik  the  selection  of  ft  boar  and  sow  for  breeding,  much 
more  attention  and  consideration  are  requisite  than  is  generally 
imagined.  It  ia  as  easy,  witb  a  very  little  judgment  and 
management,  to  procure  a  good  as  an  iDferior  breed ;  and  tbo 
former  ia  much  more  remunerative,  in  proportion  to  tbe  outlay, 
than  the  latter  can  possibly  ever  be. 

The  object  of  the  farmer  or  breeder  is  to  produce  and  retain 

such  an  animal  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  tbe  purpoae  be  bas 
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in  Tiew,  whether  that  is  the  consumption  of  certain  €hings 


which  could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  disposed  of,  the  con 
ing  into  hams,  bacon,  and  pork,  or  the  raising  of  sucking^^pigs 
and  porkers  for  the  market    Almost  all  farmers  keep  one  or 
more  pigs  to  devour  the  offal  and  r^fiise,  which  would  otber* 
wise  be  wasted.     This  is,  howeyer,  a  matter  totally  distinct 
flrom  breeding  swine. '  In  the  former  case,  the  animal    or 
animals  are  purchased  young  for  a  small  price,  each  person 
buying  as  many  as  he  considers  he  shall  have  food  enough  for, 
and  then  sold  to  the  butcher,  or  killed,  when  in  proper  con- 
dition ;  and  thus  a  certain  degree  of  profit  is  realized.     In  the 
latter,  many  contingencies  must  be  taken  into  account :  the 
available  means  of  feeding  them ;  whether  or  not  the  food  may 
be  more  profitably  disposed  of;   the  facilities  afforded  by 
railroads^  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  large  markets,  etc.,  for  dis- 
posing of  them. 

In  the  breeding  of  swine,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  live- 
stock, it  is  important  to  pay  g^eat  attention,  not  only  to  the 
breed,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  individuals.  The  sow  should 
produce  a  great  number  of  young  ones,  and  she  must  be  well 
fed  to' enable  her  to  support  them.  Some  sows  bring  forth 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  pigs  at  a  birth ;  but  eight  or  nine 
is  the  usual  number;  and  sows  which  produce  fewer  than 
this  must  be  rejected.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  fecundity 
depends  also  on  the  boar;  he  should,  therefore,  be  chosen 
from  a  race  which  multiplies  quickly. 

If  a  bacon  and  a  late  market  be  objects,  the  large  and 

heavy  varieties  should  be  selected,  care  being  taken   that 

the  breed  has  the  character  of  possessing  those  qualities  most 

likely  to  insure  a  heavy  return — growth,  and  facility  of  taking 
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fat.  Good  one-year  bacon-bogs  being  in  great  demand,  thej 
may.  be  known  by  their  long  bodies,  low  bellies,  and  short 
legs.  With  these  qualities  are  usually  coupled  long,  pendu- 
lous ears,  which,  attract  purchasers.  If,  however,  hogs  are 
to  be  sold  at  all  seasons  to  the  butchers,  the  animals  must 
attain  their  full  growth  and  be  ready  for  killing  before  they 
are  a  year  old.  This  quality  is  particularly  prominent  in  the 
Chinese  breed ;  but  among  our  ordinary  varieties,  hogs  are 
often  met  with  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  for  pro- 
dacing  large  quantities  of  bacon  and  lard.  The  Berkshire 
crossed  with  Chinese  is  an  excellent  porker. 

The  sow  should  be  chQsen  from  a  breed  of  proper  size  and 

shape,  sound  and  free  from  blemishes  and  defects.    In  every 

ease — ^whether  the  object  be  pork  or  bacon-— the  points  to  be 

looked  for  in  the  saw  are  a  small,  lively  head ;  a  broad  and 

deep  chest ;  round  ribs ;  capacious  barrel ;  a  haunch  falling 

almost  to  the  hough ;  deey  and  broad  loin ;  ample  hips ;  and 

considerable  length  of  body,  in  proportion  to  its  height.    One 

qualification  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and,  perhaps,  should 

be  the  first  point  to  which  the  attention  should  be  directed— 

that  is,  smallness  of  bone.     She  should  have  at  least  twelve 

teats ;  for  it  is  observed  that  each  pig  selects  a  teat  for  himself 

and  keeps  to  it,  so  that  a  pig  not  having  one  belonging  to  him 

would  be  starved.    A  good  sow  'should  produce  a  great 

number  of  pigs,  all  of  equal  vigor.     She  must  be  very  careful 

of  them,  and  not  crush  them  by  her  weight ;  above  all,  she 

must  not  be  addicted  to  eating  the  after-birth,  and,  what  may 

often  follow,  her  own  young.    If  a  sow  is  tainted  with  those 

bad  habits,  or  if  she  has  difficult  labors,  or  brings  forth  dead 

pigs,  she  must  be  spayed  forthwith.    It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
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bring  np  sereral  young  sows  at  once,  so  as  to  keep  th 
onlj  which  are  free  from  defects.     Breeding  sows  and  boa 
should  never  be  raised  from  defective  animals.     Sows  thAt 
bave  very  low  bellies,  almost  touching  the  ground,  seldoim 
produce  large  or  fine  litters.    A  good-sized  sow  is  generally^ 
considered  more  likely  to  prove  a  good  breeder  and  narae, 
and  to  iarroW  more  easily  and  safely  than  a  small,  delicate 
animal 

The  ancients  considered  the  distingaishing  marks  of  a  good 
boar  to  be  a  small  head,  short  legs,  a  long  body,  large  thighs 
and  neck,  and  this  latter  part  thickly  covered  with  strong, 
erect  bristles.  The  most  experienced  modem  breeders  prefer 
an  animal  with  a  long,  cylindrical  body ;  small  bones ;  well* 
developed  muscles ;  a  wide  chest,  which  denotes  strength  of 
constitution:  a  broad,  straight  back;  short  head  and  fine 
snout;  brilliant  eyes;  a  short,  thick  neck;  broad,  well-de- 
veloped shoulders ;  a  loose,  mellow  skin ;  fine,  bright,  long 
hair,  and  few  bristles ;  and  small  legs  and  hips.  Some  give 
,  the  preference  to  long,  flapping  ears ;  but  experience  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  those  animals  are  best  which  have  short, 
erect,  fine  ears.  The  boar  should  always  be  vigorous  and 
maspuline  in  appearance. 

Few  domesticated  animals  suffer  so  much  iW>m  in-and-tn 
breeding  as  swine.  Where  this  system  is  pursued,  the 
number  of  young  ones  is  decreased  at  every  litter,  until  the 
sows  become,  in  a  manner,  barren.  This  practice  also  un- 
doubtedly contributes  to  their  liability  to  hereditary  diseases, 
such  as  scrofula,  epilepsy,. and  rheumatism;  and  when  those 
possessing  any  such  diseases  are  coupled,  the  ruin  of  the  fiock 

is  easily  and  speedily  effected,  since  they  are  propagated  by 
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either  parent,  and  always  most  certainlj  and  in  most  aggra- 
vated form,  when  occurring  in  both.     As  soon  as  the  slightest 
degeneracy  is  observed,  the  breed  should  be  crossed  from  time 
to  time,  keeping  sight,  however,  while  so  doing,  of  th^  end  ia 
view.     The  Chinese  will  generally  be  found  the  best  which 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  since  a  single  cross,  and  even 
two,  with  one  of  these  animals,  will  seldom  do  harm,  but 
often  effect  considerable  improvements.    The  best  formed  of 
the  progeny  resulting  from  this  cross  must  be  selected  as 
breeders,  and  with  them  the  old  original  stock  crossed  back 
again.     Selection,  with  judicious  and  cautious  admixture,  is 
the  true  secret  of  forming  and  improving  the  breed.    Re- 
peated^ and   indiscriminate   crosses  are  as  iigurious  as  an 
obstinate  adherence  to*  one  particular  breed,  and  as  much  to 
be  avoided. 

The  following  rules  for  the  selectipn  of  the  best  stock  of 
hogs  will  apply  to  all  breeds : 

Fertility.  In  a  breeding  sow,  this  quality  is  essential,  and 
it  is  one  which  is  inherited.  Pesides  this,  she  should  be  a 
careful  mother.  A  young,  nntried  aow  will  generally  display 
in  her  tendencies  those  which  have  predominated  in  the  race 
from  which  she  has  descended.  Both  boar  and  sow 'should  be 
sound,  healthy,  and  in  fair,  but  not  over  fat,  condition. 

Form  Where  a  fanner  has  an  excellent  breed,  but  with 
certain  defects,  or  too  long  in  the  limb,  or  too  heavy  in  the 
boDe,  the  sire  to  be  chosen,  whether  of  a  pure  or  of  a  cross 
bre^d,  should  exhibit  the  opposite  qualities,  even  to  an 
extreme ;  and  be,  moreover,  one  of  a  strain  noted  for  early  and 
rapid  fattening.    If  in  perfect  health,  young  stock  selected 
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for  breeding  will  be  livelj,  animated,  hold  up  the  head,  and 
move  freely  and  nimbly. 

Bristles.    These  should  be  fine  and  scanty,  so  as  to  show 
the  skin  smooth  and  glossy;  coarse,  wirey,  rough  bnstlea 
usually  accompany  heary  bones,  large,  spreading  hoofs,  and' 
flapping  ears,  and  thus  become  one  of  the  indications  of  a 
thick-skinned  and  low  bre^d. 

Color.  Different  breeds  of  high  excellence  have  their  own 
colors;  white,  black,  parti-colored,  black  and  white,  sandy, 
mottled  with  large  marks  of  black,  are  the  most  prevalent 
A  black  skin,  with  short,  scanty  bristles,  and  small  stature, 
demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  the  Neapolitan  strain,  or  the 
black  Chinese,  or,  perhaps,  an  admixture  of  both.  Many 
prefer  white ;  and  in  sucking-pigs,  destined  foi*  the  table,  and 
for  porkers,  this  color  has  its  advantages,  and  the  skin  looks 
more  attractive;  it  is,  however,  generally  thought  that  the 
skin  of  black  hogs  is  thinner  than  that  of  white,  and  less 
subject  to  eruptive  diseases. 

The  influence  of  a  first  impregnation  upon  subsequent  pro- 
geny by  other  males  is  at  times  curiously  illustrated.  This 
has  been  noticed  in  respect  of  the  sow.  A  sow  of  the  black 
and  white  breed,  in  one  instance,  became  pregnant  by  a  boar 
of  the  wild  breed  of  a  deep  chestnut  color.  The  pigs  produced 
were  duly  mixed,  the  color  of  the  boar  being  very  predomi- 
nant in  some.  The  sow  being  afterwards  put  to  a  boar  of  the 
Bame  breed  as  herself,  some  of  the  produce  were  stUl  stained 
or  marked  with  the  chestnut  color  which  prevailed  in  the  first 
litter ;  and  the  same  occurred  after  a  third  impregnation,  the 
boar  being  then  of  the  same  kind  &S  herself.     What  adds  to 

the  force  of  this  case  is,  that  in  the  course  of  many  yean' 
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dbflenratioD,  tbe  breed  in  qnestion  was  never  known  to  produce 
progeny  having  tlie  slightest  tinge  of  chestnut  color. 

A  sow  is  capable  of  conceiving  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months ;  but  it  is  always  better  not  to  let  her  commence  breed- 
ing too  early,  as  it  tends  to  weaken  her.  From  ten  to  twelve 
months — and  the  latter  is  preferable — is  about  the  best  age. 
The  boar  should  be,  at  least,  a  twelvemonth  old — some  even 
recommend  eighteen  months,  at  least — before  he  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  his  species.  If,  however,  the  • 
sow  has  attained  her  second  year,  and  the  boar  his  third,  a 
vigorous  and  numerous  offspring  is  more  likely  to  result  The 
boar  and  sow  retain  their  ability  to  breed  for  almost  five 
years ;  that  is,  until  the  former  is  upward  of  eight  years  old, 
and  the  latter  seven.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  a 
boar  after  he  has  passed  his  fifth  year,  nor  a  sow  after  her 
fourth,  unless  she  has  proved  a  peculiarly  valuable  breeder— 
in  which  case  she  might  produce  two  or  three  more  litters. 

A  boar  left  on  the  pasture,  at  liberty  with  the  sows,  might 
suffice  for  thirty  or  forty  of  them ;  but  as  he  is  commonly  shut 
op,  and  allowed  access  at  stated  times  only,  so  that  the  young 
ones  may  be  bom  at  nearly  the  same  time,  it  is  usual  to  allow 
him  to  serve  from  six  to  tendon  no  account  should  he  serve 
more.  The  best  plan  is,  to  shut  up  the  boar  and  sow  in  a  sty . 
together ;  for,  when  turned  in  among  several  females,  he  is  apt 
t6  ride  them  so  often  that  he  exhausts  himself  without  effect 
The  breeding  boar  should  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  hi^h  condi- 
tion, but  not  fat.  Full  grown  boars  being  often  savage  and 
difficult  to  tame,  and  prone  to  attack  men  and  animals,  should 
be  deprived  of  their  tusks. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  should  always  be  so  arranged 
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that  the  animals  shall  farrow  early  la  the  apring,  aad  at  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  quite  the  begiDuing  of  autumn.  In 
the  former  case,  the  young  pigs  will  haye  the  run  of  tbe  early 
pastures,  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  them,  and  a  saving  to  their 
owners ;  and  there  will  also  be  more  whey,  mOk,  and  otb^ 
dairy  produce  which  can  be  spared  for  them  by  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  be  weaned.  In  the  second  case,  there  will  he 
sufficient  time  for  the  young  to  have  grown  and  acquired 
strength  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  which  is  always 
very  injurious  to  sucking-pigs. 


FOIKTS   or   ▲   GOOD   HOQ. 

It  may  be  not  amiss  to  group  together  what  is  deemed 
desirable  under  this  head.  No  one  should  be  led  away  hj 
mere  name  in  his  selection  of  a  hog.  It  may  be  called  a 
Berkshire,  or  a  Suffolk,  or  any  other  breed  most  in  estimation, 
and  yet,  in  reality,  may  possess  none  of  this  Taluable  blood. 
The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  imposition  is,  to  make  name 
always  secondary  to  points.  If  a  hog  is  found  possebsing  such 
points  of  form  as  are  calculated  to  insure  early  maturity  and 
faculty  of  taking  on  flesh,  one  needs  to  care  but  little  by  what 
name  he  is  called ;  since  no  mere  name  can  bestow  value  upon 
an  animal  deficient  in  the  qualities  already  indicated. 

The  true  Berkshire-— that -possessing  a  dash  of  the  Chinese 
and  Neapolitan  varieties — comes,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the 
desired  standard  than  any  other. 

The  chief  points  which  characterize  such  a  hog  are  the  fol- 

lowing : — In  the  first  place,  sufficient  depth  of  carcass,  and  such 

an  elongation  of  body  as  will  insure  a  sufficient  lateral  expan- 

sion.    The  loin  and  breast  should  be  broad.    The  breadth  ef 
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the  hrm^ft  denotes  good  room  for  the  play  of  the  Inngs,  and, 
as  a  conaeqnence,  a  free  and  healthy  circulation,  essential  to 
the  thriving  or  fattening  of  any  animal  The  hone  should  he 
sm«U,  and  the  jomts  fine— nothing  is  more  indicatiye  of  high 
breeding  than  this ;  and  the  legs  should  be  no  longer  than^ 
when  fully  fat,  would  just  prevent  the  animal's  belly  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground.  The  leg  is  the  least  profitable 
portion  of  the  hog,  and  no  more  of  it  is  required  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  rest  The  feet 
should  be  firm  and  sound ;  the  toes  should  lie  well  together, 
and  press  straightly  upon  the  ground ;  the  claws,  also,  should 
be  even,  upright  and  healthy. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  sometimes  deemed  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  it  being  generally,  perhaps,  supposed  that  a  good 
bog  may  have  an  ugly  head )  but  the  head  of  all  animals  is 
one  of  the  very  principal  points  in  which  pure  or  impure 
breeding  will  be  most  obviously  indicated.  A  high-bred 
snimal  will  invariably  be  found  to  arrive  more  speedily  al 
maturity,  to  take  flesh  more  easily,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
and,  altogether,  to  turn  out  more  profitably  than  one  of 
questionable  or  impure  stock.  Such  being  the  case,  the  head 
of  the  hog  is  a  point  by  do  means  to  be  overlooked.  The 
description  of  head  most  likely  to  promise — or,  rather  to  be 
the  accompaniment  of — high  breeding,  is  one  not  carrying 
heavy  bones,  not  too  flat  on  the  forehead,  or  possessing  a 
snout  too  elongated;  the  snout  should  be  short,  and  the  fore- 
head rather  convex,  curving  upward ;  and  the  ear,  while  pen- 
dulous, should  incline  somewhat  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  light  and  thin.    The  carriage  of  the  pig  should  also  be 

,  noticed.   *If  this  be  dull,  heavy,  and  dejected,  one  may  reason- 
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ably  sdspect  ill  heftltb,  if  not  some  eoneealed  dis^ef  tudnSif 
existing,  or  just  about  to  break  forth ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
more  unfarorable  symptom  than  a  hung-down,  slettcMnghead 
Of  coarse,  a  fat  hog.  for  slaughter  and  a  sow  heavy  with 
young,  have  not  much  sprlgfatliness  of  deportment.  * 

Color  Is,  likewise,  not  to  be  disregarded.  Those  colors  are 
preferable  which  are  characteristic  of  the  most  esteemed  breeds. 
If  the  hair  is  scant,  black  is  desirable,  as  denoting  connection 
with  the  Neapolitan  ;  if  too  bare  of  hair,  a  too  intimate  alliance 
with  tHat  variety  may  be  apprehended,  and  a  consequent  want 
of  hardihood,  which — however  unimportant,  if  pork  be  the 
object — renders  such  animals  a  hazardous  speculation  for  store 
purposes,  on  account  of  their  extreme  susceptibility  of  coM, 
and  consequent  liability  to  disease.  If  white,  and  not  too 
small,  they  are  valuable  as  -exhibiting  connection  with  the 
Chinese.  If  light,  or  sandy,  or  red  with  black  marks,  the 
favorite  Berkshire  is  detected ;  and  so  on,  with  reference  to 
every  possible  variety  of  hue. 


TBBATMBirT   BTmiira   FBBaNAKCY. 

Sows  with  pigs  should  be  well  and  judiciously  fed  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  should  have  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome,  nutritious 
food  to  maintain  their  strength  and  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition, but  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  get  fat;  as 
when  they  are  in  high  condition,  the  dangers  of  parturition 
are  enhanced,  the  animal  is  more  awkward  and  liable  to 
smother  and  crush  her  young,  and,  moreover,  never  has  as 
much  or  as  good  milk  as  a  leaner  sow.  She  should  also  have 
a  separate  sty ;  for  swine  are  prone  to  lie  so  close  together 

that,  if  she  is  even  among  others,  her  young  would  be  in 
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great  danger;  and  this  Biy  ahould  be  perfeetlj  clean  and 
comfortably  littered,  but  not  ao  tbicklj  as  to  admit  of  the 
jooag  being  able  to  bury  tbemselyes  in  the  straw. 

As  the  time  of  her  farrowing  approaches,  she  shoald  be 
well  sapplied  with  food,  especiallj  if  she  be  a  yoong  sow,  and 
this  her  first  litter,  and  a]so  earefullj  watched,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  deyouring  the  after-birth,  and  thus  engendering  a 
morbid  appetite  which  will  next  induce  her  to  fail  upon  her 
own  young.  A  sow  that  has  once  done  this  can  never 
afterward  be  depended  upon.  Hunger,  thirst,  or  irritation  of 
any  kind,  will  often  induce  this  unnatural  conduct,  which  is 
another  reason  why  a  sow  about  to  farrow  should  have  a  sty 
to  bers^,  and  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  have  all  her  wants 
suppliedp. 

▲BOBTZOV. 

This  is  by  no  means  8t  so  common  occurrence  in  the  ease 
of  the  sow  as  in  many  other  of  the  domesticated  animala 
Various  causes  tend  to  produce  it;  insufficiency  of  food, 
eating  too  much  succulent  vegetable  food,  or  unwholesome, 
unsubstantial  diet;  blows  and  falls;  and  the  animal's  habit 
of  rubbing  itself  against  hard  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  allay- 
ing the  irritation  produced  by  the  vermin  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject.  Reiterated  copulation  does  not 
appear  to  produce  abortion  in  the  sow ;  at  least  to  the  extent 
it  does  in  other  animals. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  approaching  abortion  are 
similar  to  those  of  parturition,  but  more  intense.  l%ere  are, 
generally,  restlessness,  irritation,  and  shivering ;  and  the  cries 

of  the  animal  evince  the  presence  of  severe  labor-pains. 
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Somelames  the  reetum,  vagina,  or  uterus,  becomes  relaxed, 
and  one  or  the  other  protrudes,  and  often  becomes  inverted  at 
the  moment  of  the  expulsion  of  the  foBtus^  preceded  bj  the 
placenta,  which  presents  itself  foremost 

Nothing  can  be  done,  at  the  last  hour,  to  prevent  abortion ; 
but,  from  the  first,  every  predisposing  cause  should  be  re- 
moved. The  treatment  will  depend  upon  circumstancea 
Where  the  animal  is  young,  vigorous,  and  in  high  condition, 
bleeding  will  be  beneficial-*not  a  copious  blood-letting,  but 
small  quantities  taken  at  different  times ;  purgatives  may  also 
be  administered.  If,  when  abortion  has  taken  place,  the 
whole  of  the  litter  was  not  born,  emollient  injections  may  be 
resorted  to  with  considerable  benefit;  otherwise,  the  after 
treatment  should  be  made  the  same  as  in  parturition,  and  the 
animal  should  be  kept  warm,  quiet,  and  clean,  and  alloi^ed  a 
certain  degree  of  liberty.  Whenever  one  sow  has  aborted,  the 
causes  likely  to  have  produced  this  accident  should  be  souj^t^ 
and  an  endeavor  made,  by  removing  them,  to  secure  the  rest 
of  the  inmates  of  the  piggery  from  a  similar  mishap. 

In  cases  of  abortion,  the  foetus  is  seldom  bom  alive,  and 
often  has  been  dead  for  some  days ;  where  this  is  the  case^ 
which  may  be  readily  detected  by  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
putrid  exhalation,  and  the  discharge  of  a  fetid  liquid  firom  the 
vagina — ^the  parts  should  be  washed  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  chloride  to 
three  parts  of  water,  and  a  portion  of  tiiis  lotion  gently 
injected  into  the  uterus,  if  the  animal  will  submit  to  it 
Hild  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  tincture  of  gentian,  and  Jamaica 
ginger,  will  also  act  beneficially  in  such  eases,  and,  with  atten- 
tion to  diet,  soon  restores  the  animal. 
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PABTURFnOS, 

The  period  of  gestation  Tariea  accordiog  to  ftge,  conetitQ- 
tion,  food,  uid  the  peculiaritieB  of  the  individiul  bned.  The 
most  uBaal 
period  dur- 
ing which 
(he  sow 
carries  her 
young  .ia, 
accordiog 
to  some, 
three 
moDths, 
three! 
weeks,  and 

three  days,  « 

or  one  hundred  and  eight  days;  according  to  others,  four 
luoar  months,  or  sixteen  weeks,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days.  It  may  safely  be  said  to  range  ftom  one 
hundred  and  nine  to  one  hundred  and  forty>tbree  days. 

The  BOW  produces  f^om  eight  to  thirteen  young  at  a  litter, 
and  sometimes  even  more.  Young  and  weakly  sows  not 
only  produce  fewer  pigs,  but  farrow  earlier  than  those  of 
maturer  age  and  sounder  condition ;  and  besides,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  offspring  are  deficient  tn  vigor,  oftentimea, 
indeed,  puny  and  feeble.  Extraordinary  fecundity  is  not 
however,  desirable,  for  nourishment  cannot  be  afforded  to 
more  than  twelve,  the  bow's  number  of  teats.  The  super- 
numerary pigs  must  therefore  suffer ;  if  but  one,  It  iE^  of  coarse, 
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the  fimallest  and  weakest ;  a  too  numeroos  litter  are  all,  indeed, 
generally  undersized  and  weakly,  and  seldom  or  never  prore 
profitable ;  a  litter  not  exceeding  ten  will  nsadly  he  foond  to 
turn  out  n^ost  advantageously.     On  account  of  the  dificrepuicj 
between  the  number  farrowed  by  different  sows,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  if  it  can  be  managed,  to  have  more  than  one  bleeding  et 
the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  number  to  be  suckled  by  each 
may  be  equalized.     The  sow  seldom  recognizes  the  presenea 
of  a  strange  little  one,  if  it  has  been  introduced  among  the 
others  during  her  absence,  and  has  lain  for  half  an  hoar  or  so 
among  her  own  offspring  in  their  sty. 

The  approach  of  the  period  of  farrowing  is  marked  by  the 
immense  size  of  the  belly,  by  a  depression  of  the  back,  and  l^- 
the  distention  of  the  teats.  The  animal  manifests  symptoms 
of  acute  suffering,  and  wanders  restlessly  about,  colleeting 
straw,  and  carrying  it  to  her  sty,  grunting  piteously  mean- 
while.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  she  should  be  persuaded 
into  a  separate  sty,  and  carefully  watched.  On  no  aocount 
should  several  sows  be  permitted  to  farrow  in  the  same  plaee 
at  the  same  time,  as  they  will  inevitably  irritate  each  other, 
or  devour  their  own  or  one  another's  young. 

The  young  ones  should  be  taken-  away  as  socm  as  they  aro 
bom,  and  deposited  in  a  wMrm  spot ;  for  the  sow  being  a 
clumsy  animal,  is  not  unlikely 'in  her  struggles  to  overlie 
them ;  nor  should  they  be  returned  to  her,  until  all  is  over, 
and  the  after-birth  has  been  removed,  which  should  always  be 
done  the  moment  it  passes  from  her;  for  young  sows, 
especially,  will  invariably  devour  it,  if  permitted,  and  then,  as 
the  young  are  wet  with  a  similar  fluid,  and  smell  the  same, 
they  will  eat  them  also,  one  after  another.    Son^e 
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ymsidng  ibe  backs  of  young  pigs  wtih  %  decocticm  of  aloes, 
coloc jnthy  or  some  other  naasepus  Bubetaoce,  as  a  rexnedj  for 
%\k\B ;  but  the  simplest  and  easiest  one  is  to  remove  the  little 
ones  until  all  is  over,  and  the  mother  begins  to  recover  herself 
and  seek  about  for  them,  when  they  should  be  put  near  her. 
Some  also  recommend  strapping  up  the  sow's  month  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  only  releasing  it  to  admit  of  her  taking 
ber  meals. 

Some  sows  are  apt  to  lie  upon  and  crush  their  young. 
This  may  best  be  avoided  by  not  keeping  her  too  fat  or  heavy, 
and  by  not  leaving  too  many  young  upon  her.  The  straw 
forming  the  bed  should  likewise  be  short,  and  not  in  too  great 
quantity,  lest  the  pigs  get  huddled  up  under  it,  and  the  sow 
unconsciously  over-lie  them  in  that  condition. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  parturition  is  effected 

with  ease.    Cases  of  false  presentation,  of  enlarged  foetus,  and 

of  debility  in  the  mother,  often  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  womb  will  occasionally  become  protruded  and  inverted, 

in  consequence  of  the  forcing  pains  of  difficult  parturition,  and 

even  the  bladder  has  been  known  to  come  away.     These  parts 

'  must  be  returned  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  if  the  womb  has 

come  in  contact  with  the  dung  or  litter,  and  acquired  any 

dirt,  it  must  first  be  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  then 

returned,  and  confined  in  its 'place  by  means  of  a  suture  passed 

through  the  lips  of  the  orifice.     The  easiest  and  perhaps  the 

best  way,  however,  is  not  to  return  the  protruded  parts  at  all, 

but  merely  tie  a  ligature  round  them  and  leave  them  to  slough 

off,  which  they  will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  without 

effusion  of  blood,  or  farther  iigury  to  the  animal.    No  sow 
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that  has  onee  suffered  from  protrusioii  of  the  womb  slioiild  be 
allowed  to  breed  again. 

mmimmmmmmmmm 

TBBATICBITT   WHIIiB  BirOKZiIB^a. 

Much  depends  upon  this ;  as  many  a  fine  sow  and  promising 
litter  have  been  ruined  for  want  of  proper  and  judicious  care 
at  this  period.     Immediately  after  farrowing,  many  sows  in- 
cline to  be  feirerish ;  where  this  is  the  case,  a  light  and  sparing 
diet  only  should  be  given  them  for  the  first  day  or  two,  as 
gruel,  oatmeal  porridge,  whey,  and  the  like.    Others,  again, 
are  very  much  debilitated,  and  require  strengthening;   for 
them,  strong  soup,  bread  steeped  in  wine,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
brandy  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  administered   in  small 
quantities,  will  often  prove  highly^  beneficial. 

The  rations  must  gradually  be  increased  and  given  moi9 
firequently ;  and  they  must  be  composed  of  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  succulent  substances.  All  kinds  of  roots— carrots, 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  beet-rootfr— well  steamed  or  boiled,  but 
never  raw,  may  be  given ;  bran,  barley,  and  oatmeal,  bran- 
fiour,  Indian  corn,  whey,  sour,  skim,  and  butter-milk,  are  all 
well  adapted  for  this  period ;  and,  should  the  animal  appear  to 
require  it,  grain  well  bruised  and  macerated  may  be  added. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  sow  should  be  turned  out  for  an 
hour  each  day,  to  graze  in  a  meadow  or  clover-field,  as  the 
fresh  air,  exercise,  and  herbage,  will  do  her  immense  good. 
The  young  pigs  must  be  shut  up  for  the  first  ten  days  or 
fortnight,  after  which  they  •will  be  able  to  follow  iier,  and  take 
their  share  of  the  benefit. 

The  food  should  be  given  regularly  at  certain  hours ;  small 
and  often-repeated  meals  are  far  preferable  to  laige  ones,  since 
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IxiciigeBtion,  or  anj  disarrangement  of  the  Ainctions  of  the 
stomach  vitiates  the  milk,  and  produces  diarrhcea  and  other 
similar  affections  in  the  young.  The  mother  should  always 
l>e  well  fed,  but  not  oyer-fed ;  the  better  and  more  carefully 
she  is  fed,  the  more  abundant  and  nutritious  will  her  milk  be, 
the  better  will  the  sucking-pigs  thrive,  and  the  less  will  she  be 
redaced  by  suckling  them. 

When  a  sow  is  weakly,  and  has  not  a  suiBciency  of  milk, 
the  young  pigs  must  be  taught  to  feed  as  earl^  as  possible. 
A  kind  of  gruel,  made  of  skim-milk  and  bran,  or  oatmeal,  is  a 
good  thing  for  this  purpose,  or  potatoes,  boiled  and  then 
xnaahed  in  milk  or  whey,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
little  bran  or  oatmeaL    Toward  the  period  when  the  pigs  are 
to  be  weaned,  the  sow  mast  be  less  plentifully  fed,  otherwise 
the  secretion  of  milk  will  be  as  great  as  ever ;  it  will,  besides, 
accumulate,  and  there  will  be  hardness,  and  perhaps  inflamma- 
tion of  the  teats.     If  necessary,  a  dose  of  physic  may  be  given 
to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  milk;  but,  in  general,  a  little 
judicious  management  in  the  feeding  and  weaning  will  be  all 
that  is  required. 

For  the  first  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  the  mother  will 
generally  be  able  to  support  her  litter  without  assistance, 
unless,  as  has  been  already  observed,  she  is  weakly,  or  her 
young  are  too  numerous ;  in  either  of  which  cases  they  must 
be  fed  from  the  first.  When  the  young  pigs  are  about  a  fort- 
night old,  warm  milk  should  be  given  to  them.  In  another 
week,  this  may  be  thickened  with  some  species  of  farina ;  and 

afterward,  aid  thev  gain  strength  and  increase  in  size,  boiled 
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roots  and  regetables  may  be  added.  As  soon  as  tbey  be^rii 
to  eat,  an  open  fnane  or  raiUng  should  he  placed  in  the  sty, 
under  whieh  the  Uttje  pigs  can  run,  and  on  the  otiierofe  d  so 
this  should  be  the  small  troughs  eontainxBg  their  food ;  fivr  it 
nevw  answers  to  let  them  eat  out  of  the  same  trough  with 
their  mother,  because  the  food  set  before  her  is  generallj  too 
strong  and  stimulating  for  them,  even  if  they  shoold  seeare 
any  of  it»  which  is,  to  say  the  teast,  extremely  doubtfal. 
Those  intended  to  be  killed  for  sucking-pigs  should  not  be 
above  four  weeks  oU ;  most  kill  them  for  this  purpose  on  the 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  day.  The  others,  exceptiD^ 
those  kept  for  breeding,  should  be  castrated  at  the  same 
time. 


OABTBATIOir     AJSTD    BPATHTQ. 

^  PigB  are  chiefly  castrated  with  a  view  to  fattening  them ; 
and,  doubtless,  this  operation  has  the  desired  effect — for  at 
the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  quiescent  qualities  of  the 
animal,  it  diminishes  also  his  courage,  spirits,  and  nobler 
attributes,  and  even  affects  his  form.  The  tusks  of  a  castrated 
boar  never  grow  like  those  St  the  natural  animal,  but  always 
have  a  dwarfed,  stunted  appearance.  The  operation,  if  possi- 
ble, should  be  performed  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  as  the 
temperature  is  the  more  uniform,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  animal  is  in  perfect  health.  Those  which  are  fat  and 
plethoric  should  be  prepared  by  bleeding,  cooling  diet  aod 
quiet  Pigs  are  castrated  at  all  ages,  from  a  fortnight  to 
three,  six  and  eight  weeks,  and  even  four  months  old. 

There  are  various  modes  of  performing  this  operation.    If 

the  pig  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  old,  on  incision  is  made  at 
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bottom  of  the  Bcrotom,  the  testicle  pusbed  out,  waA  the 

eord  cat,  without  any  precautionaty  means  whatever.    When 

the  Animal  is  older,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  hemorrhage,  to 

a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  supervene ;  consequently,  it  will 

be  advisable  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the  cord  a  little  above 

the  spot  where  the  division  is  to  take  place. 

Sy  another  mode— to  be  practised  only  on  very  young 

animals— a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  scrotum  is  cut  off,  tho 

testicles  forced  out,  and  the  cord  sawn  through  with  a  some- 

what  serrated  but  blunt  instrument.    If  there  is  any  hem« 

orriiage,  it  is  arrested  by  putting  ashes  in  the  wound.    The 

ammal  jb  then  dismissed  and  nothing  further  done  with  him. 

On  animals  two  and  three  years  old,  the  operation  is  some 

times  perfoifmed  in  the  following  manner :    An  assistant  holds 

^^  P^St  pressing  the  back  of  the  animal  against  his  chest  and 

belly,  keeping  the  head  elevated,  and  grasping  all  Hxe  four 

legs  together ;  or.  Which  is  the  preferable  way,  one  assistant 

holds  the  animal  against  bis  chest,  while  another  kdeeis  down 

and  secures  the  four  legs.     The  opeoator  then  grasps  the 

scrotum  with  his  left  hand,  makes  one  horizontal  incision 

across  its  base,  opening  both  divisions  of  the  oag  at  the  same 

time.     The  testicles  are  then  pressed  eut  with  his  finger  and 

thumb,  and  removed  with  a  blunt  knife,  which  lacerates  the 

part  without  bruising  it  and  rendering  it  painful.    Laceration 

only  is  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  the  subsequent  hemorrhage 

.   which  would  occur,  if  the  cord  were  simply  severed  by  a  sharp 

instrument    The  wound  is  then  closed  by  pushing  the  edges 

gently  together  with  the  fingers,  and  it  speedily  heals.     Some 

break  the  spermatic  cord  without  tearing  it ;  they  twist  it,  and 

then  pull  it  gently  and  finally  until  it  gives  way. 
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In  other  cases,  a  waxed  cord  is  passed  as  tightly  as  poasible 
rouBd  the  scrotum,  above  the  epididjmus,  which  compietel/' 
stops  the  circulation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  scrotom   and 
testicles  will  drop  off.     This  operation  should  never  be  per- 
formed on  pigs  of  more  than  six  weeks  of  age,  and   tlie 
spermatic  should  always,  first  of  all,  be  measured.    It,  more- 
over requires  great  nicety  and  skill ;  otherwise,  acddents  ^rlll 
occur,   and  considerable  pain  and  inflammation  be  caosed. 
Too  thick  a  cord,  #knot  not  tied  sufficiently  tight,  or  a  portioii 
of  the  testicle  included  in  the  ligature,  will  prevent. its  success.. 

The  most  fatal  consequence  of  castration  is  tetanus,  or  lock- 
jaw, induced  by  the  shock  communicated  to  the  nervous 
system  by  the  torture  of  the  operation. 


BFATIlirO. 

This  operation  consists  in  removing  the  ovaries,  and  some- 
times a  portion  of  the  uterus,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the 
female.  The  animal  is  laid  upon  its  left  side,  and  firmly  held 
by  one  or  two  assistants ;  an  incision  is  then  made  into  the 
flank,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  introduced  into  it,  and 
gently  moved  aboat  until  it  encoiinters  and  hooks  hold  of  the 
right  ovary,  which  it  draws  through  the  opening ;  a  ligature  is 
then  passed  round  this  one,  and  the  left  ovary  felt  for  in  like 
manner.  The  operator  then  severs  these  two  ovaries,  either 
by  cutting  or  tearing,  and  returns  the  womb  and  its  appurte- 
nances to  their  proper  position.  This  being  done,  he  closes 
the  wound  with  two  or  three  stitches,  sometimes  rubs  a  little 
oil  over  it,  and  releases  the  animal.  All  goes  on  well,  for  the 
healing  power  of  the  pig  is  very  great 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple.     The  animals  should  be 
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well  Iitieied  with  clean  straw,  in  styes  weather-tight  and 
thoroogblj  Tentilated ;  their  diet  .should  be  oared  for ;  some 
zuilk  or  whejy  with  barley-meal  is  an  excellent  article ;  it  is 
well  to  confine  them  for  a  few  days,  as  tbej  should  be  pre* 
Yented  from  getting  into  cold  water  or  mud  until  the  wound  is 
perfectly  healed,  and  also  from  creeping  through  fences. 

The  best  age  for  spaying  a  sow  is  about  six  weeks ;  indeed, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  younger  the  animal  is  when  either 
operation  is  performed  the  quicker  it  recovers.  Some  persons, 
however,  have  two  or  three  litters  from  their  sows  before  they 
operate  upon  them ;  where  this  is  the  case,  the  result  is  more 
to  be  feared,  as  the  parts  have  become  more  susceptible,  and 
^,  consequently,  more  liable  to  takp  on  inflammation. 


Some  farmers  wean  the  pigs  a  fbw  hours  after  birth,  and 
turn  the  sow  at  once  to  the  boar.  The  best  mode,  however, 
is  to  turn  the  boar  into  the  hog-yard  about  a  week  after  par** 
turition,  at  which  time  the  sow  should  be  removed  a  few  hours 
daily  from  her  young.  It  does  not  injure  either  the  sow  of 
her  pigs  if  she  takes  the  boar  while  suckling ;  but  some  sows 
will  not  do  so  until  the  drying  of  their  milk. 

The  age  at  which  pigs  may  be  weaped  to  the  greatest 

advantage  is  when  they  are  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  old ; 

many,  however,  wean  them  as  early  as  six  weeks,  but  they 

lieldom  turn  out  as  well.     They  should  not  be  taken  from  the 

sow  at  once,  but  gradually  weaned.    At  first  they  should  be 

removed  from  her  for  a  certain  number  of  hoi^  each  day,  and 

accustomed  to  be  impelled  by  hunger  to  eat  from  the  trough  ; 

tl^en  they  may  be  turned  out  for  an  hour  without  her,  and 
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afterwards  shut  up  while  she  alsd  is  turned  out  by  henselfl 
Subseqtteutly,  they  must  only  be  allowed  to  suek  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  twenty«four  houis ;  peihaps  six  tk^es  ttt 
firsts  then  fouri  then  three^  and,  at  last,  only  once ;  and  mean- 
while they  must  be  proportionably  better  and  more  plentifiinj 
fed,  and  the  mother's  diet  in  a  like  manner  diminished.  Some 
advise  tibat  the  whole  Htter  should  be  weaned  at  once ;  this  is 
net  beet,  unless  one  or  two  of  the  pigs  are  much  weaker  and 
smaller  than  the  others ;  in  such  case,  if  the  sow  remain  in 
tolerable  condition,  they  might  be  suffered  to  suck  for  a  week 
longer ;  but  this  should  be  the  exception,  and  not  a  general 
rule. 

Pigs  are  more  easily  weaned  than  almost  any  other  animaJSp 
because  they  learn  to  feed  sooner ;  but  attention  must,  never- 
theless, be  paid  to  them,  if  Aey  are  to  grow  up  strong,  healthy 
animals.  Their  styes  must  be  warm,  dry,  clean,  well-rentt- 
lated,  and  weather-tight.  They  should  hare  the  run  of  a 
grass  meadow  or  enclosure  for  an  hour  or  two  evety  fine  day, 
in  spring  and  summer,  or  be  turned  into  the  farm-yard  among 
the  cattle  in  the  winter,  as  fresh  air  and  exercise  tend  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  rickety  or  crooked  in  the  legs. 

The  most  nutritious  and  succulent  fpod  that  circumstances 
will  pennit  should  be  ftimished  them.  •  Newly-weaned  pigs 
require  five  or  six  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  about 
ten  days,  one  may  be  omitted ;  in  another  week,  a  second ;  and 
then  they  should  do  with  three  regular  meals  each  day.  A 
little  sulphur  mingled  with  the  food,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salts  dissolved  in  the  water,  will  frequently 
Throve  beneficial.  A  plentiful  suppTy  of  clear,  cold  water 
uld  always  be  within  their  reach ;  the  food  left-  In  the 
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trough  after  tite  ftnbnals*  hare  finishad  leatiag  ahomld  bt 
remoTed,  and  the  trough  thoroughly  riDsed  out  befora  aoy 
more  is  pat  into  it.  Strict  attention  ahoold  also  be  paid  to 
cieanliaess.  The  boars  and  sows  ehooU  be  kept  apart  from 
the  period  of  weaning. 

The  question,  wbieh  is  more  profitable,  to  breed  swine,  or 
to  buy  young  pigs  and  fatten  liiem,  can  best  be  detennined  by 
those  interested ;  since  they  know  best  what  resources  they 
can  command,  and  what  chance  of  profits  each  of  these 
aeparate  branches  offers. 


Bisanra. 

This  operation  is  performed  to  counteract  the  propensity 
which  swine  have  of  digging  and  furrowing  up  the  earth. 
The.  ring  is  passed  through  what  appears  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  septum,  between  the  supplemental,  or  snout^bone,  and 
the  nasal.  The  animal  jls  thus  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
purchase  to  use  his  snout  with  any  effect,  without  causing  the 
ring  to  prera  so  painftilly  upon  the  part  that  he  is  forced  to 
desist.  The  ring,  boweTer,  is  apt  to  break,  or  it  wears  out  in 
process  of  time,  and  has  to  be  replaced. 

The  snout  should  be  perforated  at  weaning-time,  after  the 

animal  has  recovered  from  castration  or  spaying ;  and  it  VfiA 

be  necessary  to  renew  the  operation  as  it'  becomes  of  large 

growth.    It  is  too  generally  neglected  at  first ;  but  no  pigs, 

young  or  old,  should  be  suffered  to  run  at  large  without  this 

precaution.    The  sow's  ring  should  be  ascertained  to  be  of 

sufficient  strength   previously  to  her  taking  the  boar,  on 

account  of  the  risk  of  abortion,  if  the  operation  is  renewed 

while  she  is  with  pig.    Care  must  be  taken  by  the  operator 
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not  to  go  too  dose  to  the  bone,  and  that  the  ring  toni 
eerily. 

A  far  better  mode  of  proceeding  is,  when  the  pig  is  yoong, 
to  cut  throngh  the  cartilaginons  and  ligamentoas  prolongatioiu, 
by  which  the  supplementaiy  bone  is  united  to  the  proper 
nasals.  The  divided  edges  of  the  cartilage  will  never  ie*tiiUte, 
and  the  snoot  always  remains  powerless. 


mnsDiNQ  AND  rATTBNnro. 
Roots  and  fruits  are  the  natural  food  of  the  hog,  in  a  wild  as 
well  as  in  a  domesticated  state ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  however 

« 

omnivorous  it  may  occasionally  appear,  its  palate  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  difference  in  eatables,  since,  whenever 
it  finds  variety,  it  will  select  the  best  with  as  much  cleverness 
as  other  quadrupeds.  Indeed,  the  hog  is  more  nice  in  the 
selection  of  his  vegetable  diet  than  any  of  the  other  domesti- 
cated herbivorous  animals.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  oiv-nm 
orous,  and  may  be  reared  on  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses ; 
but  such  food  is  not  wholesome,  nor  is  it  natural ;  for,  though 
he  is  omnivorous,  he  is  not  essentially  carnivorous.  The 
refdse  of  the  dairy-farm  is  more  congenial  to  his  health,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  its  flesh. 

Swine  are  generally  fattened  for  pork  at  from  six  to  nine 
months  old;  and  for  bacon, -at  from  a  year  to  two  years. 
Eighteen  months  is  generally  considered  the  proper  age  for  a 
good  bacon  hog.  The  feeding  will  always,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  owner — upon  the  kind 
of  food  which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  and  can  best  spare— and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  intended.     It  will  also,  in 

some  degree,  be  regulated  by  the  season ;  it  being  possible  to 
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ijiied  pigs  yeiy  diflB^reaily  in  the  flunuiier  from  whtt  ikej  art 
fed  in  the  winter. 

The  zeftiae  wash  and  grahifl,  and  other  reaidne  of  breweriea 
and  distilleries,  may  be  ^?en  to  swine  with  advantage,  and 
^  seem  to  induce  ft  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh.  They  should  not^ 
however,  be  given  in  too  large  quantities,  nor  unmixed  with 
other  and  more  substantial  food ;  since,  although  they  give 
flesh  rapidly  when  fed  on  it,  the  meat  is  not  firm,  and  never 
makes  good  bacon.  Hogs  eat  acorns  and  beedh-mast  greedily, 
and  80  far  thrive  on  this  food  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
fatten  them  afterwards.  Apples  and  pumpkins  are  likewise 
valuable  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  nothing  so  nutritious,  so  eminently  and  in  every 
way  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  as  are  the  various 
kinds  of  grain — ^nothing  that  tends  more  to  create  firmness  aa 
wel\  as  delicacy  in  the  flesh..  Indian  com  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  kind  of  grain  for  fattening  purposes,  and  can 
be  given  in  its  natural  state,  as  pigs  are  so  fond  of  it  that  they 
will  eat  up  every  kernel.  The  pork  and  bacon  of  animals  that 
have  been  thtis  fed  are  peculiarly  firm  and  solid.  Animal 
food  tends  to  make  swine  savage  and  feverish,  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  of  serious  inflammation  of  the  intestines* 
Weekly  washing  with  soap  and  a  brush  adds  wonderfblly  jo 
the  thriving  condition  of  a  hog. 

In  the  rich  com  regions  of  our  States,  upon  that  grain 

beginning  to  ripen,  as  it  does  in  August,  the  fields  are  fenced 

off  into  suitable  lots,  and  large  herds  are  successively  turned 

into  them,  to  consume  the  grain  at  their  leisure.    They  waste 

nothing  except  the  stalks,  which  in  that  land  of  plenty  are 

considered  of  little  value,  and  they  are  still  useful  as  manure 
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for  socoeediiig  «ropB  (  aad  whatever  grain  is  left  hf  tfai 

leaner  drorea'  which  follow  will  readily  glean.  Peas, 
lHi(^:WbMkt,  and  applesi  maj  be  fod  oa  the  ground  in  the 
way. 

There  fe  an  improvement  In  the  eharacter  of  the  grain  ftom 
a  few  montfaa'  keeping,  which  is  folly  equivaletit  to  the  inteiest 
ef  the  money  and  the  cost  of  atorage.     If  fattened  early  in  tbe 
season,  hogs  wilt  consame  less  food  to  make  an  equal  amoniit 
of  flesh  than  in  colder  weather ;  they  will  require  less  attentioD  ; 
and,  generally,  early  pork  will  conunand  the  highest  price  te 
maticet. 

It  is  most  economical  to  provide  swine  with  a  fine  dorer 
pasture,  to  ran  in  during  the  spring  and  summer ;  and  they 
ought  also  to  hare  access  to  the  orchard,  to  pick  up  all  the 
unripe  and  superfluous  fruit  that  falls.  They  should  also  have 
the  wash  of  the  house  and  the  dairy,  to  which  add  meal^ 
and  let  it  sour  in  lai^  tubs  or  barrela  Kbt  less  than  one- 
third,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the  whole  grain  fed  to  hoga^  is 
saved  bj  grinding  and  cooking,  or  souring.  Care  must^  how- 
ever, be  taken  that  tbe  souring  be  not  carried  so  for  as  to 
injure  the  food  by  putrefaction.  A  mixture  of  meal  and 
water,  with  the  addition  of  yeast  or  such  remains  of  a  former 
fermentation  as  adhere  to  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  exposure  to  a  temperature  between  sixty*eight  and 
seventy-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit^  will  produce  immediate 
fermentation. 

In  this  process  there  are  five  stages :  the  saccharine,  by 

which  the  starch  and  gum  of  the  vegetables,  in  their  natural 

condition,  are  converted  into  sugar ;  the  wnous,  which  changes 

the  sugar  into  alcohol ;  the  mucUaginoiu,  sometimes  taking 
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the  i^laee  of  the  Tinoas,  and  oecttfring  wbete  ihe  sugar  aolaiion, 
or  fermenting  principle,  is  weak,  producing  a  slknj,  glutinous 
product;  the  aceHc,  forming  vinegar,  from  the  Tinous  or 
alcoholic  stage ;  and  the  pu^faotivef  which  destroys  all  the 
mitritiTe  principles  and  conrerts  them  into  a*poison.  The 
precise  points  in  fermentation,  when  the  food  becomes  most 
profitable  for  feeding,  has  not  as  jet  been  satirfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  but  that  it  should  stop  short  of  the  putrefiictiye,  and 
probably  the  fuD  maturity  of  the  acetic,  is  certain. 

The  toots  for  fattening  ought  to  be  washed,  and  steamed  or 
boiled ;  and  when  not  intended  to  be  fermented,  the  meal  may 
ke  scalded  with  the  roots.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  should  be 
added.  Potatoes  are  the  best  roots  for  swine ;  then  parsnips ; 
orange  or  red  carrots,  white  or  Belgian ;  sugar-beets ;  mangel- 
wvrtzels;  ruta-bagas;  and  then  white  turnips,  in  the  order 
mentioned.  The  nutritive  properties  of  turnips  are  difftised 
through  so  large  a  bulk  that  it  is  doubtftil  if  Ihey  can  ever  be 
fed  to  fattening  swine  with  advantage ;  and  they  will  barely 
tastain  life  when  fed  to  them  uncooked. 

There  is  a  great  loss  in  feeding  roots  to  ftittening  swine, 
without  cooking.  When  unprepared  grain  is  fed,  it  should  be 
on  a  Ml  stomadi,  to  prevent  imperfect  mastication,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  food.  It  is  better,  indeed,  to  have  it 
always  before  them.  The  animal  machine  is  an  expensive  one 
to  keep  in  motion;  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer 
to  put  his  food  in  the  most  available  condition  for  its  imme- 
diate conversiofl  into  fat  and  muscle. 

The  following  injunctions  should  be  rigidly  observed,  if  one 
would  secure  the  greatest  results? 

1.  Aroii  foul  feeding. 
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2.  Do  not  omit  adding  eaU  in  moderato  quantities  to  the 

mess  given. 

3.  Feed  at  regular  iniervala, 

4.  Cleanse  the  troughs  previous  to  feeding. 

5.  Do  not  over-feed;  give  only  as  much  as  will  be  coa- 
Bumed  at  the  meal 

.  6.  Vary  the  food.  Yariety  will  create,  or,  at  all  eventa^ 
increase  appetite,  and  it  is  most  conducive  to  health.  Let 
the  variations  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  dung  casti 
which  should  be  of  a  medium  consistence,  and  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color ;  if  hard,  increase  the  quantity  of  bran  and  sue- 
culent  roots ;  if  too  liquid,  diminish,  or  dispense  with  braO| 
and  make  the  mesa  firmer ;  add  a  portion  of  corn. 

T.  Feed  the  stock  separately,  in  classes,  according  to  their 
relative  conditions.  Keep  sows  with  young  by  themselves ; 
store-hogs  by  themselves;  and  bacon-hogs  and  porkers  by 
themselves.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  store-hogs  too 
high  in  flesh,  since  high  feeding  is  calculated  to  retard  develop* 
ment  of  form  and  bulk.  It  is  better  to  feed  pigs  intended 
to  be  put  up  for  bacon  loosely  and  not  too  abundantly,  until 
they  have  attained  their  full  stature ;  they  can  then  be  brought 
into  the  highest  possible  condition  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time. 

8.  Keep  the  swine  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  Cleanliness, 
dryness,  and  warmth  are  essentuU,  and  as  imperative  as  feed- 
ing ;  for  an  inferior  descriptioQ  of  food  will,  by  their  aid,  succeed 

farl)etter  than  the  highest  feeding  will  without  them. 
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Few  items  eoiiduoe  more  to  the  thriving  and  well-being  of 
swine  than  airy,  spftcioas,  well-constructed  styes,  and  above 
a11»  cleanliness.  Thej  were  formerly  too  often  housed  in 
damp,  dirty,  close,  and  imperfectly-built  sheds,  which  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease  and  of  unthrifty  animals.  Any  place 
was  once  thought  good  enough  to  keep  a  pig  in. 

In  large  establishments,  where,  numerous  pigs  are  kept, 
there  should  be  divisions  appropriated  to  all  the  different  kinds; 
the  boars,  the  breeding  sows,  the  newly  weaned,  and  the 
fattening  pigs  should  all  "foe  kept  separate ;  and  in  the  divisions 
assigned  to  the  second  and  last  of  these  classes,  it  is  best  to 
have  a  distinct  apartment  for  each  animal,  all  opening  into  a 
yard  x)r  inclosure  of  limited  extent.  As  pigs  require  warmth, 
these  buildings  should  face  the  south,  and  be  kept  weather- 
tight  and  well  drained.  Good  ventilation  is  also  important ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  expect  animals  to  make  good  flesh  .and  retain 
their  health,  unless  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  pure  air.  The 
blood  requires  this  to  give  it  vitality  and  free  it  from  im- 
purities, as  much  as  the  stomiEKsh  requires  wholesome  and 
strengthening  food ;  and  when  it  does  not  have  it,  it  becomes 
vitiated,  and  impairs  ^1  the  animal  ftmctions.  Bad  smells 
and  exhalations,  moreover,  injure  the  flavor  of  the  meat 

Damp  and  cold  floors  should  be  guarded  against,  as  they 
tend  to  induce  cramp  and  diarrhoea ;  and  the  rbof  should  be  so 
contrived  as  to  carry  off  the  wet  from  the  pigs. .  The  walla  of 
a  well-constructed  sty  should  be  of  solid  masonry ;  the  roof 
sloping,  and  furnished  with  spouts  to  carry  off  the  rain ;  the 
floors  either  slightly  inclined  toward  a  gutter  made  to  carry 
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off  the  rain,  or  else  raiaed  from  the  ground  oo  beams  or  JotetSp 
aod  perforated  so  that  all  urine  and  moiatare  shall  drain  €itL 
Bricks  and  tiles,  sometimes  used  for  flooring,  are  dbjeciionaUe^ 
because,  however  well  corered  with  straw,  thej  still  strike 
eold.  Wood  is  far  superior  in  this  respect,  as  well  ito  beeaato 
it  admits  of  those  clefts  or  perforations  bein^  made,  which 
serve  not  only  to  drain  off  all  moisture,  but  also  to  admit 
fkresh  air. 

The  manure  proceeding  from  the  pig-sly  has  often  been 
much  undervalued;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  litter  is  sup- 
posed to  form  the  principal  portion  of  it ;  whereas  it  consti- 
tutes the  least  valuable  part,'and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  manure  at  all--«t  least  by  itself— where  the 
requisite  attention  is  paid  to  the  deanlitiess  of  the  animals  and 
of  their  dwellings.  The  urine  and  the  dung  are  valuable^ 
being,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  food  of  t^e  animals,  ex- 
ceedingly ridi  and  oleaginous,  and  materially  beneficial  to  cold 
soils  and  grasslands.  The  manure  from  the  sty  should  always 
be  collected  as  careftilly  as  that  from  the  stable  or  cow-house, 
and  husbanded  in  die  same  way. 

The  door  of  each  sty  ought  to  be  so  bung  that  if  wiD  open 
inward  or  outward,  so  as  to  give  the  animals  free  ingress  and 
egress.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  b^  hung  across  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  animal  can  push  it  up  to  effect  its  entry  or 
exit;  for,  if  it  were  hung  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would 
derange  the  litter  every  time  it  opened  inward,  and  be  very 
liable  to  hitch.  If  it  is  not  intendecl  that  the  pigs  shall  leave 
their  sty,  there  should  be  an  upper  and  lower  door ;  the  former 
of  which  should  always  be  left  open  when  the  weathet  is  warm 
and  dry,  while  the  latter  will  serve  to  confine  the  animal 

see 


ThtfCft  A<mld  fikewiae  be  windows  or  islides,  whicb  can  be 
opened  or  closed  et  wiil,  to  giro  admission  to  iiie  fresh  air,  or 
exclude  rain  or  cold. 

Wbererer  it  can  be  manage,  <he  trougbs— -wlticli  should 
be  of  sto&e  Gt  cast  metal,  since  wooden  ones  will  soon  be 
gnawed  to  pieCQ»««-ehonld  be  so  dtnated  tfhat  they  can  be 
filled  and  cleaned  from  the  outside,  without  interfering  with 
or  disturbing  the  animals  at  ill ;  4md  for  this  purpose  it  is 
well  to  h«re  a  flap,  or  door,  with  swinging  hinges,  made  to 
hang  boriaontally  on  jthe  trough,  so  that  ft  can  be  moved  to 
and  fr^,  and  alteniately  be  fastened  hj  a  boH  to, the  inside  or 
oiitside  of  the  manger.  When  the  hogs  have  fed  sufflcientlj, 
the  door  is  swung  inward  and  fastened,  and  so  remains  until 
feedlag-Vinie,  when  the  trough  is  cleansed  and  refilled  without 
anj  trouble,  and  th^i  the  flap  drawn  back,  and  the  animals 
admitted  to  their  food.  Some  cover  the  trough  with  a  lid 
having  as  manj  holes  in  it  as  there  are  pigs  to  eat  from  it, 
which  gives  each  pig  an  opportunitj  of  selecting  his  own  hole, 
and  eating  away  without  interfering  with  or  incommoding  hii>i 
neighbor. 

A  bog  ought  to  have  three  apartments,  one  each  for  sleep- 
ing, eating,  and  evacuations ;  of  which  the  last  may  occupy  the 
lowest,  and  the  first  the  highest  level,  so  that  nothing  shall 
be  drained,  atid  as  little  carried  into  the  first  two  as  possible. 
The  piggery  should  always  be  built  as  near  as  possible  to 
that  portion  of  the  establishment  from  which  the  chief  part  of 
the  provi^on  Is  to  come,  since  much  labor  will  thus  be  saved. 
Washings,  and  combings,  and  brushings,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously suggested,  are  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of 

swine;  the  toergies  of  the  skin  are  thus  roused,  the  pores 
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opened,  the  bealtbful  functions  aided,  and  that  inertaeea,  so 
likely  to  be  'engendered  by  the  lazy  life  of  a  fattemng  pfg^ 
counteracted. 

A  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  th^  well-being  of 
swine,  and  should  be  freely  furnished.  ^  If  a  stream  can  be 
brought  through  the  piggery,  it  answers  better  than  any 
thing  else.  Swine  are  dirty  feeders  and  dirty  drinkers,  uspally 
plunging  their  forefeet  into  jjiie  trough  or  pail,  and  thmr 
polluting  with  mud  or  dirt  whatever  may  be  given  to  thexiL 
One  of  the  advantages,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  the 
stream  of  running  water  is,  its  being  kept  constantiy  clean  and 

9 

wholesome  by  its  running.  If  this  advantage  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, it  is  desirable  to  present  water  in  vessels  of  a  sixe  to  - 
receive  but  one  head  at  a  time,  and  of  such  height  as  to  render 
it  impossible,  or  difficult,  for  the  drinker  to  get  his  feet  into  it. 
The  water  should  be  renewed  twice  daily.  If  swine  are 
closely  confined  in  pens,  they  should  have  as  much  charcoal 
twice  a  week  as  they  will  eat^  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
any  tendency  to  disorders  of  the  stomach.  Botten  wood  is  an 
imperfect  substitute  for  charcoal. 


SULUGHTIDBINa. 

A  pig  that  is  to  Ibe  killed  should  be  kept  widiout  food  for 

from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  previous  to  slaughtering ;  a  little 

water  must,  however,  be  within  his  reach.     He  should,  in  the 

first  place,  be  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head.     Some  advise 

that  the  knife  should  be  thrust  into  the  neck  so  as  to  sever  the 

artery  leading  from  the  heart;   while  others  prefer  that  the 

animal  should  be  stuck  through  the  brisket  in  the  direction  of 

the  heart — care  being  exercised  not  to  toucht  he  first  rib.    The 
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lilood  sbonid  then  be  sUowed  to  dnin  from  tbe  carcass  into 

-vesaeto  placed  for  the  purpose  ;  aad  the  more  completely  it 

does  so,  the  better  will  be  tlie  meat 

A  large  tnb,  or  other  reseel,  has  been  previously  got  ready, 

which  is  now  filled  with  boiling  water.     The  cucasa  (tf  tbo 

hog      Is 

plunged 

into     this, 

and    the 

hair  is  then 

remored 

with     tbe 

edge    of   a 

knife.    The 

hair  is  more 

easily     ro- 
mored    i  f 

the  hog  is  tm«  oi«  bwim  bo* 

Bcalded  before  he  stiffens,  or  becomes  qaite  cold.  It  is  sot, 
however,  uecesaary,  but  simply  bratal  and  barbarous,  to  scald 
him  while  there  is  yet  some  life  in  him  Bacon-hogs  may  be 
singed,  by  enveloping  the  body  in  straw,  and  setting  the  straw 
on  fire,  and  then  scraping  it  all  over.  When  this  is  done,  cara 
must  be  observed  not  to  bum  or  parch  the  cuticle.  The 
entrails  should  then  be  removed,  and  tbe  interior  of  the  body 
well  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  bo  as  to  remove  all  blood 
aad  impnrities,  and  afterward  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth ; 
the  carcass  should  then  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  to  become  set  and  firm. 
For  CDtting  up,  tjte  carcass  should  be  laid  on  the  back,  upon 
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s  strong  tabfo.    The  head  should  then  be  cut  off  elose  bj  the 
ears,  and  tbe  hinder  feet  m  far  beleir  fhe  houghs  as  not  to  dis- 
figure the  hams,  and  leave  room  suftcient  for  hsnging  ibem 
up ;  after  which  the  carcass  is  divided  into  equal  halves,  up 
tbe  middle  of  the  back  bone»  witii  a  cleaving-knife,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  hand-mallet.     Then  cut  the  ham  from  tbe  side  bj 
,  the  second  joint  of  the  back-bone,  which  will  appear  on  divid- 
ing the  earcass,  tatd  dress  the  ham  by  paring  a  little  off  the 
flank,  or  skinny  part,  so  as  to  shape  it  with  a  half  round  point, 
clearing  off  any  top  fat  which  may  appear.     Next  cut  off  the 
sharp  edge  along  the  back  bone  with  a  knife  and  mallet,  and 
slice  off  the  first  rib  next  the  shoulder,  where  there  is  a  bloody 
vein,  which  must  be  taken  out,  since,  if  it  is  left  in,  that  part  is 
apt  to  spoil.     The  comers  should  be  squared  off  when  the  ham 
is  cut     The  ordinary  practice  is  to  cut  out  the  spine,  or  back 
bone.     Some  take  out  the  chine  and  upper  parts  of  the  rihs 
in  the  first  place ;  indeed,  almost  every  locality  has  its  peculiar 
mode  of  proceeding. 

TtcKiiiira  Airt)  oxmiaro. 

The  usual  method  of  curing  is  to  pack  the  pork  ia  clean 
salty  adding  brine  to  the  barrel  when  filled.  But  it  may  he 
dry-salted,  by  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  on  every  side  of  eadi 
piece,  with  a  strong  leather  rubber  firmly  secured  to  the  paim 
of  the  right  hand.  The  pieces  are  tiien  thrown  into  lieaps 
and  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  occasionally  turned  till  cured ;  or 
it  may  at  once  be  packed  in  dry  casks,  which  are  rotted  at 
times  to  bring  the  salt  into  contact  with  every  part 

Hams  and  shoulders  may  be  cured  in  the  same  manner 
either  dry  or  in  picUoi  but  with  differently  srraiiged  materiah. 


Tbe  following  is  a  good  pickle  for  two  hundred  ponnds : 
Take  fourteen  ponnds  of  Turk's  Island  salt }  one4ialf  pound 

• 

of  saltpetre ;  two  quarts  of  molasses,  or  four  pounds  of  brown 
sugar;  wiih  water  enough  to  dissolve  them.  Rring  the 
liquor  to  the  scalding-point,  tipd  skim  oif  aH  the  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  top.  When  cold,  pour  it  upon  the  ham, 
which  should  be  perfectlj  cool,  but  not  firosen,  and  doselj 
packed ;  if  not  sinflBicient  to  cover  it,  add  pure  water  for  this 
purpose.  Some  extensive  packers  of  choice  hams  add  pepper, 
allspice,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  or  mace  and  cloves. 

* 

The  hams  may  remain  six  or  eight  weeks  in  this  pickle, 
then  should  be  hung  up  in  the  smoke-house,  with  the  small 
end  down,  and  smoked  from  ten  to  twentj  days,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  smoke.  The  fire  should  not  be  near  enough 
to  heat  the  hams.  In  Holland  and  Westphalia,  the  fire  is 
made  in  the  cellar,  and  the  smoke  carried  by  a  flue  into  a  cool| 
dry  chamber.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  mode  of  smoking. 
The  hams  should  at  all  times  be  dry  and  cool,  or  their  flavor 
will  sufTer.  Green  6U§ar-maple  chips  are  best  for  smoke; 
next  to  them  are  hickory,  sweet  birch,  corn-cobs,  white  ash, 
or  beech. 

The  smoke-house  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  keep  hams 
until  they  are  wanted.  If  removed,  they  should  be  kept  cool, 
dry,  audi  free  from  flies.  A  canvas  cover  for  each,  saturated 
with  lim^  which  may  be  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush,  is  a 
perfect  protection  against  flies.  When  not  to  be  kept  long, 
they  may  be  packed  in  dry  salt,  or  even  in  sweet  brine, 
without  ii^jury.  A  common  method  is  to  pack  in  dry  oats, 
baked  saw-dust,  eta 

The  following  is  the  method  in  most  general  use  in  several 
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of  the  Western  States.    The  cbiae  is  taken  out,   aa  also 
the  spure-ribs  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  mouse-piecea  aod 
short-ribs,  or  griskins,  from  the  middlings.    No  acute  angies 
should  be  left  to  shoulders  or  hams.     In  salting  up,  all  the 
meat,  except  the  heads,  joints,  and  chines,  and  smaller  pieeea^ 
is  put  into  poWdering-tubs — water-tight  half-hogsheada — or 
into  large  troughs,  ten  feet  long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  made  of  the  poplar  tree.     The  latter  are  ranch 
more  convenient  for  packing  the  meat  in,  and  are  eneSlj 
caulked,  if  they  should  crack  so  as  to  leak.     The  salting- 
traj — or  box  in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  salted,  piece  bj  piece, 
and  from  which  each  piece,  as  it  is  salted,  is  to  be  transfemd 
to  the  powdering-tub,  or  trough — ^must  be  placed  just  so  near 
the  trough  that  the  man  standing  between  can  transfer  the 
pieces  from  one  to  the  other  easily,  and  without  wasting  the 
salt  as  they  are  lifted  from  the  salting-box  into  the  trough. 
The  Salter  stands  on  the  off-side  of  the  salting-box.     The  bams 
should  be  salted  first,  the  shoulders  next,  and  the  middlings 
last,  which  may  be  piled  up  two  fe^  above  the  top  of  the 
trough  or  tub.    The  joints  will  thus  in  a  short  time  be  im- 
mersed in  brine. 

Measure  into  the  salting-tray  four  measures  of  salt — a  peck 
measure  will  be  found  most  convenient — and  one  measure  of 
dean,  dry,  sifted  ashes ;  mix,  and  incorporate  them  well.  Tiie 
Salter  takes  a  ham  into  the  tray,  rubs  the  skin  and  the  raw 
end  with  his  composition,  turns  it  over,  and  packs  the  com- 
position of  salt  and  ashes  on  the  fleshy  side  till  it  is  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  all  over  it ;  and  on  the  interior 
lower  part  of  the  ham^  which  is  covered  with  the  skin,  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  it     The  man  standing  ready  to  transfeir 
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the  pieces,  deposits  it  careftilly,  withoat  distarbing  the  com- 
positioii,  witb  the  skin-side  down,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
Bach  SQceeedIng  ham  is  then  deposited,  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  leave  the  least  possible  space  unoccupied. 

When  the  bottom  is  wholly  corered,  see  that  every  visible 
part  of  this  layer  of  meat  is  covered  with  the  composition  of 
salt  and  ashes.  Then  begin  another  layer,  every  piece  being 
covered  on  the  upper  or  fleshy  side  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  with  the  composition.  When  the  trough  is  filled,  even 
fiiU,  in  this  way,  with  the  joints,  salt  the  middlings  with  salt 
only,  without  the  ashes,  and  pile  them,  up  on  the  joints  so 
that  the  liquified  salt  may  pass  from  them  into  the  trough. 
Heads,  joints,  back  bones,  etc.,  receive  salt  only,  and  should 
not  be  put  in  the  trough  with  the  large  pieces. 

Much  slighter  salting  will  preserve  them,  if  they  are  salted 
upon  loose  boards,  so  that  the  bloody  brine  from  them  can 
pass  off.  The  joints  and  middlings  are  to  remain  in  and 
above  the  trough  without  being  re-handled,  re-salted,  or  dis- 
turbed in  any  way,  till  they  are  to  be  hung  up  to  be  smoked. 

If  the  hogs  do  not  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  joints  need  not  remain  longer  than  five  weeks  in 
the  pickle ;  if  they  weigh  two  hundred,  or  upward,  six  or 
seven  weeks  are  not  too  long.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
stay  in  too  long,  rather  than  too  short  a  time. 

In  three  weeks,  the  joints,  etc.,  may  be  hung  up.  Taking 
out  of  pickle,  and  preparing  for  hanging  up  to  smoke,  are  thus 
performed  :  Scrape  off  the, undissolved  salt;  if  the  directions 
have  been  followed,  there  will  be  a  considerable  quantity  on 
all  the  pieces  not  immersed  in  the  bnne ;  this  salt  and  the 

brioe  are  all  saved;  the  brine  is  boiled  down,  and  the  dry 
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compoflitioa  given  'to  stock,  especutlly  to  hogs.  Wssli  every 
piece  in  lukewarm  water,  and  with  a  rough  tow<tf  clean  off  Uie 
salt  and  ashea.  Next,  put  the  strings  in  to  hang  vp.  Sel 
the  pieces  up  edgewise,  that  tbey  may  drain  and  dry.  Eveiy 
piece  is  then  to  be  dipped  into  the  meat-paint,  as  it  is  termed, 
composed  of  warm-*Qot  bot*-*watet  and  very  fine  ashes,  stined 
together  until  they  are  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paiat>  and 
hang  up  to  smoke.  By  being  thus  dipped,  they  receive  a 
coating  which  protects  them  from  the  fly,  prevents  dripping, 
and  tends  to  lessen  all  external  injurious  influenees.  Hang 
up  tlie  pieces  while  yet  moist  with  the  paint,  and  smoke  them 
well. 


YAIiTJa   OF  THB   OABOASa 

No  part  of  the  hog  is  valueless,  excepting,  perhaps,  tiie 
bristles  of  the  fine-bred  race&  The  very  intesdnes  are 
cleansed,  and  knotted  into  chittarlings,  very  much  relished  by 
son^e ;  the  blood,  mixed  with  fat  and  rice,  is  made  into  Uaek 
puddings ;  and  the  tender  muscle  under  the  lumbar  TertefanB 
is  worked  up  into  sausages,  sweet,  high*flavored,  and  deUciovs; 
the  skm,  roastedt  is  a  rare  and  toothsome  morsel ;  and  a  roast 
sucking-pig  is  a  general  delight ;  salt  pork  and  baoon  are  in 
incessant  demand,  and  form  important  articles  of  commeree. 

One  great  value  arises  fr#m  the  peculiarity  of  its  fiat,  iriiich, 

in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  ox  or  of  the  sheep,  is  termed 

lard,  and  differs  from  either  in  the  proportion  of  its  oonatitoeDt 

principles,  which  are  essentially  oleine  and  steariae.    It  is 

rendered,  or  fried  out,  in  the  same  manner  as  mutton-suet   It 

melfs  completely  at  ninety-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then 

has  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  and  nearly  cobrless  fixed 
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oB.  Ei^ty  degrees  is  the  melting-point  It  consiste  of  sixty- 
two  palts  oleine,  and  thirty-eight  of  stearine,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred. Vfhsa  snbfectied  to  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  the  oleine  is  absorbed,  while  the  stearfne  remams.  For 
dcMaesfeic  purposes,  lard  is  much  used ;  It  is  much  better  than 
butter  for  frying  fish ;  and  is  much  used  in  pastry,  on  the  score 
of  eeoBomy. 

The  stearine  Contains  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids,  which, 
wheu  separated,  are  solid,  and  used  as  inferior  substitutes  for 
wax  or  spermaceti  candles.  The  other,  oleine,  is  fluid  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  in  American  commerce  is  known  as 
lard'OUf  which  is  very  pure,  and  extensively  used  for  ma- 
chinery, lamps,  and  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  olive  or 
spermaceti  oils  are  valued.  It  has  given  to  pork  a  new  and 
profitable  use,  by  which  the  value  of  the  carcass  is  greatly 
increased.  A  large  amount  of  pork  has  thus  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  and  the  depression,  which  must  otherwise 
have  occurred,  has  been  thereby  prevented. 

Where  the  oil  i^  required,  the  whole  carcass,  after  taking 

out  the  hams  and  shoulders,  is  placed  in  a  tub  having  two 

bottoms,  the  upper  one  perforated  with  holes.    The  pork  ia 

laid  on  the  latter,  and  then  tightly  covered.     Steam,  at  a  high 

temperature,  is  then  admitted  into  the  tub,  and  in  a  short 

time  all  the  fat  is  extracted,  and  lUls  upon  the  lower  bottom. 

The  remaining  mass  is  bones  and  scraps.    The  last  is  fed  to 

pigs,  poultry,  or  dogs,  or  affords  the  best  kind  of  manure. 

The  bones  are  either  used  for  manure,  or  are  converted  into 

animal  charcoal,  valuable  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 

When  the  object  is  to  obtain  lard  of  a  fine  quality,  the  animal 
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is  first  skinned,  and  the  adhering  fat  then  carefully  wnped 

off;  thus  avoiding  the  oilj,  viscid  matter  of  the  skin.  * 

The  bridles  of  the  coarse  breeds  are  long,  strong,  firm,  and 

elastic.    These  are  formed   into   brashes  for  painters  and 

artists,  as  well  as  for  numerous  domestic  uses.    The  skin, 

when  tanned,  is  of  a  peculiar  texture,  and  very  tough.    It  is 

used   for  making   pocket-books,  and    for  some  ornamental 

purposes;  but  chiefly  for  the  seats  of  riding-saddles.    The 

numerous  little  variegations  on  it,  which  constitute  its  iSeaotjr, 

are  the  orifices  whence  the  bristles  have  been  remoFod. 
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^Btem  of  agdealtan  uid  the  present  advanced  state  of  reteri- 
nary  Bcience,  hare  conferred  npon  other  domesticated  aaimala. 
Since  they  are  by  no  means  the  most  tractable  of  patients,  it 
is  any  thing  but  an  easy  matter  to  compel  them  to  swallow 
any  thing  to  which  their  appetite  does  not  incite  them ;  and, 
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hence,  prerention  will  be  found  better  thaA  cure.  CleanUnesm 
is  the  great  point  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  management  of 
these  animals  If  this,  and  warmth,  be  only  attended  to,  ail* 
ments  among  them  are  comparativelj  rare. 

As,  however,  disappointment  may  occasionally  occnr,  eren 
under  the  best  system  of  management,  a  brief  view  of  the 
principal  complaints  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
is  presented,  together  with  the  best  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  such  cases* 

OATOHIVO  TSB  PICK 

Swine  are  rery  difficult  animals  to  obtain  any  mastery  over, 
or  to  operate  on,  or  examine.  Seldom  tame,  or  easOy  handled, 
they  are  at  such  periods  most  unmanageable — ^kicking,  scream-  • 
fng,  and  eren  biting  fiercely.  The  following  method  of  getting 
hold  of  them  has  been  recommended :  Fasten  a  double  cord 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  beneath  the  stick  let  there  be  a 
running  noose  in  the  cord ;  tie  a  piece  of  bread  to  the  cord,  and 
present  it  to  the  animal ;  and  when  be  opens  his  mouth  to 
seize  the  bait,  eatch  the  upper  jaw  in  the  noose»  run  it  ti^t^ 
and  the  animal  is  fast 

Another  method  is,  to  eatch  one  foot  in  a  running  noose 
euspended  from  some  place,  so  as  to  draw  the  imprisoned 
foot  off  the  ground ;  or^  to  envelop  the  head  of  the  animal  in 
a  cloth  or  sack. 

All  coercive  measures,  however,  should,  as  fSeir  as  possible, 

be  avoided ;  for  the  pig  is  naturally  so  averse  to  being  handled 

that  in  his  struggles  he  will  often  do  himself  far  more  mischief 

than  the  diseaae  whieh  is  to  be  investigated  or  remedied 

-'Quid  effect 
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The  common  mode  of  drawing  blood  from  the  pig  is  by 
cdtting  off  portions  of  the  eard  or  tail ;  this  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  local  and  instant  blood-letting  is  requisite* 
The  jQgolar  reins  of  swine  lie  too  deep,  and  are  too  maob 
imbedded  in  fat  to  admit  of  their  being  raised  by  any  ligature 
about  the  neck ;  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  attempt  to  puncture 
them,  as  it  would  only  be  striking  at  random. 

Those  veins,  however,  which  ma  over  the  interior  snrfaea 
of  the  eai;  and  espedally  toward  its  outer  edge,  may  b9 
opened  without  much  diflbmlty ;  if  the  ear  ia  turned  back  ok 
the  poll,  one  or  more  of  them  may  easHy  be  made  sufficiently 
prominent  to  admit  of  its  being  pnactored  by  pressing  the 
fingers  on  the  base  of  the  ear,  near  to  the  conch.  When  the 
necessary  quantity  of  blood  has  been  obtained,  ihe  finger  may 
be  nused,  and  it  will  cease  Uk  flow; 

The  palate  veins,  running  on  either  side  of  tha  roof  of  thr 
m^tb,  are  also  easily  opened  by  making  two  iacisiona,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  palate,  about  half  way  between  this  centre  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth.  The  flow  of  blood  may 
be  readily  stopped  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  tow  and  »  string, 
as  in  bleeding  the  borse. 

The  bradiial  vein  of  tiia  ftH»-leg--*^ommonly  called  the 
plate-vein — running  along  the  inner  side  under  the  skin  affords 
a  good  opportunity.  The  best  place  for  puncturing  it  is 
about  an  ipch  above  the  knee,  and  scarcely  half  an  inch  back* 
ward  from  the  radios,  or  the  bone  of  the  fore>arm.  Ko  danger 
need  to  be  apprsb^nded  from  entting  two  or  three  times,  if 
snffinnent  blood  cannot  be  obtained  at  once,    n^ie  ▼eht  will 
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become  easily  discernible  if  a  ligature  is  tied  firmly  arovnd  the 
leg,  Just  below  the  shoulder. 

This  operation  should  always  be  performed  with  the  lancet^ 
if  possible.  In  cases  of  urgent  haste,  where  no  lancet  is  at 
hand,  a  small  penknife  may  be  used;  but  the  fleam  is  % 
dangerous  and  objectionable  instrument 


2>3B3BircEiira. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  medicine  to  be  administered 
should  be  mingled  with  a  portion  of  food,  and  the  animal  thus 
cheated  or  coaxed  into  taking  it ;  since  many  instances  are  on 
record,  in  which  the  pig  has  ruptured  some  vessel  in  his 
struggles,  and  died  on  the  spot,  or  so  injured  himself  as  to 
bring  on  inflammation  and  8ut)6equent  death. 

Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  following  is  the  best 
method :  Let  a  man  get  the  head  of  the  animal  firmly  between 
bis  knees — ^without^  however,  pinching  it — ^while  anotiier 
secures  the  hinder  parts.  Then  let  the  first  take  hold  of  the 
head  from  below,  raise  it  a  little,  and  incline  it  slightly  toward 
the  right,  at  the  same  time  separating  the  lips  on  the  left  side 
so  as  to  form  a  hole  into  which  the  fluid  may  be  gradually 
pofiredp-«-no  more  being  introduced  into  the  mouth  at  a  ttme 
than  can  be  swallowed  at  once.  Should  the  animal  snort  or 
choke,  the  head  must  be  released  for  a  few  moments^  or  he  will 
h6  in  danger  of  being  strangled. 


OATABBH. 

This  ailment — an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 

of  the  nose,  etc. — ^is,  if  taken  in  time,  easily  cured  by  opening 

'didnes,  followed  up  by  warm  bran^wash— a  warm,  dry  sty— 
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luid  ^hs&aeuMb  tnm  rieh  grainB,  or  stimulating,  farinaeeons 
diet  The  eaose,  in  most  cases,  is  exposure  to  drafts  of  air, 
should  be  goarded  against 


For  what  is  presented  concerning  th{s  disease,  the  author  is 
indebted  to  his  friend,  O.  W.  Bowler,  Y.  S.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  whose  familiarity  with  the  Tarious  diseases  qf  oar 
domestic  animab  and  the  best  modes  of  treating  them,  entitles 
his  opinions  to  great  weight 

The  term  ''cholera''  is  employed  to  designate  a  disease 
which  has  been  Terj  fatal  among  swine  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  its  symptoiois,  as 
well  as  the  indieaticms  accompanying  its  termination,  are  very 
nearly  alUed  to  what  is  manifested  in  the  disease  of  that  name 
which  visits  man. 

Epidemic  cholera  has,  for  scTeral  years  past,  committed 
fearfbl  ravages  among  the  swine  of,  particularly,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentacky.  Indeed,  many  fiumers  who,  nntil  recently, 
have  been  accui^omed  to  raise  large  numbers  of  these  animals, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  disinclined  to  invest  i^in  in  such 
stock,  on  account  of  t&e  severe  lossea—in  some  instances  to 
the  extent  of  the  entire  drove  upon  particular  places. 

Yarioas  remedies  have,  of  course,  been  prescribed ;  but  the 
most  have  failed  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  disease  has  i 
secured  a  firm  foothold.    Preventives  are,  therefore,  the  most 
that  can  at  present  be  expected ;  and  in  this  direction  some- 
thing may  be  done.    Although  some  peculiar  change  in  the 

atmosphere  is,  probably,  an  impelling  cause  of  cholera,  its 
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ravages  may  be  somewhat  stayed  hj  reiboving  oAer  piefis- 
posing  associate  causes. 

Granting  that  the  hog  is  a  IBltby  aaimal  and  fond  ef  rooting 
nmong  filth,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  penist^  for  that 
reason,  in  surrounding  him  with  all  the  nastiness  poeriUe ;  for 
even  a  hog,  when  penned  up  in  a  iHhy  place,  in  eompany 
with  a  large  number  of  other  hog^r-P^^^^^^^T'  '^hat  ihk 
place  is  improperly  ventilated — ^is  not  as  healthy  as  when  Ae 
animals  are  kept  together  in  .smaller  numbers  in  a  dean  and 
well  ventOated  bam  or  pen.  Look,  for  a  moment^  aft  %  drave 
cf  hogs  comijoc  along  the  street,  the  animate  aU'&t  ami  raady 
for  the  knile.  They  have  been  driven  several  mtlea,  and  aie 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  along,  many  of  them  having  to  te 
carried  on  drays,  while  others  have  died  on  the  road.  At  kst 
they  are  driven  into  a  pen,  perhaps,  several  inches  deep  witk 
the  manure  and  filth  deposited  there  by  hundveds  of  predtees- 
sors ;  every  hole  in  the  gro«nd  has  become  a  puddle ;  and  in  soeb 
a  place  some  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  aninuds  are  piled 
together,  ezlupsted  firom  the  drive  which  they  have  had.  Tiiey 
lie  down  in  the  mud ;  and  in  a  short  time  one  can  see  die  sleaa 
begmning  to  rise  firom  their  bodies  in  volumes,  inereasfaig 
their  already  prostrate  oonditi<m  by  the  consequent  iafaalatioa 
of  the  noxious  gas  thus  thrown  off  bem  Ae  sfstem;  the 
blood  becomes  impregnated  wilh  poison ;  the  vasiona  fiiDctio&s 
of  the  body  are  thereby  impaired ;  and  disease  will  inevitaiUf 
be  developed  in  one  form  or  another.  Should  the  disease, 
known  as  the  hog  cholera,  prevail  fai  the  neighborhood,  tlw 
diances  are  very  greatly  in  flavor  of  their  being  attacked  by  it, 
and  consequently  periling; 

The  symptoms  of  cholera  are  as  follows;    The  animsl 
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appeajrs  to  be  instMitaBMHisljr  deprired  of  enetgy ;  loss  of 
appetite ;  lying  down  by  hinuself ;  .oeoasionally  raoring  about 
elowly,  as  though  ezporieuaiig  some  slight  uneasiness  inter- 
nally ;  the  eyes  have  a  reiy-  daH  and  sunken  appearance, 
which  inereaaes  vith  the  diaaaae ;  the  evaeuattona  are  ahnost 
ccmtmaaas,  of  a  dark  color,  havtaig  a  fttid  odor;  and  cootaiaing 
a  largo  qaaaettly  of  bfle ;  the  eztremttiea  are  oold,  and  sorenesd 
Is  evinced  when  the  abdomen  is  pressed ;  the  pube  is  <|iiick<« 
eaed,  and  sometimes  hardly  perceptible,  while  the  buccal 
nsembrane^^that  belonging  to  the  cheek — presents  a  slight 
purple  hue;  the  tongue  has  a  fbired  appearance*  The 
enraeaadoBa  contyiue  fluid  until  the  ai|imal  expires,  wbieh 
may  be  in  twelre  hours  fhun  the  first  attack,  or  the  disessa 
may  run  on  far.  sereral  daya 

In  a  very  short  time  after  death|  the  abdomen  becomes  of 
a  dark  purple  color,  and  upon  examination,  the  stomach  is 
found  to  contain  but  a  Uttle  fluid ;  the  intestines  are  almost 
entirely  empty,  retdning  a  slight  quantity  of  the  d«rk  colored 
matter  before  mentioned;  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the 
aWmentary  canal  exhibits  considerable  inflammation,  winch 
aometimes  appears  only  in  patches,  while  the  other  parts  are 
flUed  with  dark  yenons  blood — ^indica^g  a  breaking  up  of  the 
capillary  ressels  in  such  piaees. 

TVeatmenL    A&  a  fsereoAYe,  the  fit^wmg  will  be  found 

Talnable :  Flour  of  salphnr,  six  peonAi ;  animal  charcoal,  one 

pound ;  sulphate  of  iron,  six  ounces ;  ciachona  palrerised,  one 

pound.    Mix  well  together  in  &  large  mortar ;  afterwards  giro 

a.  taUespoenful  to  each  animal,  mixed  with  a  few  potato* 

peelings  and  com  meal^  thrM  times  a  day.    G<mtinue  this  for 
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one  week,  keeping  the  animal  at  liie  same  time  in  a  cleaa,  Arj 
place,  and  not  allowing  too  many  together. 


These  will  sometimeB  appear  on  th^  skin  of  a  hog,  espedaDy 
about  the  root  of  the  ears  and  of  the  tail,  and  at  the  flanks. 
They  are  not  at  all  to  be  confoonded  with  mange,  as  they 
never  result  from  any  thing  but  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  while  the  animal  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of 
such  protection  as,  In  a  state  of  nature,  instinct  would  have 
induced  him  to  adopt  They  are  peculiarly  troublesome  fai 
the  beat  of  summer,  if  he  does  not  have  access  to  wbXct,  in 
which  to  lave  his  parched  limbs  and  half-«cordied  carcass. 

Anoint  the  cracked  parts  twice  or  three  times  a  day  witfc 
tar  and  lard,  well  melted  up  together. 


DIABBHOIA. 

Before  attempting  to  stop  tiie  disdiarge  in  this  disease— 
which,  it  permitted  to  continue  unchecked,  will  rapidly  pros- 
trate the  animal,  and  probably  terminate  fatally — ascertain 
the  quality  ot  food  which  the  animal  has  recently  had. 

In  a  minority  ot  instances,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause. 
If  taken  in  its  incipient  stage,  a  mere  change  to  a  more  binding 
diet,  as  com,  flour,  etc.,  will  suffice  for  a  cure.  If  addUy  b 
present— produced,  probably,  by  the  hog's  having  fed  npcto 
coarse,  rank  grasses  in  swampy  places — ^give  some  chalk  ia 
the  food,  or  powdered  egg-shells,  with  about  half  a  drachm  of 
powdered  rhubarb ;  the  dose,  of  course,  should  vazy  with  the 
sisse  of  the  animal    In  the  acorn  season,  they  alone  will  be 
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fomd  BolBclently  eantlTfl,  wbere  fivsilHies  for  obUtning  tiiem 
exist.  Diy  lod^g  ia  iadispeDaable ;  and  diUgence  is  reqatsite 
to  keep  it  dry  and  cieut. 


The  ttfmftoma  of  ihiA  diHoae  are,  redness  of  the  ejm,  dry- 
sees  and  heat  of  the  nostrila,  the  lips,  and  the  skin  gener^y ; 
appetite  gone,  or  very  defective ;  and,  generally,  a  rery  violent 
thint 

Bleed  as  soon  as  possible;  after  which  honse  the  animal 
ireU,  taking  cue,  at  the  same  time,  to  hare  the  sty  well  and 


thoiongfaly  ventilated.  The  bleeding  will  nsaally  be  followed, 
in  an  hour  or  two,  by  such  a  return  of  appetite  as  to  indnce 
the  animal  to  eat  a  sofBdent  quantity  of  food  to  be  made  the 
vehicle  for  administering  external  remedies.  The  best  ^ 
bread,  steeped  ia  broth.  The  hog,  however,  sinks  so  rapidly 
when  his  appetite  Ib  near  gone,  that  no  depletive  medidlnea 
are,  in  general,  necessary  or  proper;  the  fever  will  ordinarily 
yield  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  only  object  needs  to  be  the  sup- 


*76  swim  4MI>  nSE  HffKlAMW. 

port  of  his  ilrtiigtiiy  bj  amaH  poHknit  of  noiriridnDg  fboA, 
iMlmiiusUred  foeqiifintly. 

Do  not  let  the  animal  eat  aa  much  as  hia  incHnatieii  migiit 
prompt ;  when  he  appears  to  be  no  longer  rarenons,  reraoTe 
the  mess^  and  do  not  offer  it  again  until  after  a  lapse  of  three 
or  four  hoim.  If  the  bowels  are  conttied,  castor  imd  Snaeed 
oil,  in  equal  qpantities»  should  be  added  to  the  bread  and 
broth,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  six  oonces. 

Jl  species  of  fever  frequently  occurs  as  an  epiioMo^  often- 
times attacking  the  male  pigs,  and  generally  the  most  vigorous 
and  best  looking,  without  any  distinctiott  of  age,  and  with  a 
force  i^  rapidity  absolutely  astonishing.  At  other  times;  itt 
progress  is  much  slower;  the  symptoms  are  leas  intense  and 
alarming ;  and  the  reterinary  surgeon,  employed  at  the  outsell 
may  meet  with  some  suco 

The  cawMB  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  flie  bad  styes 
in  which  the  pigs  are  lodged,  and  the  noisome  food  whicb 
they  (^n  contain.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  constant  lying 
on  the  dung-heap,  whence  is  exhaled  a  vast  quantity  of  dele- 
terious  gas ;  also,  the  remaining  far  too  long  on  the  muddy 
or  parched  ground,  or  too  protracted  exposure  to  the  rigor  of  ^ 

the  season. 

When  an  animal  is  attacked  with  this  disease,  he  should  be 
separated  from  the  others,  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  some 
stimulating  ointment  applied  to  the  chest,  and  a  decoctioo  of 
soBrel  administered.  Frictions -of  vinegar  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region.  The  drinks  should  be 
emolient,  slightly  imbued  with  nitre  and  vinegar,  and  with 
aromatic  fumigation  about  the  belly. 

If  the  fever  then  appears  to  be  losing  ground,  which  may  be 
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ascertained  4jr  Ae  regolftrltj  of  tiie  palse,  by  flie  i^seaed  of 
the  plaintive  mes  before  heard^  by  a  less  laborious  respiration^ 
by  the  absence  of  convulsionBy  and  by  the  non-appearance  of 
bIotcbes/)n  the  ekin^  there  la  a  fair  chance  of  recorery.  Then 
adminifitery  cFery  eecond  hoai;  m  befote  cUreeted^  and  give  A 
proper  allowance  of  white  water,  with  ground  barley  and  rye. 
When  the  aymptoma  redouMe  la  intensity,  it  is  best  to 
destroy  the  animkl ;  for  it  is  rare  that,  after  a  certain  period,^ 
much  chance  of  recorery  exi8t&  Bleeding  is  seMom  of  much* 
avail,  but  produces,  occasionally^  connderable  ^lo88  of  vital 
power,  and  augments  the  putrid  diathesis. 


70uz»  Biaasr. 
A  simple  irritability  or  foulness  of  skin  will  usually  yield  to 
cleanliness,  and  a  washing  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  |mM ; 
but,  if  it  is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time,  it  assumes  a 
mattgnant  character — scabs  and  blotches^  or  red  and  fiery 
eruptions  appear — and  the  disease  rapidly  passes  into  mange^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 


This  disease,  popularly  known  as  heavings,  is  scarcely  to  be 

regarded  as  curable.    Were  it  observed  in  its  first  stage, 

when  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite  and  a  shorl^  hard  cough,  it 

might,  possibly,  be  got  under  by  copious  bleeding,  and  frictioii 

with  stimulating  ointment  on  the  reg^n  of  the  lungs ;  minute 

and  frequent  doses  of  tartar  emetic  should  also  be  given  in 

butter — all  food  of  a  stimulating  nature  careftilly  avoided--* 

and  the  animal  kept  dry  and  warm.    If  once  the  heavings  set 

in,  it  may  be  calculated  with  oonfidanee  that  the  formation  of 
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tubereles  ia  fhe  eubstance  of  the  langs  has  begoh ;  and  when 
these  are  formed,  they  are  rerj  rarely  absorbed. 

The  cau8€8  of  the  disease  are  damp  lodging,  foal  air,  want 
of  ventilation,  and  unwholesome  food.  When  tubercnlar  for- 
*mation  becomes  established,  the  disease  may  be  commttnicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  infectious  inflo* 
ence  depending  upon  the  noxious  particles  respired  trom  the 
lungs  of  the  diseased  animal 

The  following  may  be  tried,  though  the  knife  is  probablj 
the  best  resort^  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  to  provide 
against  the  danger  of  infection :  Shave  the  hair  away  trom  the 
chest,  and  beneath  each  fore-leg ;  wet  the  part  with  spiritB  of 
turpentine,  and  set  fire  to  it,  having  previously  had  the  animal 
well  secured,  with  his  head  well  raised,  and  a  flannel  cloth  at 
hand  with  which  to  extinguish  the  flame  after  it  has  burned 
a  sufficient  time  to  produce  slight  blisters ;  if  carried  too  br,  a 
sore  is  ibrmed,  productive  of  no  good  effects,  and  causing  no- 
necessary  suffering.  Calomel  may  also  be  used,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  tubercles ;  but  the  success  is 
questionable. 


jAxnrDioiL 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  yellowness  of  the  white 
of  the  eye ;  a  similar  hue  extending  to  the  lips ;  and  some- 
times, but  not  invariably,  swelling  of  the  under  part  of  dw 
jaw. 

Treatment.    Bleed  fireely;  diminish  the  quantity  of  food; 

and  give  an  active  aperient  every  second  day.     Aloes  are, 

perhaps,  the  best,  combined  with  oolocynth;  the  dose  will 

vary  with  the  size  of  the  animal 
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IiBFBOSY. 

This  complaint  commonly  commences  with  the  fonnation 
of  a  small  tumor  in  the  eye,  foUowed  by  a  general  prostration 
*of  spirits ;  the  head  is  held  down ;  the  whole  frame  inclines 
toward  the  ground ;  universal  languor  succeeds ;  the  animal 
refuses  food,  languishes,  and  rapidly  falls  away  in  flesh; 
blisters  soon  make  their  appearance  beneath  the  tongue,  then 
upon  the  throaty  the  jaws^  the  head,  and  the  entire  body. 

The  Oaitaes  of  this  disease  are  want  of  cleanliness,  absence 
of  fresh  air,  want  of  due  attention  to  ventilation,  and  foul 
feeding.  The  obvious  ireaimerU,  therefore,  is»  flist^  bleed; 
clean  out  the  sty  daily ;  wash  the  aflected  animal  thoroughly 
■  with  soap  and  water,  to  which  soda  or  potash  has  been  added ; 
supply  him  with  a  clean  bed ;  keep  him  dry  and  comfortable ; 
let  him  have  gentle  exercise,  and  plenty ^of  firesh  air ;  limit  the 
quantity  of  his  food,  and  diminish  its  rankness ;  give  bran 
with  wash,  in  which  add,  for  an  average-sized  hog---flay  one 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight-— a  tablespoonftil  of 
the  flour  of  sulphur,  with  as  much  nitre  as  will  cover  a  dime, 
daily.  A  few  grains  of  powdered  antimony  may  also  be  given 
with  effect 


Byngphma :  torpor ;  desire  to  sleep ;  hanging  of  the  head ; 

and,  frequently,  redness  of  the  eyea    The  origin  of  this 

disease  is^  apparently,  the  same  as  that  of  indigestion,  or 

surfeit^  except  tbat»  in  this  instance,  it  acts  upon  a  hog  having 

a  natural  tendency  to  a  redundancy  of  blood. 
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TVeaimeni,  Bleed  copumslj ;  then  administer  an  eraetie. 
A  decoction  of  camomile  flowers  will  be  safest;  tfaougli  a 
sufficient  dose  of  tartar  emetic  will  be  far  more  certain.  After 
ibis,  reduce  for  a  few  days  the  amount  of  the  animaPB  food, 
and  administer  a  small  portion  of  nitre  and  solphor  in  each 

morning's  meal 

> ■< 

icajraiL 

This  cutaneous  affection  owes  its  existence  to  the  presenes 
of  a  minute  insect,  called  acarus  gcabiei,  or  ma&ge-flj,  wMeh 
burrows  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  occasions  much  irritation  and 
annoyance  in  its  progress  through  the  skin. 

Its  symptoms  are  safficiently  well  known,  conristing  of  scafaB, 
blotches,  and  sometimes  multitudes  of  minute  "pustules  oo 
different  parts  of  the  body.  If  neglected,  these  symptoms 
become  aggravated ;  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  if  allowed  to  proceed  on  its 
course  unchecked,  will  before  long  produce  deep-seated  ulcers 
and  malignant  sores,  until  the  whole  carcass  of  the  aifected 
animal  becomes  a  mass  of  corruption. 

The  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  dirt,  accompanied  by  hot' 
feeding.  Hogs,  however  wbU  and  properly  kept,  will  occa- 
sionally become  affected  with  this  disease  fh)m  contagion. 
Few  diseases  are  more  easily  propagated  by  contact  than 
mange.  The  introduction  of  a  single  affected  pig  into  an 
establishment  may,  in  one  night,  cause  the  seizure  of  scores 
of  others.  No  foul-skinned  pigs,  therefore,  shoiild  be  in- 
trodttced  into  the  piggery ;  indeed,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
precaution  to  wash  every  animal  newly  purchased  with  a 

strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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TretUment  If  the  iniinge«i8  bat  of  moderate  violence,  and 
not  of  rery  long  stttuding,  the  best  mode  is  to  wa8&  the  animal^ 
from  ftoout  to  tail,  leaving  no  portion  of  tbe  body  uncleansed, 
with  soft  soap  and  water.  Place  hfm  in  a  drj  and  clean  stj, 
wbidi  is  80  dtuated  as  to  command  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air,  without,  at  the  same  time,  an  exposure  to  cold  or  draught; 
furnish  a  bed  of  clean,  fresh  straw.  Reduce  his  food,  both  in 
quality  and  quandty ;  let  boiled  or  steamed  roots,  with  butter- 
milk, or  dairy-wash  take  the  place  of  any  food  of  a  beating  or 

• 

inflammatory  character.  Keep  him  without  food  for  five  or 
six  hours,  and  then  give  to  a  hog  of  average  size  two  ounces 
of  Bpsom  salts  in  a  warm  bran  mash — to  be  increased  or 
dimfnisbed,  of  course,  as  the  animaPs  size  may  require.  This 
should  be  previously  mixed  with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 

added  to  about  half  a  gallon  of  warm  bran  mash,  and  it  will 

< 

act  as  a  gentle  purgative.    Give  in  every  meal  afterward  one 

tahlespoonfttl  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  as  much  nitre  as  will 

oover  a  dime,  for  from  three  days  to  a  week,  according  to  the 

state  of  the  disease.     When   the  scabs  begin  to  heal,  >  the 

pustules  to  retreat,  and  the  fiery  sores  to  fade,  a  cure  may  be 

anticipated. 

When  the  above  treatment  hns  been  practised  for  fourteen 

days,  without  effecting  a  cure,  prepare  the  following :  train  oil, 

one  pint;  oil  of  tar,  two  drachms ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  two 

drachms;    naphtha,   one  drachm;    with  as  much  flour  of 

sulphur  as  will  form  the  foregoing  into  a  thick  paste.     Rub 

the  anitnal  previously  washed  with  this  mixture;   let  no 

portion  of  the  hide  escape.     Keep  the  hog  dry  and  warm  after 

this  application,  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  his  skin  for  three 

days.     On  the  fourth  day  wash  him  again  with  soft  soap, 
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adding  a  Amall  quantity  of  soda Jto  the  water.  Dry  bim  well 
afterward,  and  let  him  remain  as  he  \b,  haring  again  changed 
bis  bedding,  for  a  day  or  so ;  continue  the  snlphnr  and  nitre 
aa  before.  Almost  all  cases  of  mange,  bowerer  obstinate,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  yield' to  this  treatment.  After  he  is  con  rales- 
cent,  whitewash  the  sty,  and  fumigate  It  by  placing  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  cup,  or  other  vessel,  and  pouring  a  little 
vitriol  upon  it.  In  the  absence  of  vitriol,  boiling  water  will 
answer  nearly  as  well. 

MTBABTiinfl. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  bogs  are 
liable.  The  symptorns  are,  redness  of  the  eyes,  foulness  €>f 
the  skip,  and  depression  of  spirits ;  decline,  or  total  depailure 
of  the  appetite ;  small  pustules  about  the  throat,  and  red  and 
purple  eruptions  on  the  skin.  The  last  are  more  plainly 
visible  after  death,  when  they  impart  a  peculiar  appearance  to 
the  grain  of  the  meat,  with  fading  of  its  color,  and  distention 
.  of  the  fibre,  giving  an  appearance  similar  to  that  which  might 
be  produced  by  puncturing  the  flesh. 

Treatmerd,  Allow  the  animal  to  fast,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  administer  a  warm  drink, 
containing  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda^  and  an  ounce  of 
bole  armenian ;  wash  the  animal,  cleanse  the  sty,  and  diange 
the  bedding ;  give  at  every  feeding,  or  thrice  a  day,  thirty 
grains  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  ten  of  nitre. 

This  malady  is  attributable  to  dirt,  combined  with  the 
giving  of  steamed  food  or  wash  to  hogp  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture.   It  is  troublesome  to  eradicate,  but  usually  yields  to 

treatment,  and  is  rarely  iataL 
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This  resembles  leprosy  in  its  8t^pkms,  with  the  addition 
of  staggering,  shortness  of  breath,  and  discharge  of  yiscid 
matter  from  the  eyes  and  mouth. 

The  ireatmefd  should  consist  o^  cleanliness,  coohiess,  bleed* 
log,  purging,  and  limitation  of  food.  Cloves  of  garlic  ace 
recommended;  and  as  in  all  febrile  diseases  there  exists  a 
greater  or  less  disposition  to  putrefaction,  it  is  probable  that 
garlic^  from  its  antiseptic  properties,  may  be  usefiiL 


This  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  throat. 

TreaimeiU.  Shave  away  the  hair,  and  rub  with  tartar-emetie 
ointment  Fomenting  with  very  warm  water  is  also  usefuL 
Whenr  external  suppuration  takes  place,  it  is  to  be.rergarded  as 
a  favorable  symptom.  In  this  case,  wait  until  the  swellings 
are  thoroughly  ripe ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make  an  incision 
through  the  entire  length,  press  out  the  matter,  wash  with 
warm  water,  and  afterward  dress  the  wound  with  any  resinous 
ointment^  or  yellow  soap  with  coarse  brown  sugar. 


BTAOGXBS. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  an  excessive  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

I^recUmerU.    Bleed  freely  and  purge. 


The  syinptom  most  positively  indicative  of  this  disease  is 

the  circumstance  of  the  affected  animal  leaning  toward  one 
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side,  cringing,  as  it  were,  from  internal  pain,  an    bending 
toward  the  ground. 

The  cause  of  the  obstruction  on  which  the  disease  depends, 
is  07er-feeding — permitting  the  animal  to  indulge  its  appetite 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  gluttony  may  prompt,  and  the 
capacity  of  its  stomach  admits.  A  very  short  perseverance 
in  this  mode  of  management — or,  rather,  mismanagement^ 
will  produce  this,  as  well  as  other  maladies,  deriving  their 
origin  from  a  depraved  condition  of  the  secretions  and  the 
obs^ction  of  the  excretory  ducts. 

lyeatmenL  Clean  out  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  * 
powerful  aperient  Allow  the  animal  to  fast  for  four  or  five 
hours,  when  he  will  take  a  little  sweet  wash  or  broth,  in 
which  may  be  mingled  a  dose  of  Epsom  (Salts  proportioned  to 
his  size.  This  will  generally  effect  the  desired  end — a  copious 
evacuation — and  the  action  of  the  medicine  on  the  watery 
secretions  will  also  relieve  the  existing  diseased  conditton  of 
the  spleen. 

If  the  affbction  has  continued  for  any  length,  the  animal 
should  be  bled.  A  decoction  of  the  leaVes  and  tops  of  worm- 
wood and  liverwort,  produced  by  boiling  them  in  soft  water 
for  «ix  hours,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  according  to  the  size,  age,  etc.,  of  the  animal. 
Scammony  and  rhubarb,  mixed  in  a  bran  wash,  or  with  Indian 
meal,  may  be  given  with  advantage  on  the  following  day ;  or, 
equal  portions  of  blue-pill  mass  and  compound  colocynth  pill, 
formed  into  a  bolus  with  butter.  The  animal  having  been 
kept  fasting  the  previous  night,  will  probably  swallow  it ;  If 
not,  let  his  fast  continue  a  couple  of  hours  longer.  Lower  bSa 
diet,  and  keep  him  on  reduced  fare,  with  exercise,  and,  if  it 
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can  be  managed,  grazing,  until  the  maladj  haa  passed  awaj. 
If  he  is  then  to  be  fattened,  it  should  be  done  gpradually ;  be 
cautious  of  at  once  restoring  him  to  foil  diet 


BUBVmT. 

This  is  another  name  for  indigestion.  The  itymptoma  are, 
panting;^  loss  of  appetite  ;  swelling  of  the  region  about  the 
stomach,  etc. ;  and  frequently  throwing  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

^eatment.  In  general,  this  affection  will  pass  awaj^ 
provided  only  it  is  allowed  to  cure  itself,  and  all  food  carefully 
kept  ftpm  the  animal  for  a  few  hours ;  a  small  quantity  of 
sweet  grains,  with  a  little  bran  mash,  may  then  be  given,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  the  animal  would  wish  to  take.  For 
a  few  days,  the  food  should  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  of  a 
washy,  liquid  nature.  The  ordinary  food  may  then  be  resumed, 
only  observing  to  feed  regularly,  and  remove  the  fragments 
remaining  after  each  meal. 

TTTMOB& 

These  are  hard  swellings,  wnich  make  their  appearance  on 

different  parts  of  the  body.     They  are  not  formidable,  and 

require  only  to  be  suffered  to  progress  until  they  soften ;  then 

make  a  free  incision,  and  press  out  the  matter.     Sulphur  and 

nitre  should,  be  given  in  the  food,  as  the  appearance  of  these 

swellings,  whatever  be  their  cause,  indicates  the  necessity  of 

alterative  medicines. 
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Tbk  DOHXsno  FOWL.  The  cock  tribe  is.  used  as  a  generic 
term,  to  include  the  whole  family  of  domestic  fowls ;  the  nsmo 
of  the  male,  in  this  instance,  furnishing  an  appellation  snffl- 
ciently  comprehensire  and  well  recognized. 

The  domestic  cock  appears  to  haye  been  known  to  man 
from  a  very  early  period.  Of  his  real  origin  there  is  little 
deGnitely  known ;  and  even  the  time  and  manner  of  his  intro- 
duction into  Oreece,  or  Southern  Europe,  are  enveloped  in 
obscurity.  In  the  palmiest  days  of  Oreece  and  Kome,  how- 
ever, he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  those  puUIc  shows 
(7)  sav 
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which  funiised  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was  dediealed 
to  the  service  of  the  pagan  deities,- and  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  Meronry,  Mars,  and  purtlcalaily 
Escttlapiu&  The  flesh  of  this  bird  was 'highly  esteemed  ms  m 
delicacy,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  at  the  Roman 
banquets.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  rearing  and  latton- 
ing  of  poultry  for  this  purpose. 

The  practice  of  cock-fighting,  barbarous  as  it  is,  originated 
in  classic  times,  and  among  the  most  polished  and  ciTilixed 
people  of  antiquity.  To  its  introduction  into  Britain  by  the 
Cnsars  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  fowL 

It  is  impossible  to  state  positively  to  what  species  of  the 
wild  cock,  known  at  present,  we  are  to  look  .for  the  primitiTe 
type,  so  remote  is  the  date  of  the  original  domestication  of  the 
fowl  Many  writers  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the 
yarietiea  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of  which  we  now  have  knowl- 
edge, are  derived  from  a  single  primitive  stocL  It  has,  abo^ 
been  confidently  asserted  that  the  domestic  cock  owes  his 
origin  to  the  jungle  fowl  of  India.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position, however,  is,  that  the  varieties  known  to  us  may  he 
referred  to  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  fowls,  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  several  species.  The  great  fowl  of  St  Jago 
and  Sumatra  may,  perhaps,  safely  be*  recognized  as  the  type 
of  some  of  the  larger  varieties,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  the 
Padua  fowls,  and  those  resembling  them;  while  to  the 
Bankiva  cock,  probably,  the  smaller  varieties  belong,  such  as 
Bantams,  the  Turkish  fowl,  and  the  like. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  supposing  these  kinds  to  be  tbe 

true  originals  of  our  domestic  poultry,  are,  jfSrst,  the  close 

resemblance  subsisting  between  their  females  and  oar  do- 
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ipMuHic  hens;  second,  the  size  of  oar  domestic  cook  being 

intennediate  tetween  the  two,  and  alternating  in  degree, 

sometimes  inclining  toward  the  oae,  and  sometimes  toward 

the  other ;  third,  from  the  natore  of  their  feathers  and  their 

SeBeral  aqpect— the  fonu  and  distribation  of  their  tails  being 

ihB  same  as  onr  dom^tio  fowls ;  and,  fourOt,  in  these  two 

l>iTds  alone  are  the  females  provided  with  a  crest  and  small 

"Wattles,  characteristics  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  wild 

species. 

The  Wild  cock,  or  the  St.  Jago  fowl,  is  frequently  so  tall  as 

to  be.  aUe  to  peck  crumbs  without  difficulty  from  an  ordinary 

dinii«r-taUe«    The  weight  is  usually  frt>m  ten  to  thirteen  or 

foartean  pounds.    The  comb  of  both  coqk  and  hen  is  large, 

crown-diapedi  often  double,  and  sometimes,  but  not  inyariably, 

with  a  tufted  crest  of  feathers,  whidi  occurs  with  the  greatest 

frequency,  and  g^ows  to  the  largest  siee,  in  the  hen.    The 

Yoice  is  strong  and  very  harsh ;  and  the  young  do  not  arrive 

to  full  plumage  until  more  than  half  gprown. 

The  Bankiva  fowl  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  characterized 

by  a  red  indented  comb,  red  Vattles,  and  ashy-gray  legs  and 

feet.    The  comb  of  the  cock  is  scolloped,  and  the  tail  elevated 

a  little  above  the  rump,  iJie  feathers  being  disposed  in  the 

form  of  tiles  or  slates ;  the  neck-feathers  are  of  a  gold  color, 

long,  dependent,  and  rounded  at  the  tips ;  the  head  and  neck 

are  of  a  fawn  color;  the  wing  coverts  a  dusky  brown  and 

^   black ;  the  tail  and  belly,  bladL    The  color  of  the  hen  is  a 

dusky  ash-gray  4nd  yellow;  her  comb  and  wattles  much 

gmaller  than  those  of  the  cock,  and — with  the  exception  of  the 

long  hackles — she  has  no  {Bathers  on  her  neck.    These  fowl 

are  exceedingly  wild,  and  inhabit  the  skirts  of  woods,  forests, 

dsa 
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•nd  Other  savage  and  unfrequented  placea.  These  BaaUvaB 
resemble  our  Bantams  very  muefa ;  and,  like  thoa,  mre  ako 
occasionally  to  be  seen  feathered  to  the  feet  and  toea. 

Independent  of  all  considerations  of  profitableness^  domestie 
fiowls  are  gifted  with  two  qualifications^  which«— whetlier  in 
man,  beast,  or  bird — are  sure  to  be  popular:  a  oosnageoua 
temper  and  an  affectionate  disposition.  When  we  add  to 
these  beauty  of  appearance  and  hardiness  of  eonstittttioii,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  are  held  in  such  universal  esteem. 

The  courage  of  the  cock  is  emblematic,  his  gallantry  admira- 
ble,  and  his  sense  of  discipline  and  subordination  most  ejoem- 
plary.  The  hen  is  deservedly  the  acknowledged  pattern  ct 
maternal  love.  When  her  passion  of  philopregenittvenesB  is 
disappointed  by  the  fiiilure  or  subtraetion  of  her  own  broo^ 
she  will  either  continue  incubating  till  her  natural  poweia  ftil, 
or  will  violently  kidnap  the  young  of  other  fowlsi  and  insist 
upon  adopting  them. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  here  of  the 
numerous  breeds  and  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  Those 
only,  therefore,  will  be  described*  which  are  generally  accepted 
as  the  best  varieties ;  and  these  arranged,  not  in  the  order  of 
their  merits  necessarily,  but  alphabetically,  for  convenience  of 
reference. 

TfiX  BAVTAIC. 

The  original  of  the  Bantam  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  Bankiva  fowl.  The  small  white,  and*  also  the  cQloied 
Bantams,  whose  legs  are  heavily  feathered,  are  sufficiently 
well-known  to  render  a  particular  description  unnecessary. 
Bantam-fanciers  generally  prefer  those  which  liave  eleaoi 
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briglit  legs,  withont  taty  vestige  of  feathers.     A  thorough- 

Inred  coA,  fai  their  Jodgment,  shooM  tutre  ft  rose  comb ;  a  vell- 

featberad  tsil,  bat  withont 

the     sleUe    fbatherB;     fall 

hacUee ;  a  prood,  lively  caiv 
rii^^e ;  and  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  pound  In  weight 
TFhe  naa  keen -colored,  and 
tbe  black  are  the  general 
favoiitea. 

These  little  cretinreB  ex- 
lilbit  %ome  peculiar  habits 

and   traits    of   dispoBition.  ^ 

Amongst  others,  the  cocks  m  tixruu, 

mre  so  fond  of  sacking  the  eggs  laid  by  the  ben  that  they  will 
often  drive  her  (irom  the  neet  in  order  to  obt^  them ;  they 
have  even  been  known  to  attack  her,  tear  open  the  OTariuni, 
and  deronr  Its  ehell-IeBB  contents.  To  prevent  this,  first  a 
hard-boiled,  and  then  a  marble  e^  may  be  given  them  to  figbt 
with,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  their  access 
either  to  the  hen  or  to  any  real  eggs.  Another  etrange  pro- 
pensity Is  a  passion  for  sucking  each  other's  blood,  which  is 
chiefly  exhibited  when  tliey  are  monlting,  when  they  have 
been  known  to  peck  each  other  naked,  by  polling  out  the  new 

^  feathers  as  they  appear,  and  squeeeing  with  their  beaks  the'  ■ 
blood  from  the  bulbs  at  the  base.  These  fowls  being  subject, 
to  a  great  heat  of  the  skin,  its  surface  occasionally  becomes 
bard  and  tightened;  in  which  cases  the  bard  roots  of  thtr 
featbars  are  drawn  into  a  position  more  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  body  tbao  at  ordinary  times,  and  the  skin  and  super- 
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£ci&l  mneclea  an  thus  subjected  to  an  nnnsnal  degree  of 
painftfl  irrHsUflB'  r^Hte  diaagroeabto  hslut  is,  tfierefore,  nrnptj 
»  prorisioa  of  Nature  for  their  relief  iriiidi  mm;'  be  aoceess- 
fullf  MOompUshed  by  wssUng  with  waim'  mter,  and  the 
Btibeeqaent  ^^licttion  at  poim- 
tum  to  the  skin. 

Bwttami,  in  genenl,  aie  grotdy 

devouieis  of  some  of  the  noet 

destructive  of  our  insects;   (be 

grub  of  the  cock-ch^er  Bod  tin 

crane-fly  beiog  especial  favorites 

with  them.     Their  chickens  can 

■hardly  he  raised  so  veD,  as  hj 

~  BUTiM.  allowing    them   fnsfi    access   to 

minute  Insect  dainties ;  hence,  the  suitableness  of  a  vom-oat 

hotbed  for  them  during  the  first  month  or  six  weeks.     Tbey 

are  thus  positively  serviceable  creatures  to  the  fanner,  as  hr 

as  their  limited  range  extends;   and  stiU  more  so  to  the 

gardener  and  the  nurseryman,  as  they  will  save  varioos  garden 

crops  from  injuries  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

The  fowl  commonly  known   as  the  Bantam  is  a  small, 

elegantly-formed,  and  handsomely  tinted  Tariety,  evideatlf 

but  remotely  allied  to  the  game  breed,  and  fiiroiahed  with 

feathers  to  the  toes. 

Th«  AriuoAif  Bantajl  The  cook  of  this  yariety  Is  red 
upon  the  neck,  back,  and  hackles;  tail,  black  and  erect, 
studded  with  glossy  green  feathers  upon  the  sides;  breast, 
black  ground  spotted  with  yellow,  like  the  Golden  Pheasant; 
comb,  single ;  cheeks,  white  or  silvery ;  the  pullet  is  entitel; 
bbck,  except  the  inside  of  the  wing-tipa,  which  is  perfitetiy 
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^rlite.  Tn  ^t»,  tiiej  compare  with  the  common  pigeon,  being 
"WTj  amftll ;  tbeir  wings  are  about  two  ini^ea  long^than  their 
.bodies ;  and  their  legs  dark  and  destinite  of  fea^ere.     They  sre 

very  quiet,  and  of  decided  benefit  In  gardens,  in  destroying  Imga. 
These  Bymmetrically-fonned  birds  are  highly  prized,  both  by 

tta  fancier  and  the  practical  tnan,  and  the  pnre-bloods  are 

very  rare.     They  weigh  ftom  eight  to  twelve  onnceB  each  for . 

Uie  hens ;  mad  the  oockg,  flrom  sixteen  to  twenty  oancee. 

THa   BOLTOir   GBAT. 

These  fowls — called,  also,  Dntch  Erery-day  Layers,  Pen- 

c01ed  Dntcli  fowl,  Chittaprats,  and,  in  PeonaylTuiia,  Cnol* 


i  original^  imported  from  Holland  to  BoltoB,  a 
town  in  I^neaahbe,  Bnglaad,  wheaee  they  were  named. 


14  vovxan  and  tasm  miauLBMB. 

They  are  small  sized,  short  in  the  leg,  and  pfamp  in  the 
make ;  color  of  the  genuine  kind»  inyariablj  pore  white  in  the 
whole  cappel  of  the  neck ;  the  body  white,  thidiiy  spotted 
with  bhick,  sometimes  running  into  a  grizzle,  with  one  or  more 
black  bars  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  A  good  cock  of  this 
breed  may  weigh  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  pounds ;  and  a 
^  hen  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds.- 

Tbe  superiority  of  a  hen  of  this  breed  does  not  connst  so 
much  in  rapid  as  in  continued  laying.  She  may  not  produce 
as  many  eggs  in  a  month  as  some  other  kinds,  but  she  will,  it 
js  claimed,  lay  more  months  in  the  year  than  probably  any 
other  variety.  They  are  said  to  be  very  hardy;  but  tbefr 
eggs,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  are  rather  watery  and  in- 
hutritiouB. 


THS   BIilTB  BTTV. 

The  variety  known  under  this  name  originated  in  Donet- 
sbire,  England.  They  are  under  the  average  size,  rather 
slenderly  made,  of  a  soft  and  pleasing  bluish-dun  color,  the 
neck  being  darker,  with  high,  single  combs,  deeply  serrated. 
The  cock  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  hen,  but  has,  in  addition, 
some  handsome  dark  stripes  in  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail, 
and  sometimes  a  few  golden,  or  even  scarlet  marks,  on  the 
wings.  They  are  exceedingly  impudent,  fianiBaTi  and  pug- 
nacious. 

The  hens  are  good  Uyers,  wanting  to  sit  after  laying  a 

moderate  number  of  eggs,  and  proving  attentive  and  carebl 

'  rearers  of  their  own  chickens,  but  rather  savage  to  those  of 

other  hens.    The  eggs  are  small  and  shorty  tapering  alightlf 

at  one  end,  and  perfectly  white.    The  chickens,  on  first 
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comlag  from  the  egg,  sometimes  bear  a  resembluioe  to  the 
gray  and  yellow  catkin  of  the  willow,  being  of  a  soft  bhiish 
graji  mixed  with  a  little  ydlow  here  and  there. 

Some  class  tbcuft  birds  among  the  game  fowls,  not  recog- 
nising them  as  a  distinct  race,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  there 
are  Blue  Dun  iSamilies  belonging  to  several  breeds— the 
Spanish,  the  Polish,  the  Oame,  and  the  Hamburghs,  for  example 
— it  is  more  correct  to  refer  each  Blue  Dnn  to  its  own  proper 
anoestiy. 

The  Ghittagong  is  a  very  superior*  bird,  showy  in  plumage, 
exceedingly  hardy,  and  of  Farious  colors.  In  some,  the  gray 
predominates,  interspersed  with  lightish  yellow  and  white 
feathers  upon  the  pullets.  The  legs  are  of  a  reddish  fledi- 
color ;  the  meat  is  delicately  white,  the  comb  large  and  single, 
wattleff  Tery  full,  wings  eood  size.  The  legs  are  more  or  less 
feathered;  ttie  model  is  £^cefnl,  carriage  proud  and  easy, 
and  action  prompt  and  determined. 

This  breed  is  the  largest  in  the  world ;  the  pullets  usually 
weighing  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  when  they  begin  to  lay, 
and  the  cocks  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  at  the  same  age.  They 
do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  smaller  hens ;  but  they 
lay  as  many  pounds  of  eggs  as  the  best  breeds.  This  breed 
has  been,  by  some,  confounded  with  the  great  Malay ;  but  the 
points  of  diiference  are  rery  noticeable.  There  is  less  oiTal ; 
the  flesh  is  finer,  although  the  size  is  greatly  increased ;  their 
fecundity  is  greater ;  and  the  offspring  arrive  earlier  at  ma- 
turity than  in  the  common  Malay  variety. 

There  is  also  a  red  variety  of  the  Chittagong,  which  is 
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ratber  sinftHer  than  the  graj.  These  baye  legs  sometimes 
yellow  and  eometfmes  blue;  the  latter  color,  perhaps,  from 
some  mixture  with  the  dark  ranety ;  the  wings  and  tail  are 
short.  Sometfmea  there  is  a  rose-colored  comb,  and  a  top- 
knot, through  crossing.  This  variety  maj  weigh  sixteen  or 
eighteen  pounds  a  pair,  as  ordinarily  bred.  The  eggs  are 
large  and  rich,  but  not  very  abundant^  and  they  do  not  hatch 
remarkably  well. 

There  is,  besides,  a  dark-red  variety ;  the  hens  yellow  or 
brown,  with  single  serrated  comb,  and  no  top-knot;   legs 
heavily  feathered,  the  feathers  black  and  the  legs  yeUow 
The  cock  is  black  on  the  breast  and  thighs. 

The  Chittagongs  are  generally  quite  leggy,  standing  some 
twenty-six  inches  high ;  and  the  hens  twenty-two  indies.  A 
first  cross  with  the  Shanghae  makes  a  very  large  and  valuable 
bird  for  the  table,  but  not  for  breeding  purposes. 


i 

THB  OOOHUr   CHINA. 

The  Cochin  China  fowl  are  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
Queen  Yictoria  from  the  East  Indies.  In  order  to  promots 
their  propagation,  her  majesty  made  presents  of  them  occa- 
sionally to  such  persons  as  she  supposed  likely  to  appreciate 
them.  They  differ  very  little  in  their  qualities,  habits,  and 
general  appearance  from  the  Shanghaes,  to  which  they  aie 
undoubtedly  nearly  related.  The  egg  is  nearly  the  same 
size,  shape,  and  color ;  both  have  an  equal  development  of 
comb  and  wattles — ^the  Cochins  slightly  differing  frt>m  tbe 
Shanghaes,  chiefly  in  being  somewhat  ftiller  and  deeper  in  tbe 
breast,  not  quite  so  deep  in  the  quarter,  and  being  usually 
smooth-legged ;  while  the  Shanghaes,  generally,  are  more  or 
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lefls  heavily  feadiered.     The  plomage  1b  much  the  same  in 

both  cases;  aod  the  crow  in  both  ia  equally  bodotoub  and 

proIdDged,  diSeriog  considerably  from  that  of  the  Qreat  Malay. 

The  cock  has  a  large,  upright,  alngle,  deeply-iadentedxtHiib, 


very  mach  resembling  that  of  the  Black  SpaDish,  and,  whea 
in  high  condition,  of  quite  as  brilliant  a  scarlet ;  like  him,  also, 
be  has  ssmetimea  a  very  large  white  ear-hole  on  each  cheek, 
which,  if  not  an  indiepeoeable  or  evea  a  required  qnaliGcation, 
ifl,  however,  to  be  preferred,  for  beanty  at  leasi  The  wattles 
are  large,  wide,  and  pendent.  The  legs  are  of  a  pale  Qesb- 
color;  some  specimens  hare  them  yellow,  which  is  ol^Jection- 
'  able.  The  fbatfaera  on  the  breast  and  sides  are  of  a  bright 
89  SS7 
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chestnut-brown,  large  and  well-defined,  giving  a  scalj  or  im* 
bricated  appearance  to  those  parts.  The  hackle  of  the  neck 
is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown ;  the  lower  feathers  being  tipped 
with  dark  brown,  so  as  to  give  a  spotted  appearance  to  the 
neck.  The  tail-feathers  are  black,  and  darkly  iridescent  ^ 
back,  scarlet-orange;  back-hackle,  yellow-orange.  It  is^  in 
short,  altogether  a  flame-colored  bird.  Both  sexes  are  lower 
in  the  leg  than  either  the  Black  Spanish  or  the  Malay, 

The  hen  approaches  in  her  build  more  nearly  to  the  Dorking 
than  to  any  other  breed,  except  that  the  tail  is  rery  small  and 
proportionately  depressed ;  it  is  smaller  and  more  horizontal 
than  in  any  other  fowl.  Her  comb  is  of  moderate  size, 
almost  small;  she  has,  also,  a  small,  while  ear-hole.  Her 
coloring  is  flat,  being  composed  of  various  shades  of  very  ligbt 
brown,  with  light  yellow  on  the  neck.  Her  appearance  is 
quiet,  and  only  attracts  attention  by  its  extreme  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  compactness. 

The  eggs  average  about  two  ounces  each     They  are  smootliv 

of  an  oval  shape,  equally  rounded  at  each  end,  and  of  a  ridi 

buff  color,  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Silver  Pheasant. 

The  newly-hatched  chickens  appear  very  lai^  in  proportion 

to  the  size  of  the  egg.     They  have  light,  flesh-colored  Inlla, 

feet,  and  legs,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  down,  of  the  hue 

commonly  called  "  carroty."    They  are  not  less  thrifty  than 

any  other  chickens,  and  feather  somewhat  more  unifprmly  than 

either  the  Black  Spanish  or  the  Malay.    It  is,  however,  most 

desirable  to  batch  these— as  well  as  other   large-growing 

varieties — as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible ;  even  so  soon  as 

the  end  of  February.     A  peculiarity  in  the  cockerels  is^  that 

fhey  do  not  show  even  the  rudiments  of  their  tail-featheis  till 
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thejr  are  oearlj  full-grown.  Thej  iiwrease  so  rapidlj  in  oihet 
dixectioDSy  that  there  is  no  material  to  spare  for  the  production 
of  tbeae  decorative  appendages. 

The  merits  of  this  breed  are  such  that  ft  may  safety  bo 
recommended  to  people  residing  in  the  country.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  it  is  less  desirable,  as  the  light  tone  of  its 
plumage  would  show  every  mark  of  dirt  and  defilement ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  sit  would  be  an  inconvenience, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  families  with  whom  perpetual  layers 
are  most  in  requisition.  Expense  apart,  they  are  equal  or 
superior  to  any  other  fowl  for  the  table ;  their  flesh  is  dcUcate, 
^hite,  tender,  an^  well  flavored. 


THX   CtrOKOO. 

The  fowl  so  termed  in  Norfolk,  England,  is,  very  probably, 
an  old  and  distinct  variety;  although  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  mere  Barn-door  fowls — ^that  is,  the  merely  acci^ 
dental  result  of  promiscuous  crossing. 

The  name  probably  originated  from  its  barred  plumage, 
which  resembles  that  on  the  breast  of  the  Cuckoo.  The  pre- 
vailing  color  is  it  slaty  blue,  undulated,  and  softly  shaded  with 
white  all  over  the  body,  forming  bands  of  various  widths. 
The  comb  is  very  small ;  irides,  bright  orange ;  feet  and  legs, 
light  flesh-color.  The  hens  are  of  a  good  size ;  the  eocks  are 
large,  approaching  the  heaviest  breeds  in  weight.  The 
chickens,  at  two  or  three  months  old,  exhibits  the  barred 
plumage  even  more  perfectly  than  the  full-grown  birds.  The 
eggs  average  about  two  ounces  each,  are  white,  and  of  porce- 
lain smoothness.      The  newly-hatched  chickens   are    gray. 
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much  resembling  those  of  the  Silver  Pola&ds,  except  in  the 
color  of  the  feet  and  legs.  ' 

This  hreed  supplies  an  unfailing  troop  of  good  layers,  good 
sitters,  good  mothers  and  good  feeders ;  and  is  well  worth 
promotion  in  the  poultiy-yard. 


THB   BOKIZnQtTS. 

This  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  distinct  and  permanent  variety, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  Dunghill  Fowl.  Their  comliB 
are  generally  double — or  rose,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — and 
the  wattles  small  Their  plumage  presents,  ^1  o?er,  a  sort 
oT  greenish  appearance,  from  a  peculiar  ar^gement  of  Uae 
and  white  feathers,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  tbe 
variety ;  although,  in  some  specimens,  the  plumage  is  inevita- 
bly gray  in  both  cock  and  hen.  They  are  very  hardy,  healthj, 
excellent  layers,  and  capital  incubator&  No  fowl  have  better 
stood  the  tests  of  mixing  without  deteriorating  than  the  pure 
Dominique. 

Their  name  is  taken  from  the  island  of  Dominica,  firom 
which  they  are  reported  to  have  been  imported.  Take  all  in 
all,  they  are  one  of  the  very  best  breeds  of  fowl  which  we 
have ;  and  although  they  do  not  come  in  to  laying  so  young 
as  the  Spanish,  they  are  far  better  sitters  and  nursers. 


This  has  been  termed  the  Capon  Fowl  of  England.    It 

forms  the  chief  supply  for  the.  London  market,  and  is  dia* 

tinguished  by  a  white  or  flesh-colored  smooth  leg,  armed  with 

five,  instead  of  four  toes,  on  each  foot     Its  fltoh^is  extremely 

delicate,  especially  after  caponization ;  and  it  has  the  advaa* 
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tags  OTer  some  other  fowls  of  feeding  rapidly,  and  prowing  f> 
B  very  respectable  eize  when  properly  managed. 

For  tJiose  who  wish  to  stock  their  poultry  juia  with  fowla 
of  the  aiat  desirable  ali^ie  and. size,  clothed  in  rich  and 
▼arigated  plumage,  and,  not  expecting  perfection,  are  willing 
to  overlook  one  or  two  other  points,  the  Speckled  Dorkings 
— so  caljed  from  the  town  ot  Surrey,  ^glaud,  which  broug^ 
them  into  modern 
repute — ehould 
be  selected.    The 
bens,  in  addlUoa 
to      their      gay 
colors,     hare    a 
large,    vertically 
flat  comb,  which, 
when  they  are  ia 
high  health,  adds 
veiy    much    to 

their  brilliant  ap-  wam  vounsa. 

pearsDce,  particularly  if  seen  In  bright  sunshine.  The  cock* 
are  magnificent.  The  most  goi^eous  hues  are  lavished  upoa 
them,  which  their  great  eize  and  peculiarly  square-built  form 
display  to  tlie  greatest  advantage.  Their  legs  are  short ;  their 
breast  broad ;  there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  offal ;  and  the 
good,  profitable  flesh  is  abundant.  The  cocks  may  be  brought 
to  considerable  weight,  and  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  tbeir 
neat  are  inferior  to  none.  Tbe  agga  are  produced  in  reason- 
able abundance ;  and,  though  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
Spanish  hens,  may  fairly  be  called  large. 

Tbey  are  not  everlasting  layers,  but  at  due  or  eonvenienfe 
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intervals  manifest  the  desire  of  sitting.    In  this  respect^  thej^ 

are  steady  and  good  mothers  when  the  little  ones  appear. 

Thej  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  fowl,  ezeept  the 

Malay,  to  hatch  superabondant  turkeys'  eggs ;  as  ^ir  siae 

aod^  bulk  enable  them  to  afford  warmth  and  shelter  to  the 

young  for  a  Icmg  period.    For  the  same  reason,  spare  gooee 

egg;8  may  be  entrusted  to  Uhem. 

With  all  these  merits,  however,  they  are  not  found  to  be  a 

profitable  breed,  if  kept  thorough-bred  and  unmixed.    Their 

powers  seem  to  ftdl  at  an  early  age.     They  are  also  apt  to 

pine  away  and  die  just  at  the  point  of  reaching  maturity. 

They  appear  at  a  certain  epoch  to  be  seized  with  consumption 

»-4n  the  Speckled  Dorking^  the  lungs  seeming  to  be-the  seat 

of  the  disease.     The  White  Dorkings  are,  however,  hardy  and 

active  birds,  and  are  not  subject  to  couBumptioo  or  pmy  odier 

disease. 
As  mothers,  an  objection  to  the  l)orklng8  is,  that  they  are 

too  heavy  and  clumsy  to  rear  the  chickens  of  sny  smaller  and 

more  delicate  bird  than  themselves.    Pheasants,  partridges, 

bantams,  and  Ghiinea  fowl  are  trampled  under  foot  and  crushed, 

if  in  the  least  weakly.     The  hen,  in  her  affectionate  industry 

in  scratching  for  grub,  kicks  her  smallest  nurslings  right  and 

left,  and  leaves  them  sprawling  on  their  backs;  and  before 

they  are  a  month  old,  half  of  them  will  be  muddled  to  death 

with  this  rough  kindness. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Dorkings  are  still  in  high 

favor ;  but  a  ^oss  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  true 

breed.    A  glossy,  energetic  game*cock,  with  Dorking  hens, 

produces  chickens  in  size  and  beauty  little  inferior  to  their 

maternal  parentage,  and  much  more  robust     The  supemn- 
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menffj  toe  on  eacli  foot  almost  always  disappears  with  die 
first  cross ;  but  it  is  a  point  which  can  very  well  be  spared 
withoat  mach  disadvantage.  In  other  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  file  newly-hatched  chickens  is  scarcely  altered.  The 
eggs  of  the  Dorkings  are  large,  pare  white,  rery  mudi 
rounded,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  at  each  end.  The  chickens 
are  brownish-yellow,  with  a  bioad  brown  stripe  down  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  a  narrower  one  on  each  side ;  feet  and 

* 

legs  yellow. 

Thx  Fawk-colorsd  DoBKiNa.  The  fowl  bearing  this  name 
is  a  cross  between  the  white  Dorkmg  and  the  fawn-colored 
Turkish  fowl.  They  are  of  lofty  carriage,  handsome,  and 
healthy.  The  males  of  this  breed  weigh  fh>m  eight  to  nine 
pounds,  and  the  females  from  six  to  seven ;  and  they  come  to 
maturity  early  for  so  large  a  fowl.  Their  tails  are  shorter 
and  their  eggs  darker  than  those  of  other  Dorkings ;  their  flesh 
is  fine  and  their  eggs  rich.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fowl  known,  as  the  size  is  readily  increased  without  diminish- 
ing the  fineness  of  the  flesh. 

The  Black  Dorking.  The  bodies  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
large  size,  with  the  usual  proportions  of  the  race,  and  of  a  jet- 
black  color.  The  neck-feathers  of  some  of  the  cocks  are 
tinged  with  a  bright  gold  color,  and  those  of  some  of  the  hens 
bear  a  silvery  complexion.  Their  combs  are  usually  double, 
and  very  short,  though  sometimes  cuppeA,  rose,  or  single, 
with  wattles  small ;  and  they  are  usually  very  red  about  the 
head.  Their  tails  are  rather  shorter  and  broader  than  most 
of  the  race,  and  they  feather  rather  slowly.  Their  legs  are 
short  and  black,  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  bottom  of 

which  is  sometimes  yellow.     The  two  back  toes  are  very 
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distinct,  starting  from  the  foot  separately ;  and  there  ie  fire* 
qaently  a  part  of  an  extra  toe  between  the  two. 

This  breed  commenoe  laying  when  very  yonng,  and  are 
reiy  thrifty  layers  during  winter.  Their  eggs  ace  of  *  kigo 
020,  and  hatch  well ;  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  as  their  cokff 
indicates,  and  for  the  product  are  considered  among  the  most 
Talnable  of  the  Dorking  breed. 


This  is  sometimes  called  the  Bam-door*fowl,  and  is  diarae' 
terized  by  a  thin,  serrated,  upright  comb,  and  wattles  hanging 
from  each  side  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  tail  rises  in  an  arch, 
above  the  level  of  the  rump ;  the  feathers  of  the  rump  are  long 
and  line-like ;  and  the  color  is  fineljr  variegated.  The  female^ 
comb  and  wattles  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  cock;  she  is 
less  in  size,  and  her  colors  are  more  dull  and  sombre. 

In  the  best  specimens  of  this  variety,  the  legs  shoald  be 
white  and  smooth,  like  those  of  the  Dorking,  and  their  bodies 
round  and  plump.  Being  mongrels,  they  breed  all  colors,  and 
are  usually  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  per  pair. 


THB   FBIZZIiBB   VOWIi. 

This  fowl  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Japan, 

and,  by  an  equally  common  error,  is  frequently  called  the 

"  Friesland,"  under  the  apprehension  that  it  is  derived  from 

that  place.     Its  name,  however,  originates  from  its  peoulisr 

appearance.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  an  aboriginal 

variety,  or  merely  a  peculiar  instance  of  the  morphology  of 

feathers ;  the  circumstance  that  there  are  also  frizzled  Bantams, 

would  seem  to  make  in  favor  of  the  latter  position. 
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^  The  fefttbers  are  ruffled  or  frizzled,  and  tbe  reversion  makes 
tbem  peeuliarly  vusceptible  of  cold  and  wet,  eince  their 
pfaunage  is  if  little  use  as  clothing.  Thej  have  tboB  the 
demerit  of  being  tender  as  well  as  ngly.  In  good  specimen^ 
arery  feather  looks  as  if  it  had  been  curled  the  wrong  way 
^with  a  pair  of  hot  curling-irons.  The  plumage  is  variegated 
in  its  colors ;  and  there  are  two  varieties,  called  the  Black  and 
White  Frizzled.  The  stock,  which  is  rather  curious  than 
valuable,  is  retained  in  this  country  more  by  importation  than 
hj  rearing. 

Some  writers  say  that  this  variety  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
that  it  exists  in  a  domestic  state  throughout  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  all  the  Philippine  islands,  where  it  succeeds  well.  It  is, 
according  to  such,  uncertajp  in  what  country  it  is  still  found 


THB   QAMB   FOWL. 

It  is  probable  that  these  fowl,  like  other  choice  varieties, 

are  natives  of  India.     It  is  certain  that  in  that  country  an 

original  race  of  some  fowl  exists,  at  the  present  day,  bearing  in 

full  perfection  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  species. 

In  India,  as  is  well  known,  the  natives  are  infected  with  a 

passion  for  cocl(-fighting.    These  fowls  are  carefully  bred  for 

this  barbarous  amusement,  and  the  finest  birds  become  articles 

'  of  great  value.    'In  Sumatra,  the  inhabitants  are  so  much 

addicted  to  the  cruel  spcArts  to  which  these  fowls  are  devoted, 

that  instances  are  recorded  of  men  staking  not  only  their 

property  upon  the  issue  of  a  fight,  but  even  their  wives  and 

children.     The  Chinese  are  likewise  passionately  fond  of  this 

pastime;  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
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coDDtries  profeeeiDg  tiw   MusBulm&a    creed     ^le    Romsin 

iatrodncad  the  practice  into  Britain,  in  whldi  coantry  tit« 

eMiest   reeord- 

ed     cock-^gfat 

datM    back   to 

i  About  the  jett 

1 1100.  laMexi- 

loo   and    the 

'  SoQtb     ADWri- 

can  cooDtnesft 

\  l8StiUaD«t(oiwI 

■miuemeac. 
:     The    gama 

^  ftlWllBODeofflM 

*"^  formed     and 

beautifally  colored  of  oar  domestic  breeds  of  poultry;  and  in 
its  fonn,  aspect,  and  that  extraordinary  courage  which  cfaarac- 
torlzes  its  natural '  disposition,  exhibits  all  that  either  the 
naturalist  or  the  sportsman  would  at  once  reco^ize  as  the 
purest  tf  pe  of  high  blood,  embodying,  in  short,  all  the  most 
indubitable  characteristics  of  gallinaceous  aristocracy. 

It  is  somewhat  iuferior  in  size  to  other  breeds,  and  in  its 
shape  approximates  more  closely  to  the  elegance  and  light- 
ness of  form  usually  characteristic  of  a  pure  and  uncontami* 
nated'  race.  Amongst  poultry,  he  is' what  the  Arabian  is 
amongst  horses,  the  high-bred  Short-horn  amongst  cattle,  sod 
the  fleet  greyhound  amoagat  the  canine  race. 

The  flesh  is  beautifully  white,  as  well  as  tender  and  delicatf. 
The  hens  are  excellent  layers,  and  although  the  eggs  are  under 
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tbe  average  size,  they  are  not  to  be  rarpasisfed  in  excellence  of 
flavor.  Such  being  the  character  of  this  yariety  of  fowl,  it 
'woold  doubtless  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it 
ic^.were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  attending  the  rearing  of  the 
young ;  their  pugnacity  being  such,  that  a  brood  is  scaicely 
fettthered  before  at  lea^t  (Mie-half  ase  killed  or  blinded  by 
fighting.  ' 

With  proper  care,  however,  most  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
apprehended  may  be  avoided.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to 
perpetuate  the  race,  for  uses  the  most  important  and  valuable. 
Asa  cross  with  other  breeds,  they  are  invaluable  in  improving 
the  fiavor  of  tbe  flesh,  which  is  an  invariable  consequence* 
The  plumage  of  all  fowl  related  to  them  is  increased  in 
brilliancy ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  very  prolific,  and  the  ^gs 
are  always  enriched. 

Ths  Hexioak  fliv-oocK.  This  unique  bree^  is  a  favorite 
variety  with  the  Mexicans,  who  term  them  Hen-cocks  from 
the  fact  that  the  male  birds  have  short,  broad  tails,  and,  in 
color  and  plumage,  the  appearance  of  the  hens  of  the  same 
variety,  differing  only  in  the  comb,  which  is  very  large  and 
erect  in  the  cock,  and  small  in  the  hen.  They  are  generally 
pheasant-colored,  with  occasional  changes  in  plumage  from  a 
light  yellow  to  a  dark  gray ;  and,  in  some  instances,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  black  tail-feathers  and  breast^  as  well  as  an  incli« 
nation  to  gray^and  light  yellow,  and  with  a  slight  approxima- 
tion to  red  hackles  in  some  rare  instances. 

This  variety  has  a  strong  frame,  and  very  large  and  muscular 
thighs.  The  cocks  are  distinguished  by  large,  upright  combs, 
strong  bills,  and  very  large,  lustrous  eyes.     Tbe  legs  vary 

from  a  dirty  to  a  dark-green  color.     The  hen  does  not  ma- 
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terially  differ  in  api>earance  fram  the  cock.  Tfaej  are  as  good 
layers  and  sitters  as  any  other  game  breed,  and  are  good 
nurses. 

The  Wild  Indian  Gams.  This  variety  was  ortginallj'  im* 
ported  into  this  country  from  Calcutta.  The  hen  has  a  long 
neck,  like  a  wild  goosey  neither  comb  nor  wattles;  of  a  daxk^ 
glossy  green  color ;  very  short  fan  tail ;  lofty  in  carriage,  trim 
built,  and  wild  in  general  appearance ;  legs  very  large  and 
long,  spotted  with  blue ;  ordinary  weight  from  four  and  a  half 
to  six  pouuds.  As  a  layer,  she  is  equal  to  other  fowls  of  the 
game  variety. 

The  cock  stands  as  high  as  a  large  turkey,  and  weighs  niae 
pounds  and  upward ;  the  plumage  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  inter- 
spersed  with  spots  of  glossy  green ;  comb  very  small ;  no 
wattles ;  and  bill  unlike  every  other  fowl,  except  the  hen. 

Thx  Spanish  Gams.    This  variety  is  called  the  Bingltsh 

fowl  by  some  writers.     It  is  more  slender  in  the  body,  tbo 

neck,  the  bill,  and  the  legs,  than  the  other  varieties,  and  the 

colors,  particularly  of  the  cock,  are  very  bright  and  showy. 

The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  delicate,  and  on  this  account 

marketable ;  the  eggs  are  small,  and  extremely  delicate.     The 

plumage  is  very  beautiful — a  clear,  dark  red,  very  bright^ 

extending  from  the  back  to  the  extremities,  while  the  breast 

is  beautifully  black.     The  upper  convex  side  of  the  wing  is 

equally  red  and  black,  and  the  whole  of  the  tail-feathers  white. 

The  beak  and  legs  are  black ;  the  eyes  resemble  jet  beads,  very 

ftill  and  brilliant ;  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  head  gives  a 

most  ferocious  expression. 

8i8 
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•     The  GuBlderland  fowl  were  originallf  Imported  iato  this 
eountry  from  the  north  of  Holland,  where  they  are  euppoeed 
to  b»T«  originated. 
They  are    very 
Bymmetrioai  in 
form,  and  gracefal 
in   their   motions. 
TThey    have     one 
noticeable  pecali- 
■ritf,  which  con- 
Bists  in  the  absence 
of  a  comb  in  either 
sex.     This  is  re- 
placed by  an  indentation  on  the  top  of  the  bead ;  and  fhnn  the 
extreme  end  of  this,  at  the  bock,  a  small  spike  of  feathers 
rises.     This  adds  greatly  to  the  beaaty  of  the  fowl.     The 
presence  of  the  male  ia  especially  dignified,  and  the  female  la 
little  inferior  in  carriage. 

The  plamage  ia  of  a  beautiful  black,  tJnged  with  blue,  of 
Tery  rich  appearance,  and  bearing  a  brilliant  gloss.  The  legs 
are  black,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  slightly  feathered. 
Crosses  with  the  Shanghae  have  heavily  feathered  legs.  Tho 
wattles  are  of  good  size  in  the  cock,  while  those  of  the  hen  are 
slightly  less.  The  flesh  is  fine,  of  white  color,  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  eggs  are  la^  and  delicat« — the  shell  being 
thicker  than  ia  those  of  most  other  fowls — and  are  mnch 
pnzed  for  ^eir  good  qualities.  The  hens  are  great  layers, 
seldom  inclining  to  sit  Their  weight  ia  from  fire  pounds  for 
the  pnUets,  to  aerea  poaada  for  the  cooka. 
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The  OueUerlands,  in  short,  poBsees  ^I  th«  diancteristics 
of  &  perfect  breed  ;  and  in  breeding  them,  tiaa  is  demonstrsted 
b;  tbe  uniform  aspect  which  is  observable  in  their  descendaats. 
They  sre  light  and  active  Unls,  and  are  not  enrp»aBed,  in 
point  of  beaaty  and  utility,  by  ^ny  breed  known  in  this 
country.  The  only  objection,  indeed,  which  has  been  mised 
against  them  is  the  tenderness  of  tbe  chickens.  With  a  degree 
of  care,  however,  equal  to  their  value,  this  dtfBcnlty  can  be 
surmounted,  and  the  breed  muBt  be  highly  appreciated  by  bH 
who  have  &  taste  for  beauty,  and  who  desire  fine  fleefa  and 
loscions  eggs. 

THm   SFAJVaXJBD   HAKBUBOH. 

The  Spangled  Hamburgh  fowl  are  divided  into  two  Torieties, 

the    distinctire 

characteriatia 

being    slight, 

and   almost 

dependent  upon 

color;     these 

varieties     are 

termed    the 

QoMen  aod  83- 

ver- Spangled, 

The    Oolden 

Spangled  is  one 

(^  no  ordinary 

»«™™«»«»™.  beaoty;     it    Is 

well  and  very  neatly  made,  has  a  good  body,  and  no  very 

great  offal     On  the  crest,  immediately  above  tbe  beak,  are 
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two  small,  fleshy  horns,  resembling,  to  some  extent,  an  abor- 
tive-comb.   Above  this  crest,  and  occupying  the  place  of  a 
comb,  is  a  very  large  br9wn  or  yellow  taft,  the  feathers  com- 
posing it  darkening  toward  their  extremities.    Under  the  in- 
sertion of  the  lower  mandible — or  that  portion  of  the  neck 
corresponding  to  the  chin  in  man — is  a  tall,  dark-colored  taft, 
somewhat  resembling  a  beard.     The  wattles  are  very  small ; 
the  comb,  as  in  other  high-crested  fowls,  is  very  diminative ; 
and  the  skin  and  flesh  white.    The  hackles  on  the  neck  are  of 
a  brilliant  orange,  or  golden  yellow ;  and  the  general  ground- 
color of  the  body  is  of  the  same  hue,  but  somewhat  darker. 
The  thighs  are  of  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  shade,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  are  of  a  bluish  gray. 

In  the  Silver-spangled  variety,  the  only  perceptible  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  ground  color  is  a  silvery  white.  The  ex- 
tremity and  a  portion  of  the  extreme  margin  of  each  feather 
are  black,  presenting,  when  in  a  state  of  rest^  the  appearance 
of  regular  semicircular  marks,  or  spangles — and  hence  the 
name,  "Spangled  Hamburgh;"  the  varieties  being  termed 
gold  or  silver^  according  to  the  prevailing  color  being  bright 
yellow,  or  silvery  white. 

The  eggs  are  of  moderate  size,  but  abundant;  chickens 
easily  reared.  In  mere  excellence  of  flesh  and  as  layers,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  Dorking  or  the  Spanish.  They  weigh  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  pounds  for  the  male,  and 
three  and  a  half  for  the  female.     The  former  stands  some 

twenty  inches  in  height,  and  the  latter  about  eighteen  inches. 
351 
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THX   JAVA. 

The  Great  Java  fowl  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country  in  its 
puritj.  They  are  of  a  black  or  dark  «Qbum  color,  with  verj 
large,  thick  legs,  single  comb  and  wattles.  They  are  good 
layers,  and  their  eggs  are  very  large  and  well-flavored ;  their 
gait  is  slow  and  majestic.  They  are,  in  fact,  amongst  the  most 
valuable  fowls  in  the  country,  and  are  frequently  described  as 
Spanish  fowls,  than  which  nothing  is  more  erroneoua 

They  are  as  distinctly  an  original  breed  asthe  pure-blooded 
Great  Malay,  and  possess  about  the  same  qualities  as  to 
excellence,  but  fall  rather  short  of  them  in  beauty.  Some, 
however,  consider  the  pure  Java  superior  to  all  other  large 
fowls,  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned.  Their  plumage  is 
decidedly  rich. 

VUJD   JSEBSlST-BLirB. 

The  color  of  this  variety  is  light-blue,  sometimes  approach- 
ing to  dun  ;  the  tail  and  wings  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the 
common  fowl ;  its  legs  are  of  various  colors,  generally  black, 
sometimes  lightly  feathered.  Of  superior  specimens,  the 
cocks  weigh  from  seven  to  nine  pounds,  and  the  hens  from 
six  to  eight 

They  are  evidently  mongrels;  and  though  once  much 
esteemed,  they  have  been  quite  neglected,  so  far  as  breeding 
from  them  is  concerned,  since  the  introduction  of  the  purer 
breeds,  as  the  Shanghaes  and  the  Cochin-Chinas. 


THB   ZiABK-CBSBTJDB   FOWIh 

This  breed  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Polish  fowl ; 

but  the  shape  of  the  crest,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the 
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bird,  18  different.  This  variety,  of  whatever  color  it  may  be,  is 
of  a  peculiar  taper-form,  inclining  forward,  with  a  moderately 
depressed,  backward-directed  crest,  and  deficient  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  legs  and  feet  so  conspicuous  in  the  Polands ;  the 
latter  are  of  more  upright  carriage  and  of  a  more  squarely- 
built  frame.  Perhaps  a  good  distinction  between  the  two 
varieties  is,  that  the  Lark-crested  have  an  occipital  crest,  and 
the  Poland  more  of  a  frontal  one. 

They  are  of  various  colors :  pure  snow  white,  brown  with 
yellow  hackles,  and  black.  The  white  is,  perhaps,  moire  bril- 
liant than  is  seen  in  any  other  domesticated  gallinaceous  bird, 
being  much  more  dazzling  than  that  of  the  White  Guinea 
Fowl,  or  the  White  Pea  Fowl  This  white  variety  is  in  great 
esteem,  having  a  remarkably  neat  and  lively  appearance  when 
rambling  about  a  homestead.  They  look  very  clean  and 
attractive  when  dressed  for  market;  ^an  old  bird,  cleverly 
trussed,  will  be,  apparently,  as  delicate  and  transparent  in 
skin  and  flesh  as  an  ordinary  chicken.  Thair  feathers  are  also 
more  salable  than  those  from  darker  colored  fowls.  They 
are  but  little,  if,  indeed,  any,  more  tender  than  other  kinds 
raised  near  the  barn-door ;  they  are  in  every  way  preferable  to 
the  White  Dorkings. 

In  the  cocks,  a  single,  apright  comb  sometimes  almost 
entirely  Ukes  the  place  of  the  crest;  the  bens,  too,  vary  in 
tbis  respect^  some  having  not  more  than  half  a  doz^  feathers 
in  their  head-dress. 

If  they  were  not  of  average  merit,  as  to  their  laying  and 
sitting  qualifications,  they  would  not  retain  the  favor  they  do 
with  the  thrifty  house-wives  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  culti* 
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TBB    UAX^T. 

This  majestic  bird  is  foUDd  on  the  peninsala  from  which  it 
derivea  its  name,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  maaj,  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  wild  and  domesticated  races  of  fowls. 


Something  rery  like  them  is,  indeed,  still  to  be  fognd  Is  tte 
East.  This  native  Indian  bird — the  Oigantic  Cock,  the  KtUm 
Cock  of  Earopeans — often  stands  considerably  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  crown  of  the  bead  to  the  ground.  The  c<mib 
extends  backward  in  a  line  with  the  eyes ;  it  is  thick,  a  littls 
elevated,  rounded  Dpon  the  top,  and  has  almost  the  appey^ 
ancfi  01  having  been  cat  oB,    The  wattlea  of  (be  UKtor  OModlh 
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bles  are  oomparatirelj  small,  and  the  throat  is  bare.  Pale, 
golden-reddish  hackles  ornament  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  some  of  these  spring  before  the  bare  part 
of  the  throat    The  middle  of  the  back  and  smaller  wing- 

• 

corerts  are  deep  chestnut,  the  webs  of  the  feathers  disunited ; 
pale  reddish-yellow,  long,  drooping  hackles  coTer  the  rump 
and  base  of  the  tail,  which  last  is  very  ample,  and  entirely  of 
a  glossy  green,  of  which  color  are  the  wing-coverts ;  the 
secondaries  and  quills  are  pale  reddish-yellow  on  their  outer 
webs.  All  the  under  parts  are  deep  glossy  blackish-green, 
with  high  reflections ;  the  deep  chestnut  of  the  base  of  the , 
feathers  appears  occasionally,  and  gives  a  mottled  and  inter- 
rupted appearance  to  those  parts. 

The  weight  of  the  Malay,  in  general,  exceeds  that  of  the 
Cochin-China-;  the  male  weighing,  when  full-grown,  froiii 
eleven  to  twelve,  and  even  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  female 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds ;  height,  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  inches.  They  present  no  striking  uniformity  of  plumage, 
being  of  all  shades,  from  black  to  white ;  the  more  common 
color  of  the  female  is  a  light  reddish-yellow,  with  sometimes  a 
faint  tinge  of  dunnish-blue,  especially  in  the  tail.  ' 

The\;ock  is  frequently  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  with  black 

intermingled  in  the  breast,  thighs,  and  tail.    He  has  a  sinall, 

but  thick  comb,  gcQcrally  inclined  to  one  side ;  he  should  be 

snake-headed,  and  frpe  from  the  slightest  trace  of  top-knot ; 

the  wattles  should  be  extremely  small,  even  in  an  old  bird ; 

the  legs  are  not  feathered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shanghaes,  but, 

like  them  and  the  Cochin-Chinas,  his  tail  is  small,  compared 

with  his  siae.    In  the  female,  there  is  scarcely  any  show  of 

Gomb  or  wattles.    Their  legs  are  long  and  stout ;  their  flesh  is 
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very  well  lavoied»  when  they  have  beea  proper^  Mtened ; 
and  their  eggs  are  so  large  and  rich  that  two  of  thorn  an 
equal  to  three  of  those  of  our  ordinary  fowls. 

The  Malay  cock»  iu  his  perfectioo^  is  a  remarkaUy  eoatage- 
ouB  and  strong  bird.  His  beak  is  very  thiek,  and  be  is  a 
formidable  antagonist  when  offended.  His  crow  Is  laBd, 
harsh,  and  prolongedi  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cochin-China^  bat 
broken  off  abruptly  at  the  terminatioa ;  this  is  quite  character- 
istic of  the  bird* 

The  chickens  are  at  first  very  strong,  with  yellow  legs,  and 
are  thickly  covered  with  light  brown  down ;  but,  by  the  time 
they  are  one-third  grown,  the  increase  of  their  bodies  baa  so 
far  outstripped  that  of  their  feathers,  that  they  are  half  naked 
about  the  back  and  shoulder^,  and  extremely  susceptible  <rf 
cold  and  wet  >»  The  great  secret  of  rearing  them  is,  to  ha?e 
them  hatched  very  early  indeed,  so  that  they  may  have  safely 
passed  through  this  period  of  unclothed  adolescence  during 
the  dry,  sunny  part  of  May  and  June,  and  reached  nearly  their 
full  stature  before  the  midsummer  rains  descend. 

Malay  hens  are  much  used  by  some  for  hatching  the  eggs 
of  turkeys — a  task  for  which  they  are  well  adapted  in  everf 
respect  but  one,  which  is,  that  they  will  follow  their  natural 
instinct  in  turning  off  their  chickens  at  the  usual  time,  instead 
of  retaining  charge  of  them  as  long  as  the  mother  turkey 
would  hare  done.  Ooslings  would  suffer  less  from  such  .un« 
timely  desertion. 

The  Phxasant  Malat.  This  variety  is  highly  valued  by 
many,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  con- 
siderable, but  because  it  Is  believed  to  be  a  cross  between  the 

{rfieasant  and  the  common  fowl    This  ia^  however,  an  enoiie- 
MS 
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•08  opisioii.  Hybrids  between  the  plieasittt  and  tbe  fowl  are, 
for  the  moot  pait^  absohitely  eterile ;  when  they  do  breed,  it  ie 
not  with  each  ether,  bat  with  the  stock  of  one  of  their  pro- 
genitora ;  and  the  ofbpring  of  these  eiAer  ML  or  aesimilate 
to  ono'Or  the  ether  ofiginal  type.  No  half-bred  Ihmily  is  per- 
petnatedj  np  new  breed  created,  by  hunaa  or  volncrine 
mtency. 

The  Pheaaant  Malaya  are  large,  well^flaTw^d,  good  8ittera» 
good  kyera,  geod  moibers,  and,  in  many  poiatfi,  an  omamenial 
and  deairable  stock.  Some  ob^ct  to  them  as  being  a  trifle 
tpo  long  ill  ^r  make ;  but  they  hare  a  heahby  look  of  not 
being  over*bred,  which  is  a  reconunendation  to  those  who  rear 
for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  The  eggs  vary  in  size ;  some 
are  very  large  in  snmmer,  smoothi  but  not  polished,  sometimes 
tinged  with  light  buff,  balloon-shaped,  and  without  the  aone  of 
irregularity.  The  chickens,  when  first  batched,  are  all  very 
much  alike ;  yellow,  with  a  black  mark  all  down  the  back. 
The  cock  has  a  black  tail,  with  black  on  tbe  neck  and  wings. 


THB  FIiYKPUTiC  BOOK. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  very  good  breed  of  fowls, 
produced  by  crossing  a  China  cock  with  a  hen,  a  cross 
between  the  Fawn-colored  Dorking,  the  Great  Maky,  and  tbe 
Wild  Indian. 

At  a  little  over  a  year  old,^the  cocks  stand  from  thirty-two 

to  thirty-five  inches  high,  and  weigh  about  ten  pounds ;.  and 

the  pullets  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds  each.    The 

latter  Qommence  laying  when  five  months  old,  and  prove 

themselves  very  superior  layers.    Their  eggs  are  of  a  medium 

size,  rich,  and  reddish-yellow  in  color.    Their  plumage  is  rich 
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aod  ranegatetl ;  the  cocks  usually  red  or  specUed^  and  llie 
pullets  darkish  brown.  They  have  very  fine  flesh,  and  are 
fit  for  the  table  at  an  early  age.  The  legs  are  ^ly  large, 
and  usually  blue  or  green,  but  occasionally  yellaw  or  white, 
generally  having  five  toes  upon  each  foot  Some  have  tiieir 
legs  feathered,  but  this  is  not  usuaL  They  have  large  and 
single  aombs  and  wattles,  large  cheeks,  rather  short  taib,  and 
amall  wings  in  proportion  to  their  bodiea 

They  are  domestic,  and  not  so  destructive  to  gardens  as 
emiMer  fowls.  There  is  the  same  uniformity  in  sise  and 
general  appearance,  at  the  same  age  of  the  chickens^  as  in 
those  of  the  pure  bloods  of  primary  races. 


TH3!   POLAITD. 

The  Poland,  or  Polish  fowl,  is  quite  unknown  in  the  country 
which  would  seem  to  have  suggested  the  name,  which  origi- 
nated from  some  fancied  resemblance  between  its  tufted  crest 
and  the  square-spreading  crown  of  the  feathered  caps  worn  by 
the  Polish  soldiers. 

The  breed  of  crested  fowls  is  much  esteemed  by  the  curious, 
and  is  bred  with  great  care.  Those  desirous  of  propagating 
any  singular  varieties,  separate  and  confine  the  individuals, 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  mingle  with  such  as  have  the  colors 
different  The  varieties  are  more  esteemed  in  proportion  to 
the  variety  of  the  colors,  or  the  contrast  of  the  tuft  with  the 
rest  6t  the  plumage.  Although'  the  differences  of  plumage  are 
thus  preserved  pretty  constant,  they  seem  to  owe  their  ori^n 
to  the  same  breed,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  pure  without 
careftil  superintendence.  The  cocks  are  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  un 


ut  etmmoa  flut  they  an  said  at  &  remorlEably  cheap  nto. 

Tbej  Bie  aqaally  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when 

tbeir  legs  ^fb  feathfind. 

Th«  Polish  an  chicflj  suited  for  keeping  tn  a  small  way, 

and  in  a  clean  and  gtUBj  place.     Tbey  are  certainly  not.  ao 

St  for  the  farm- 

yard,  aa    they 

bsconM  Uiaded 

and   iniaeraUe 

witii  dirt,   Oara 

sfaoold  beezer- 

eiaed  to  procure 

tbem     gennine, 

sfnee  there  is  no  , 

breed  of  fowls 

more    d  i  s  ft  g  • 

Qred  by  mon- 
grel ism  than 
this.      They 

will,     without  MLworowM. 

any  cross-breeding,  occasionally  produce  white  stock  that  are 
Tery  pretty,  and  equally  good  for  laying.  If,  however,  aa 
attempt  Is  made  to  establish  a  separate  breed,  of  them,  they 
.  become  puny  and  weak.  It  is,  therefore,  better  for  those  who 
wish  for  them  to  depend  upon  chance ;  every  brood  almost  o/ 
the  black  produces  one  white  chicken,  as  strong  and  lively  as 
the  rest 

These  fowls  are  excellent  for  the  table,  the  Sesh  being  white, 
tender,  and  Juicy;  but  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  being 
reared  in  any  numbers,  or  for  general  purposes,  since  they  are 
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80  capricious  m  their  growth,  fbequestlf  remai&iDg  stelioiisrf 
in  this  respect  for  a  whole  mouth,  getting  no  laq^r ;  asd  tliia, 
too,  when  they  are  about  a  quarter  or  half  grown— die  time 
of  their  life  when  they  are  most  liable  to  disease*  Ab  aviuy 
birdsi  they  are  anriralled  among  fowls.  Their  phraiage  niken 
requires  a  close  inspection  to  i^preciate  .its  elaliorate  beauty; 
the  confinement  and  fretting  seem  not  uncongenial  to  tbeir 
health;  and  their  plumage  improves  in  attraeUveness  with 
almost  eveiy  month. 

The  great  merit,  however,  of  all  the  Polidi  fowls  ia,  fhal 
for  three  or  four  years  they  continue  to  grow  and  gmn  in  aiie, 
hardiness,  and  beauty — the  male  birds  especially.  This  hud 
certainly  points  out  a  yery  wide  deviation  in  eonatitiiiioQ 
from  those  fowls  which  attain  their  full  stature  and  p^rfeei 
plumage  in  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  The  aimilarify  of  color* 
ing  in  the  two  sexps — ^almost  a  specific  distinction  of  Poiish 
and  perhaps  Spanish  fowls — also  separates  them  fk^om  thoee 
breeds,  like  the  Game,  in  which  the  cocks  and^  bens  are  re- 
markably dissimilar.  Their  edible  qualities  aie  as  supertoor, 
compared  with  other  fowls,  as  their  outward  apparel  surpasses 
in  elegance.  They  have  also  the  reputation  of  being  ever- 
lasting layers,  which  further  fits  them  for  keeping  in  small 
enclosures ;  but^  in  this  respect,  individual  ezceptiona  are  often 
encountered — as  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburgha — however  truly 
the  habit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  race. 

There  are  four  known  varieties  of  the  Polish  fowl,  one  of  ' 
which  appears  to  be  lost  to  this  country. 

Thk  Black  Foura.  This  variety  is  of  a  uniform  black-^ 
both  cock  and  hen — glossed  with  metallic  green.  The  head 
is  ornamented  with  a  handsome   crest  of  white   feathers^ 
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e|Nri]igiiig  from  a  fiesb j  protaberance,  and  fronted  more  or  less 

deeply  irith  black.     The  comb  is  merely  two  or  tbree  spikes, 

and  tha  watties  are  rather  small.    Both  male  and  female  are 

tlie  same  in  color,  except  that  the  former  has  frequently  narrow 

slripes  of  white  in  the  waring  feathers  of  the  tail,  a  sign,  it  is 

said,  of  true  breeding:    The  hens,  also,  have  two  or  three 

feathers  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  tinged  in  the  tip  with  white. 

They  do  not  lay  quite  so  early  in^  the  spring  as  some  rarieties, 

especially  after  a  hard  winter;  but  they  are  exceedingly  good 

layers,  continuing  a  long  time  without  wanting  to  sit^  and 

laying  rather  large,  rery  white,  sub-ovate  eggs.    They  wiH, 

bowerer,  sit  at  length,  and  prove  of  very  diverse  dispositions ; 

some  bdng  excellent  sitters  uid  nurses,  others  heedless  sfad 

q[»tefiiL 

The  chickens,  when  first  hatched,  are  dull  black,  with  white 

bresAtB,  and  white  down  on  the  front  of  the  head.    They  do 

not  always  grow  and  get  out  of  harm's  way  so  quickly  as 

some  other  sorts,  but  are  not  particularly  tender.    In  rearing 

a  brood  of  these  fowls,  some  of  the  hens  may  be  observed  with 

crests  round  and  symmetrical  as  a  ball,  and  others  in  whick 

the  feathers  turn  all  ways,  and  fall  loosely  over  the  eyes ;  and 

in  the  cocks,  also,  some  have  the  crest  falling  gracefully  over 

the  back  of  the  head,  and  others  have  the  feathers  turning 

about  and  standing  on  end;    These  should  be  rejected,  the 

dhief  beauty  of  the  kind  depending  upon  such  little  particulars. 

One  hen  of  this  variety  laid  just  a  bundled  eggB,  many  of 

thexn  on  consecutive  days,  before  wanting  to  incubate ;  and 

after  rearing  a  brood  successftilly,  she  laid  twenty-five  eggs 

before  meiriting  in  autumn. 

Ths  Goldxh  PoiAin>&    These  are  sometimes  called  €told- 
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Bpangledi  as  their  plumage  approaches  to  that  of  die  GoM? 
Spangled  Hamburgbs ;  but  manj  of  the  finest  specimeiis  have 
the  feathers  merely  fringed  with  a  darker  color,  and  the  corts^ 
more  frequently  Uian  the  hens,  exhibit  a  spotted  or  qMo^ed 
appearance.  Many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  a  muff  or  beard ; 
as  to  which  the  question  had  been  raised  wheth^  it  ib  an 
origiaal  appendage  to  these  birds  or  not  A  disttnet  raoe,  of 
which  the  muif  is  one  permanent  characterisdCy  k  not  at 
present  known.  This  appendage,  whenever  introduced  into 
the  poultry-yard,  is  not  easily  got  rid  of;  which  has  caosed 
some  to  suspect  either  that  the  original  Polish  were  beaidkas^ 
or  that  there  were  two  ancient  races. 

The  Qolden  Polands,  when  well-bred,  are  exeeediogfy 
handsome ;  the  cock  has  golden  hackles,  and  gold  and  brown 
feathers  on  the  back ;  breAst  and  wings  richly  spotted  with 
ochre  and  dark  brown ;  tail  darker ;  large  golden  and  bfown 
crest,  falling  back  over  the  neck ;  but  little  comb  and  wattles. 
The  hen  is  richly  laced  with  dark-brown  or  black  on  an  ociiie 
ground ;  dark-spotted  crest ;  legs  light-blue,  rery  cleanly 
made,  and  displaying  a  small  web  between  the  toes,  afaBoal  as 
proportionately  large  as  that  in  some  of  the  waders. 

They  are  good  layers,  and  produce  fair-sised  eggs.  Many 
of  them  make  excellent  mothers,  although  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  sit  early  in  the  season.  The  chickens  are  rather 
clumsy-looking  little  creatures,  of  a  dingy-brown,  with  some 
dashes  of  ochre  about  the  head,  breast  and  wings.  They  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  disease  in  the  first  week  of  their  exist- 
enee ;  but,  if  they  pass  thra  successftiUy,  they  become  tolerably 
hardy,  though  liable  to  come  to  a  pause  when  aboat  bai^ 
grown.    It  may  be  noted  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  temper  of 
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tbte  breed,  ibaA,  tf  one  is  caught^  or  attacked  by  any  animal, 

tbe  rest,  whether  cocks  or  hens^  will  instantly  make  a  furiouB 

attack  upon  the  aggieasori  and  endeavor  to  eifeet  the  rescue 

of  their  eompanion* 

Turn  Sa.yi&  Polands.    These  are  similar  to  thie  preceding 

in  ahape  and  maridngs,  except  that  white,  black,  and  gray  are 

exchanged  for  ochre  or  yellow^  and  rarious  shades  of  brown/ 

They  are  even  more  delicate  in  their  constitution,  more  liable 

to  remain  stationary  at  a  certain  point  of  their  adolescence, 

and,  atill  more  than  the  other  yarieties,  require  and  will  repay 

extra  care  and  accommodation.    Their  top-knots  are,  perhaps, 

not  so  large,  as  a  general  thing ;  but  they  retain  the  same  neat 

Uttish  legs  and  slightly-webbed  feet    The  hens  are  much 

more  ornamental  than  the  cocks ;  though  the  latter  are  sure  to 

attract  notice.    They  may,  unquestionably,  be  ranked  among 

the  choicest  of  fowls,  whether  their  beauty  or  their  rarity  is 

considered.     Thpy   lay,   in    tolerable   abundance,    eggs   of 

moderate  siae,  French* white,  much  pointed  at  one  end ;  and 

when  they  sit,  acquit  themselves  respectably. 

The  newly-hatched  chickens  are  very  pretty;  gray,  with 

black  eyes,  light  lead-colored  legs,  and  a,  swelling  of  down  on 

the  crown  of  the  head,  indicative  of  the  fttture  top-knot,  which 

is  exactly  the  color  of  a  powdered  wig,  and,  indeed,  gives  the 

chicken  the  appearance  of  wearing  one.    There  is  no  di&calty 

in  rearing  them  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  the 

critical  time  being  the  interval  between  that  age  and  their 

reaching  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.    They  acquire  their  peculiar 

distinctive  features  at  a  very  early  age,  and  are  then  the  most 

elegant  little  miniature  fowls  which  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

The  distinction  of  sex  is  not  very  manifest  till  they  are  nearly 
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fall-grown ;  the  first  obsenrable^iodteation  beteg  in  fte  liiL 
That  of  the  pullet  is  carried  tiprigfatij,  aa  it  aogfat  to  be ;  tot 
ifi  the  oockexri»  it  revaias  depreaaed)  awaiting  the  grovtli  of 
the  sickle-feathers.  The  top-knot  of  the  cookenil  ineliiiea  te 
hang  more  backward  than  lliat  pf  the  pnlkta.  It  ie  rennrkar 
ble  that  the  Golden  Polish  cock  prodnces  as  trae  BShtf 
Sickens,  and  those  stronger,  with  the  Silver  Polish  hen,  ss 
the  Silrer  Polish  cock  would  bring. 

The  Silver  Polands  have  all  the  habits  of  their  golden  com- 
panions, the  main  difference  being  the  silvery  ground  instead  of 
the  golden.  This  variety  wOl  sometimes  make  its  appearance 
even  if  merely  its  Golden  kind  is  bred,  precisely  as  the  Black 
Polish  now  and  then  produce  some  pure  White  chickens  that 
make  very  elegant  birds. 

Thb  BLAOK-TOPFsn  Whitk  This  variety  does  not  at 
present  exist  among  us ;  and  some  have  even  questioned 
whether  it  ever  did.  '  Buffon  mentions  them  as  if  extant  in 
France  in  his  time.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain 
them  from  the  preceding,  by  acting  on  the  imagination  of  the 
parents.  The  experiment  failed,  though  similar  schemes  are 
said  to  have  succeeded  with  animals ;  it  proved,  however,  thst 
it  will  not  do  to  breed  from  the  White  Polish  as  a  separate 
breed.  Being  'Albinos,  the  chickens  come  very  weakly,  snd 
few  survive. 

This  breed  is  now  recoverable,  probably,  only  by  importa- 
tion from  Asia. 


For  all  the  purposes  of  a  really  good  fowl — for  beauty  of 

model,   good  size,  and  laying  qualities — ^the  thorough- bred 
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ot  domestic  birds.     The  cook,  when  fuU-growo,  etaods  abont 
twenty -eight  inches  high,  if  he  is  a  good  ^wcimen ;  ttie  female, 
aboDt  twenty-two  of  twefitf -three  Inches.     A  large  comb  or 
hesvy  wattles  are  rarely  seen  pn  the  ben  at  any  age ;  bat  the 
ecmib  of  the  male  is  high,  deeply  Indsated,  abd  hia  wattles 
d«aUe  uid  large.     The  comb  and  Watties  are  not,  however, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  charscterietics  ot  this  variety,  nor 
evoD  its  reddish-yellow  fbaihered  leg ;  but  the  abundant,  soft, 
«Bd  downy  covering  of  the  thighs,  hips,  and  region  of  tha 
vent,  together 
with  tbe  iemarka> 
bly  short  t^,  and 
Iwge   monnd   of 
feathers  piled  over  1 

the  upper  part  of  * 

Its  root,  giving  rise 
to  a  eonaiderable  ' 
elevation  on  that 
part  of  the  rump. 
It   ^onld  be  re- 
marked, also,  that  the  wings  are  quite  short  and  smaD  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  tize  of  the  fowl,  and  carried  very  high  np  the  body, 
thus  ezponng  the  whole  of  tbe  thighs,  and  a  considatabia 
portion  of  the  side. 

These  characteristics  are  not  fonnd,  in  the  same  degree,  in 
any  other  fowf.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  feathers  gives 
the  Shanghae  in  appearance,  what  it  has  in  reality — a  greater 
depth  of  quarter,  in  proportion  to  the  brisket,  than  any  other 
fowL 
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As  to  the  legs,  they  are  not  very  peculiar.  The  ecdor  is 
usually  reddish*white,  or  flesh-color,  or  reddish-yellow,  mostly 
covered  down  the  outside,  even  to  the  end  oi  the  toes,  with 
feathers.  This  hu3t,  however,  is  not  aMrays  the  esse.  The 
plumage  of  the  thorough-bred  is  remarkably  soft  and  ailkj,  or 
rather  downy ;  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  equally  as  good 
for  domestic  purposes  as  that  of  the  goose.  The  featheia  ars 
certainly  quite  ss  fine  and  soft,  if  not  as  abundant 

In  laying  qualities,  the  pure  Shanghae  equals,  if  it  does  not 
excel,  any  other  fowl  The  Black  Poland,  or  the  Bolton  Gray, 
may,  perhaps,  lay  a  few  more  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
in  consequence  of  not  so  frequently  inclining  to  sit ;  bat  their 
eggs  are  not  so  rich  and  nutritious.  A  pullet  of  this  breed 
laid  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  days,  then  stopped  six  days,  then  laid  sixteen  eggs  more, 
•  stopped  four  days,  and  again  continued  her  laying.  The  eggs 
are  generally  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  nankeen  color,  not  remarkably 
large,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  fowl,  and  generally  blunt 
at  the  ends.  The  comb  is  commonly  single,  though,  in  some 
specimens,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  rose. 

The  flesh  of  this  fowl  is  tender,  juicy,  and  unexceptionable 
in  every  respect  Taking  into  consideration  the  goodly  sixe 
of  the  Shanghae — weighing,  as  the  males  do,  at  maturity,  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  the  females  from  seven  and  a  half 
to  eight  and  a  half,  and  the  males  and  females  of  six  months, 
eight  and  six  pounds  respectively-r-the  economical  uses  to 
which  its  soft,  downy  feathers  may  be  applied.  Its  productive- 
ness, hardiness,  and  its  quiet  and  docile  temper,  this  variety 
must  occupy,  and  deservedly  so,  a  high  rank  among  our 
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domestic  fowls ;  and  the  more  it  is  known,  the  b«tt«r  will  it  ba 


Tax  Whttx  Shanghak.     This  variety  is  entirely  white, 
with  the  legs  usuallf  feathered,  and  differ  in  no  material 


respect  from  the  red,  yellow,  and  Dominique,  except  in  color. 
The  legs  ar?  yellowish,  or  reddish-yellow,  and  sometimes  of 
fleBh-color.  Many  prefer  them  to  all  others.  The  eg^  are 
of  a  nankeen,  or  dull  yellow  color,  and  blunt  at  both  ends. 
*  It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  this  variety  that  they  are 
larger  and  more  quiet  than  other  varieties,  that  their  flesh  ia 
much  superior,  their  eggs  larger,  and  the  hens  more  profitable. 
Being  more  quiet  in  their  habits,  and  less  inclined  to  Tamble^ 
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the  hens  are  inralaable  as  incubators  and  narsea;  and  tiie 
mildness  of  their  disposition  makes  them  excellent  foster* 
mothers,  as  thev  never  injure  the  chickena  belonging  to  other 
hen& 

These  fowls  will  rank  among  the  largest  coming  from  China, 
and  are  very  thriflj  in  our  climate.  A  cock  of  thi^  Tarictr 
attained  a  weight  of  eight  pounds,  at  about  the  age  of  eight 
months,  and  the  pullets  of  the  same  brood  were  proporUonablj 
large.  They  are  broad  on  the  back  and  breaat^  with  a  body 
well  roQnded  up ;  the  plumage  white,  with  a  downy  softness 
—in  the  latter  respect  much  like.the  feathering  of  the  Bremea 
goose ;  the  tail-feathers  short  and  tall ;  the  head  small,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small,  single,  serrated  comb ;  wattles  long  and 
wide,  overlaying  the  cheek-piece,  which  is  also  large,  and 
extends  back  on  the  neck;  and  the  legs  of  a  yellow  hue, 
approaching  a  iesh-colori  and  feathered  to  the  ends  of  the 
toes. 


.     VHB   8ILV1SB  FHlBASAirT. 

This  variety  of  fowls  is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  of 
plumage  and  diversity  of  colors.  On  a  white  ground,  which  is 
usually  termed  silvery,  there  is  an  abundance  of  black  spots. 
The  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  unite  together  in  a  tuft  They  have  a  small, 
double  comb,  and  their  wattles  are  also  comparatively  small 
A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  cock  is,  that  there  is  a  spot 
of  a  blue  color  on  the  cheeks,  and  a  range  of  feathers  under 
the  throat,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  collar. 

The  hen  is  a  smaller  bird,  with  plumage  similar  to  that  of 

the  cock,  and  at  a  little  distance  seems  to  be  covered  with 
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eteleB.  On  tho  head  Is  a  (op-knot  of  ven-  lar<re  Eize,  which 
droops  over  it  on  every  side.  The  Silver  Pheasants  are 
bekutirut  and  showy  birds,  and  chiefly  valuable  as  ornamental 
^pendagee  to  the  ponltry-yard. 

THB  BP&iriaH. 

This  name  is  said  to  be  a  misnomer,  as  the  breed  in  qnestion 

was  originally  brought  by  the  Spaniards   from  th«  West 


Indies;  and,  although  aubsequeatly  propagated  in  Spun,  it 
Ijaa  for  some  tjme  been  very  difficult  to  procure  good  speci- 
mens from  that  country.  Prom  Spain,  they  were  taken  in 
considerable  numbers  into  Holland,  where  they  have  been 
carefully  bred,  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  from  that  quarter 
that  our  beat  fowls  of  this  variety  come. 


50  FOULTBT  AMD  TH£IB  DISEAJ6E& 

The  Spaoish  is  a  noble  race  of  fowls^  possessing  mtnaj 
meiits ;  of  spirited  and  animated  appearance ;  of  consideiaUe 
size ;  excellent  for  the  table,  both  in  whiteness  of  flesh  and 
skin,  and  also  in  flavor ;  and  laying  exceedinglj  large  eggs  in 
considerable  numbers.  Among  birds  of  its  own  breed  it  is  not 
deficient  in  tonrage ;  though  it  jields,  without  showing  much 
fight,  to  those  which  hare  a  dash  of  game  blood  in  their  veins. 
It  is  a  general  favorite  in  all  large  cities,  for  the  additional 
advantage  that  no  soil  of  smoke  or  dirt  is  apparent  on  its 
plumage. 

The  thorough-bred  birds  should  be  entirely  Mack,  as  far  as 
feathers  are  concerned ;  and  when  in  high  condition,  display  a 
greenish,  metallic  lustre.  The  combs  of  both  cock  and  hen 
are  exceedingly  large,  of  a  vivid  and  most  brilliant  scarlet; 
that  of  the  hen  droops  over  upon  one  side.  Their  most 
singular  feature  is  a  large,  white  patch,  or  ear-hole,  on  the 
cheek — in  some  specimens  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the 
face — of  a  fleshy  substance,  similar  to  the  wattle ;  it  is  small 
in  the  female,  but  large  and  very  conspicuous  in  the  male. 
This  marked  contrast  of  black,  l»ight  red,  and  white,  makes 
the  breed  of  the  Spanish  cock  as  handsome  as  that  of  any 
variety  which  we  have ;  in  the  genuine  breed,  the  whole  form 
is  equally  good. 

Spanish  hens  are  celebrated  as  good  layers^  and  produce 
very  large,  quite  white  eggs,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  being  very 
thick  at  both  ends,  and  yet  tapering  off  a  little  at  each. 
They  are,  by  no  means,  good  mothers  of  families^  even  when 
they  do  sit — which  they  will  not  often  condescend  to  do- 
proving  very  careless,  and  frequently  trampling  half  their  brood 

under  foot.     The  inconveniences  of  this  habit  are,  however, 
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obriftted  bj  causing  .the  eggs  to  be  hatched  b^  some 
more  motherlj  hen.  * 

This  Variety  of  fowl  has  fireqnently  been  known  to  lose 
nearly  all  the  feathers  in  its  body,  besides  the  usual  quantity 
on  the  neck,  wings,  and  tail ;  and,  if  they  moult  Mte,  and  the 
weather  is  severe,  they  feel  it  much.  This  must  often  happen 
in  the  case  of  an  "everlasting  layer;"  for  if  the  system  of  a 
bird  is  exhausted  by  the  unremitting  production  of  eggs,  it 
cannot  contain  within  itself  the  material  for  supplying  the 
growth  of  feathers.  They  have  not,  even  yet,  become  accli« 
mated  in  this  eountry,  since  continued  frost  at  any  time  is 
productive  of  much  injury lo  their  combs;  frequently  causing 
mortification  in  the  end,  which  at  times  terminates  in  death. 
A  warm  poultry-house,  high  feeding,  and  care  that  they  do 
not  remain  too  long  exposed  to  severe  weather,  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing  this  disfigurement.  Some  birds  are 
occasionally  produced,  handsomely  streaked  with  red  on  the 
hackle  and  back.  This  is  no  proof  of  bad  breeding,  if  other 
points  are  right. 

The  chickens  are  large,  as  would  be  expected  from  such 

eggs,  eittirely  shining  black,  except  a  pinafore  of  white  on  the 

breasl^-in  which  respect  they  are  precisely  like  the  Black 

Polish  chickens — and  a  slight  sprinkling  under  the  chin,  with 

sometimes  also  a  little  white  round  the  back  and  eyes ;  their 

legs  and  feet  are  black.     Many  of  them  do  not  get  perfectly 

feathered  till  they  are  three-fourths  grown ;  and,  therefore,  to 

have  this  variety  com'e  to  perfection  in  a  country  where  the 

summers  are  much  shorter  than  in  their  native  climate,  they 

must  be  hatched  early  in  spring,  so  that  they  may  be  well  covered 

with  plumage  before  the  cold  rains  of  autumn.     There  is«  how- 
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ever,  a  great  lack  of  Hniformitj  in  the  time  wben  tbej  get 
their  plumage;  the  pullets  are  always  earlier  and  better 
feathered  than  the  cockerels-^the  latter  being  generally  half 
naked  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  hashed,  though  some 
feather  toleAbl j  well  at  an  early  age. 

The  Black  is  not  the  only  valuable  race  of  Spanish  fowl ; 
there  is,  also,  the  Oray,  or  Speckled,  of  a  slaty  gray  color,  with 
white  legs.  Their  growth  is  so  rapid,  and  their  size,  eventually, 
80  large,  that  they  are  remarkably  slow  in  obtaining  their 
feathers.  Although  well  covered  with  down  when  first  hatched, 
they  look  almost  naked  when  half-grown,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  hatched  as  early  in  spring  as  possible.  The  cross 
between  the  Pheasant-Malay  and  the  Spanish  produces  a 
particularly  handsome  fowl. 

As  early  pullets,  for  laying  purposes  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  after  they  are  hatched,  no  fowls  can  surpass  the 
Spanish.  They  afe  believed,  also,  to  be  more  precocious  in 
their  constitution ;  and  consequently  to  lay  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  pullets  of  other  breeds. 


THB   nATUBAli   HISTOBT   OF   DOMSBTIO  FOWLS. 

Fowls  are  classed  by  modem  naturalists  as  follows : 

Division.     Fer^&ro^a— possessing  a  back  bone. 

Class.    Avea — birds. . 

Oedeb.     Sasores — scrapers. 

Family.    Phasianidod — Pheasants. 

Obnus.     Oqllus — the  cock.  P 

Birds,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  may  be  divided  into  two  great 

rln»Res,  according  to  their  food :   the  Carnivorous  and  the 

Graminivorous.     Fowls  belong,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  latter. 
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In  the  stnicture  of  the  digestive  organs,  birds  exhibit  a  great 
uniformity.  The  CBSophagos,  which  is  often  verj  muscular,  is 
dilated  into  a  large  sac — called  the  crop — at  its  entrance  into 
the  breast;  this  is  abnndantly  suj^lied  with  glands,  an4 
seryes  as  a  species  of  first  stomach,  in  which  the  food  receives 
a  certain  amount  of  preparation  before  being  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  proper  digestive  organs.  A  little  below  the 
crop,  the  narrow  (esophagus  is  again  slightlj  dilated,  forming 
what  is  called  the  ventriculus  succeniuriattis,  the  walls  of 
which  are  very  thick,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  glandg^ 
which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  Below  this,  the  Intestinal 
canal  is  enlarged  into  a  third  stomach,  the  gizzard,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  is  carried  still  farther.  In  the  grami- 
nivorous birds,  the  wftlls  of  this  cavity  are  very  thick  and 
muscular,  and  clothed  internally  with  a  strong,  horny  epithe* 

• 

Hum,  serving  for  the  trituration  of  the  food.    The  intestine  ia 

rather  short,  but  usually  exhibits  several  convolutions;  the 

large  intestine  is  always  furnished  with  two  corea.    It  opens 

by  a  semicircular  orifice  into  the  cloaca,  which  also  receives 

the  orifices  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.     The  liver 

is  of  la'tge  size,  and  usually  furnished  with  a  gall-bladder. 

The  pancreas  is  lodged  in  a  kind  of  loop,  formed  by  the  small 

intestine  immediately  after  quitting  the  gizzard.     There  are 

also  large  salivary  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth, 

which  pour  their  secretion  into  that  cavity. 

The  organs  of  circulation  and  respiraHon  in  birds  are 

adapted  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  life ;  but  are  not  separated 

from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  diaphragm,  as  in  the  mamn^a- 

lia.  .  The  heart  consists  of  four  cavities  distinctly  separated--* 

two  auricles  and  two  ventricles— so  that  the  venous  and 
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arterial  blood  can  never  mix  in  that  organ ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  blood  returned  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  passes 
through  the  lungs  before  being  again  driven  into  the  syBtemic 
arteries.  The  blood  is  received  ftrom  the  veins  of  the  body  in 
the  right  auricle,  from  which  it  passes  through  a  tabular  open- 
ing into  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  thence  driven  into  the 
lungs.  From  these  organs  it  returns  through  the  pulmonary 
Teins  into  the  left  auricle,  and  passes  thence  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  same  side;  by  the  contraction  of  which  it  is  driven  into 
the  aorta.  This  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  which,  by 
their  subdivision,  give  rise  to  the  arteries  of  the  body. 

The  jav)8,  or  mandibles,  are  sheathed  in  a  homy  case, 
usually  of  a  conical  form,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  nostrils. 
In  most  birds,  the  sides  of  this  sheath  or  bill  are  smooth  and 
sharp ;  but  in  some  they  are  denticulated  along  the  margins. 
The  two  anterior  members  of  the  body  are  extended  into 
wings.  The  beak  is  used  instead  of  hands ;  and  such  is  Uie 
flexibility  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  the  bird  is  able  to  touch 
with  its  beak  every  part  of  its  body.  This  curious  and  im- 
portant result  is  obtained  chiefly  by  the  lengthened  vertebrs 
of  the  neck,  which,  in  the  swan,  consists  of  twenty-three 
bones,  and  in  the  domestic  cock,  thirteen.  The  vertebrse  of 
the  back  are  seven  to  eleven ;  the  ribs  never  exceed  ten  on 
each  side. 

The  clothing  of  the  skin  consists  of  feaihers,  which  in  their 
nature  and  development  resemble  hair,  but  are  of  a  more  com- 
plicated structure.  A  perfect  feather  consists  of  the  8haJ% 
a  central  stem,  which  is  tubular  at  the  base,  where  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  skin,  and  the  barbs,  or  fibres,  which  form  the 

« 

webs  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.    The  two  principal  modifica- 
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tioiis  of  feathera  are  quilU  and  plumes;  the  former  confined  to 
the  wings  and  tail,  the  latter  constituting  the  general  clothing 
of  the  body.     Besides  the  common  feathers,  the  skin  of  many 
birds  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  down,  which  consite 
of  a  multitude  of  small  feathers  of  peculiar  construction ;  each 
of  these  down  feathers  is  composed  of  a  very  small,  soft  tube 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  from  the  interior  of  which  there  rises  a 
small  tuft  of  soft  filaments,  without  any  central  shaft.     These 
^laments  are  very  slender,  and  bear  on  each  side  a  series  of 
fitill  more  delicate  filaments,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analo- 
l^us  to  the  barbules  of  the  ordinary  feathers.     This  downy 
coat  fulfils  the  same  office  as  the  soft,  woolly  fur  of  many 
quadrupeds;   the   ordinary  feathers  being  analogous  to  the 
long,  smooth  hair  by  which  the  fur  of  these  animals  is  con- 
cealed.    The  skin  also  bears  many  hair-like  appendages,  which 
are  usually  scattered  sparingly  over  its  surface ;  they  rise  from 
a  bulb  which  is  imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  usually  indicate 
their  relation  to  the  ordinary  feathers  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
minute  barbs  toward  the  apex. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  whole  plumage  of 
the  bird«is  renewed,  the  casting  of  the  old  feathers  being  called 
mouUing.  The  base  of  the  quills  is  covered  by  a  series  of 
large  feathers,  called  the  wing  coverts  ;  and  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  furnished  with  numerous  muscles,  by  which  they  can 
be  spread  out  and  folded  up  like  a  fan.  In  the  aquatic  birds— 
like  the  goose,  the  duck,  and  the  swan — ^the  feathers  are  con- 
stantly lubricated  by  an  oily  secretion,  which  completely 
excludes  the  water. 

In  their  reproduction,  birds  are  strictly  oviparous.     The 

eggs  are  always  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell,  consisting  of  calcare- 
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008  matter,  and  birds  almost  inyariably  devote  tlieir  wImIo 
attention,  daring  the  breeding  season,  to  the  hatching  of  their 
eggs  and  the  development  of  their  o&pring ;  sitting  oonstaotlf 
»pon  the  eggs  to  communicate  to  them  the  degree  of  waimlfc 
necessary  for  the  evolation  of  the  embryo,  and  attending  to 
the  wants  of  their  newly-hatched  yonng,  ontil  the  latter  am 
in  a  condition  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  the  structure  and  development  of  the  egg  there  is  a  great 
nnifonnity;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  yonng  bird  at  the  moment  of  hatdiing.  In  the 
class  under  consideration,  the  young  are  able  to  run  aboot 
from  the  moment  of  their  breaking  the  egg-shell ;  and  the  only 
care  of  the  parents  is  devoted  to  protecting  their  ofGspring  from 
danger,  and  leading  them  into  those  places  where  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  food. 

The  longevity  of  birds  is  various,  and,  unlike  the  case  of 
men  and  quadrupeds,  seems  to  bear  little  proportion  to  the  age 
at  which  they  acquire  maturity.  A  few  months,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  suffice  to  bring  them  to  their  perfection  of  stature^ 
Instincts,  and  powers.  Domestic  fowls  live  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years ;  geese,  fifty ;  while  swans  exceed  a  century. 

The  order  Raaorea  includes  the  numerous  species  of  goUinn- 

eeous  birds,  and  the  term  is  applied  to  them  from  their  habit 

of  scratching  in  the  ground  in  search  of  food.    They  are 

generally  marked  by  a  small  head,  stout  legs,  plumage  fine, 

the  males  usually  adorned  with  magnificent  colors,  and  the 

tails  often  developed  in  a  manner  to  render  the  appearance 

extremely  elegant.     The  wings  are  usually  short  and  weak, 

and  the  flight  of   the    birds  is  neither  powerfiil  nor  pro- 
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longed.    The  cori^  of  thi3  order  are  larger  than  in  anj  other 
birds. 

The  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the*tropics  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north ;  bat  the  finest 
and  most  typical  kmds  are  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  They  feed  principally  on  seeds,  fruit, 
and  herbage,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  insects, 
worms,  and  other  small  animala  Their  general  habitation  is 
on  the  ground,  where  they  run  with  great  celerity,  but  many 
of  them  roost  on  trees.  They  are  mostly  polygamous  in  their 
habits,  the  males  being  usually  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
troop  of  females ;  and  to  these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  business  of  ineubation  is  generally  left.  .  The  nest  is 
always  placed  on  the  ground  in  some  sheltered  situation,  and 
very  little  art  is  exhibited  in  its  construction;  indeed,  an 
elaborate  nest  is  the  less  neoedsary,  as  the  young  are  able  to 
run  about  and  feed  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  egg ; 
and  at  night  or  on  the  approach  of  danger,  they  collect  beneath 
the  wings  of  their  mother.  Most  of  these  species  are  esteemed 
for  the  table,  and  many  of  them  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  game  birds. 

'She  ph6a%afU  family,  of  this  order,  includes  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  rasorial  birds ;  indeed,  some  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
be  justly  regarded  as  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  over  all  the 
rest  of  their  class.  In  these,  the  bill  is  of  moderate  size  and 
compressed,  with  the  upper  mandible  arched  to  the  tip,  where 
it  oveiiiangs  the  lower  one ;  the  tarsi  are  of  moderate  length 
and  thi<^ness,  usually  armed  with  one  or  two  spurs ;  the  toes 
are  moderate,  and  the  hinder  one  short  and  elevated;  the 

wings  are  rather  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tail  more  or  less 
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elongated  and  broad,  bat  frequently  wedge-sbaped  and  pointed. 
The  head  is  rarely  feathered  all  over ;  the  naked  skin  is  some- 
times confined  to  a  space  abont  the  eye,  bat  generally  occapies 
a  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  occasionally  covering  the 
whole  head,  and  even  a  part  of  the  neck,  and  frequently  form* 
ing  combs  and  wattles  of  very  remarkable  forms.  In  some 
species,  the  crown  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  feathers. 

The  birds  of  this  family  are,  for  the  most  part,  indigenous 
to  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands,  Arom  which,  boweTer, 
several  species  have. been  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  Guinea  Fowl  of  Africa,  and  the  Turkeys  of 
America,  are  almost  the  only  instances  of  wild  Phasianidoos 
birds  out  of  Asia.  Some  species,  such  as  the  Domestic  Fowl, 
the  Peacock,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Guinea  Fowl,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  domestication,  and  are  dis- 
tributed pretty  generally  over  the  world. 


TEX   OUHTBA   TOWIi* 

This  bird  belongs  to  the  same  division,  class,  order,  and 
family  as  the  Domestic  Fowl ;  but  is  assigned  by  naturalists  to 
the  genus  Numida,  or  Numidian.  It  is  indigenous  to  tbe 
tropical  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  a  wild  state,  (Suinea  Fowls  live 
in  flocks,  in  woods,  preferring  marshy  places,  and  feed  on 
insects,  worms,  and  seeds ;  they  roost  on  trees ;  the  nest  is 
made  on  the  ground,  and  usually  contains  as  many  as  twenty 
eggs.  They  have  been  propagated  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  wild,  and  are  shot  like  other 
game.  They  do  much*damage  to  the  crops,  and  are  therefore 
destroyed  by  various  means ;  one  of  which  is,  to  get  diem 

tipsy  by  strewing  corn  steeped  in  rum,  and  mixed  with  the 
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iatoxicating  jnice  of  .the  cassftVA,  apon  tb«  ground ;  (be  birds 
devour  this,  und  are  soon  found  in  a  helpless  state  of  inebriety. 
The  Guinea  Fowl,  to  a  certain  degree,  unites  the  cbaMkter- 
iatics  of  the  pheasant  and  the  torkey ;  haring  tbe  delicate 
ehapeof  theooe, 
and     the     bare 
bead  of  the  other. 
There  are  sever- 
al varieties:  the 
White,  the  Spot- 
ted,  the  Mada- 
gascar, and  tbe 
Crested.      The 
[  latter  is  not  bo 
large  as  tbe  com- 
'^■*^  m-fNf**^  yj::;:^^^^''^^      mon  species ;  Ibe 
tn  oDinA  fom.  head    and    neck 

sre  bare,  of  a  doll  blue,  shaded  with  red,  and,  instead  of  the 
casque,  it  has  an  ample  crest  of  hair-like,  disunited  feathers, 
of  a  bluish  black,  reaching  as  far  forward  as  tbe  nostrils,  but, 
in  general,  turned  backward.  The  whole  plumage,  except  tbe 
quills,  is  of  a  bluish  black,  covered  with  small  grayish  spots, 
Bometimes  four,  Bometimes  six  on  each  feather. 

This  fowl  is  not  a  great  favorite  among  many  keepers  of 
poultry,  being  so  unfortunate  aa  to  have  gained  a  much  worse 
reputation  than  it  really  deserves,  from  having  been  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  a  few  trifling  faults.  'It  is,  however,  nsefbl, 
ornamental,  and  interesting  during  its  life;  and,  when  dead, 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  table,  at  a  time  when  all  other  *  , 
poultry  is  scarce. 
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The  best  way  to  commence  keeping  Guineas  is  to  procure  a 
sitting  of  eggs  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  freshness,  and, 
if  passible,  from  a  place  where  but  a  sin^e  pair  is  kept    A 
}3antam  hen  is  the  best  mother  ]  she  is  lighter,  and  less  likelj 
to  injure  them  by  treading  on  them  than  a  full-sised  fowl 
She  will  cover  nine  eggs,  and  incubation  will  last  a  montk 
The  young  are  excessively  pretty.     When  first  hatched,  they 
are  so  strong  and  active  as  to  appear  not  to  require  the  atten* 
tion  which  is  really  necessary  to  rear  them.    Almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry  from  the  moisture  of  the  egg,  they  will  peck 
each  other's  toes,  as  if  supposing  them  to  be  worms,  scramble 
with  each  other  for  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  domineer  oyer  soy 
little  Bantam  or  chicken  that  may  chance  to  have  been  hatched 
at  the  same  time  with  themselves.     No  one,  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  would  guess,  from  their  appearance,  to  what  species  pf 
bird  they  belonged ;  their  orange-red  bills  and  legs,  and  the 
dark,  zebra-like  stripes  with  which  they  are  regularly  marked 
from  head  to  tail,  bear  no  ttaces  of  the  speckled  plumage  of 
their  parents. 

Of  all  known  birds,  the  Guinea  fowl  is,  perhaps,  the  most 

prolific  of  eggs.     Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 

there  are  very  few  intermissions,  if  any,  of  the  daily  deposit 

Even  the  process  of  moulting  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  draw 

^off  the  nutriment  which  it  takes  to  make  feathers  instead  of 

eggs ;  and  the  poor  thing  will  sometimes  go  about  half-naked 

in  the  chilly  autumn  months;*  unable  to  refrain  from  its  diurnal 

visit  to  the  nest,  and  consequently  unable  to  furnish  itseif 

with  a  new  outer  garment.     The  body  of  the  Guinea  hen  may 

.  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  most  admirable  machine  for  producing 
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^ES^  ont  of  insectSj  grB,m,  and  vegetables,  garbage,  or  what- 
ever material  an  omnivorous  creature  can  appropriate. 

Itff  normal  plumage  is  singularly  beautiful,  being  spangled 
over  with  an  infinity  of  white  spots  on  a  black  ground,  shaded 
^vritb  g^y  imd  brown.  The  spots  vary  fh>m  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  extreme  minuteness.  The  black  and  white  occasionally 
change  places,  causing  the  bird  to  appear  covered  with  a  net 
of  lace. 

The  white  variety  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  said  to  be  equally 
hardy  and  profitable  with  the  usual  kind ;  but  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  original  plumage  is,  certainly,  all  exchanged  for 
a  dress  of  not  the  purest  white.  It  is  doubtful  how  long 
either  this  or  the  former  variety  would  remain  permanent; 
though,  probably,  but  for  a  few  generations.  Pied  birds 
blotched  with  patches  of  white,  are  frequent,  but  are  not  com- 
parable, in  point  of  beauty,  with  those  of  the  original  wild 
color. 
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This  bird  is  assigned  t^  the  genus  paro^  or  peacock«^the 
division,  class,  or  sex,  and  family,  being  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.^ The  male  of  this  species  is  noted  for  its  long,  lustrous 
tail,  which  it  occasionally  spreads,  glittering  with  hundreds  of 
j^wel-like  eye-spots,  producing  an  unrivalled  effect  of  grace 
and  beauty.  The  form  of  the  bird  is  also  exceedingly  elegant, 
and  the  general  plumage  of  the  body  exhibits  rich  metallic 
tints ;  that  of  the  neck,  particularly,  being  of  a  fine  deep  blue, 
tinged  with  golden  green.  The  female,  however,  is  of  a  much 
mote  sober  hue,  her  whole  plumage  being  usually  of  a  brownish 
color.    The  voice  of  the  peacock  is  by  no  means  suitable  to 
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the  beauty  of  its  external  appearasce,  consisting  or  s  harBh, 
disagreeable  ciy,  not  unlike  the  word  paon,  which  ia  the 
French  name  of  the  bird. 

Although  naturalised  as  a  domeatie  bird  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  pea  fowl  is  a  native  of  India,  whers  it  is  Btill 
found  abuDdantly 
in  a  wild  state ; 
and  the  wild  spec- 
imens are  said  to 
be  more  brilliant 
than  those  bred  in 
captivity.  The 
date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Eng- 
land is  not  knows; 
but  the  first  pea- 
cocks appear  to 
have  been  brought 

into    Europe    by  mmrowL. 

Alexander  the  Great,  although  these  birds  were  among  the 
articles  imported  into  Judea  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon.  Tbey 
leached  Borne  toward  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  their  costli- 
ness soon  caused  them  to  be  regardgd  as  one  of  the  greateet 
luxuries  of  the  table,  though  the  modems  find  them  dry  add 
leathery.  This,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  ostentatioD, 
may  have  induced  the  extravagance  of  Yitellius  and  Heliogabu- 
lus,  who  introduced  dishes  composed  only  of  the  bruns  and 
tODgnes  of  peacocks  at  their  feasts.  In  Europe,  daring  tba ' 
middle  ages,  the  peacock  was  still  a  favorite  article  in  the  UU 
of  fare  of  grand  entertunments,  at  which  it  wba  serred  with 
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the  grehteBt  pomp  and  magnificence.  And  during  the  period 
of  chivalry,  it  was  usual  for  knights  to  make  vows  of  enter- 
prize  on  these  occasions,  "before  the  peacock  and  the  ladles.'' 
At  present,  however,  the  bird  is  kept  entirely  on  account  of 
the  beatftj  of  its  appearance. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  pea  fowl  frequent  jungles  and  wooded 
localities,  feeding  upon  grain,  fruits,  and  insects.  They  are 
polygamous,  and  the  females  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground 
lunong  bushes ;  the  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  and  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  is  si^d  to  be  five  or  six.  They  roost,  in  high 
trees,  and,  even  in  captivity,  their  inclination  to  get  into  an 
elevated  positioil  frequently  manifests  itself;  and  they  may 
often  be  seen  perched  upon  high  walls,  or  upon  the  ridges  of 
buildings. 

The  latter  characteristic  is,  indirectly,  one  reason  why  many 
are  disinclined  to  Seep  pea  fowl  in  a  domestic  statd.  Their 
decided  determination  so  to  roost  prevents  such  a  control 
being  exercised  over  them  as  would  restrain  them  f^om  mis- 
chief, until-  an  eye  could  be  kept  on  their  movements ;  and, 
consequently,  they  commit  many  depredations  upon  g^ardens, 
stealing  off  to  their  work  .of  plunder  at  the  first  dawn,  or  at 
the  most  unexpected  moments.  Their  cunning  indeed  is  such 
that,  if  frequently  driven  away  firom  the  garden  at  any  par- 
ticular hour  of  the  day  or  evening,  they  wiH  never  be  found 
there,  after  a  certain  time,  at  that  special  hour,  but  will  in- 
variably make  their  inroads  at  day-break.  Many  have  tried, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  eject  them  with  every  mark  of  scorn  and 
insult,  such  as  harsh  words,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the 
throwing  of  harmless  brooms ;  but  they  remain  incorrigible 
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marauders,  indifferont  to  this  disrespectful  usage,  and  careteas 
of  severe  rebuke. 

A  mansioDi  therefore,  where  the  fruit  aod  vegetable  garden 
is  at  a  distance,  is  almost  the  onlj  place  ^here  they  caa  be 
kept  without  daily  ye:(atiou.     The  injury  they  do  to  flowers 
is  comparatively  trifling ;  though,  like  the  Guinea-fowl,  they 
are  great  eaters  of  buds,  cutting  them  out  cleanly  from  the 
axillae  of  leaves.     They  must  likewise  have  a  dusting-hole, 
which  is  large  and  unsightly ;  but  this  can  be  provided  fof 
them  in  some  nook  out  of  the  way;   and  by  feeding  and 
encouragement,  they  will  soon  be  taught  to  dispose  themselves 
into  a  pleasing  spectacle,  at  whatever  point *of  view  maybe 
deemed  desirable.     No  one  with  a  very  limited  range  should 
attempt  to  keep  them  at  all,  unless  confined  in  an  aviaiy. 
Where  they  can  be  kept  at  large,  they  should  be  collected  in 
considerable  numbers,  that  their  dazzling  effects  may  be  as 
impressive  as  possible. 

A  wanton  destructiveness  toward  the  young  of  other 
poultry  is  also  charged  upon  them.  Kelative  to  this,  how- 
ever,  statements  differ ;  some  contending  that  such  instances 
of  cruelty  constitute  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  hen  does  not  lay  till  her  third  summer ;  but  she  then 

seems  to  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  her  mate,  maaifested  by 

the  secrecy  with  which  she  selects  the  place  for  her  nost ;  nor, 

if  the  eggs  ore  disturbed,  will  she  go  there  again.     She  lays 

from  four  or  five  to  seven.     If  these  are  taken,  she  will  fte- 

quently  lay  a  second  time  during  the  summer ;  and  the  plan 

is  recommended  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their 

stock.     She  sits  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty*nine  days.    A 

common  hen  will  hatch  and  rear  the  young ;  but  tha  same 
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objection  lies  against  her  performing  that  oiBce,  etcept  in 
Tery  fine,  long  summers,  for  the  pea  fowl  as  for  turkeys — that 
the  young  require  to  be  brooded  longer  than  the  hen  is  con- 
veniently able  to  do.  A  -turkey  will  prove  a  much  better 
foster-mother  in  every  respect.  The  peahen  should,  of  course, 
be  permitted  to  tfike  charge  of  one  set  of  eggs.  Even  without 
such  assistance,  she  will  be  tolerably  successful. 

The  same  wise  provision  of  Nature  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  Ouinea  fowl  is  evinced  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the 
little  pea  chickens.  Their  native  jungle — ^tall,  dense,  some- 
times impervious,  swarming  with  reptile,  quadruped,  and  even 
insect,  enemies — ^would  be  a  most  dangerous  habitation  for  a 
little  tender  thing  that  could  merely  run  and  squall.  Accord- 
ingly,  they  escape  from  the  egg  with  their  quill-feathers  very 
highly  developed.  In  three  days,  they  will  fly  up,  and  perch 
upon  any  thing  three  feet  high ;  in  a  fortnight,  they  will  roost 
on  trees,  or  the  tops  of  sheds ;  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
tfaey  will  reach  the  ridge  of  a  barn,  if  there  are  any  inter- 
mediate low  stables  or  other  buildings  to  help  them  to  mount 
firom  one  to  the  other. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  common  pea  fowl :  the  pied 

and  the  whiie.     The  first  has  irregular  patches  of  white  about 

it,  like  the  pied  Ouinea  fowl,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plumage 

resembling  the  original  sorts ;  the  white  have  the  ocellated 

spots  on  the  tail  faintly  visible  in  certain  lights.     These  last 

are  tender,  and  much  prized  by  those  who  prefer  variety  to 

real  beauty.     They  are  occasionally  produced  by  birds  of  the 

common  kind,  in  cases  where  no  intercourse  with  other  white 

birds  can  have  taken  place.    In  one  instance,  in  the  same 
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itrood,  whose  pareots  were  both  of  the  usual  colors,  there  wen 
two  or  the  common  sort,  and  one  white  cock,  toA  oa»  irbit* 
hen. 

THX   TUilKOiy. 

Thi  Wild  Tubkkt.     The  tnrkej  belongs  to  the  geniu  wteU 

tagrit,  and,  thoagb  dow  known  as  a  domestic  fowl  in  most  dn- 

lized     cooDtrlba, 

was  oonfised  to 

.  America    antit 

:  afWr  tlw  diBcwT- 

^  ei7  of  tbat  oaun- 

;  trj-bjrColanbns. 

I  It  waA  probaUjr 

\  introdneed    into 

■-  Enrope    by   the 

Spaniards  sboot 

tin  rear  1&30.   It 

was  foond  in  tbe 

;  fitrests  of  NorUi 

:  America,     when 

the  countfj  was 

fiwt  settled,  from 

TBI  whd  mm.  tin    Igtbnins   of 

Darien  to  Canada,  being  then  abundant  eren  in  Tfew  England ; 

at  present,  a  few  are  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Massachiuetti, 

New  York,  and  New  Jersey ;  in  ihe  Western  and  the  South- 

western  States  they  are  still  numerous,  though   couBtaallr 

diminishing  before  the  extending  and  increasing  settlemenlfl. 

The  wild  male  bird  measures  about  three  feet  aud  a  half,  or 
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neftfly  four  feet,  in  kn^h,  and  almost  six  in  expanse  of  the 
wings,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  fortj  pounds.  The  skin  of  the 
head  is  of  a  bluish  color,  as  is  also  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  is  marked  with  numerous  reddish,  warty  elevations,  with 
a  few  black  hairs  scattered  here  and  there.  On  the  under 
part  of  the  neck,  the  skin  hangs  down  looselj,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  wattle ;  and  from  the  point  where  the  bill  commences^ 
an^  the  forehead  terminates,  arises  a  fleshy  protuberance,  with 
a  small  tyfb  of  hair  at  the  extremity,  which  becomes  greatly 
elongated  when  the  bird  is  excited ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  is  a  tuft  of  black  hair,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length* 

The  feathers  are,  at  the  base,  of  a  bright  dusky  tinge,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brilliant  metallic  band,  which  changes,  according 
to  the  poi|^t  whence  the  light  falls  upon  it,  to  bronze,  copper, 
violet,  or  purple ;  and  the  tip  is  formed  by  a  narrow,  black, 
velvety  band.  This  last  marking  is  absent  from  the  neck  and 
breast  The  color  of  the  tail  is  brown,  mottled  with  black, 
and  crossed  with  numerous  lines  of  the  latter  color ;  near  the 
tip  is  a  broad,  black  band,  then  a  short  mottled  portion, 
and  then  a  broad  band  of  dingy  yellow.  The  wings  are  white, 
banded  closely  with  black,  and  shaded  with  brownish  yellow, 
which  deepens  in  tint  toward  the  back.  The  head  is  very 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  si2e  of  the  body ;  the  legs  and  feet 
are  strongly  made,  and  furnished  with  blunt  spurs,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  dusky  reddish  color ;  the  bill  is  reddish, 
and  brown-colored  at  the  tip. 

The  female  is  less  in  size ;  her  legs  are  destitute  of  spurs ;  her 

neck  and  bead  are  less  naked,  being  furnished  with  short, 

dirty,  gray  feathers ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have 

brownish  tips,  producing  on  that  part  a  brown,  longitudinal 
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band.  She  also,  frequently,  but  not  invariablj,  wants  tbe 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  breast.  Her  prerailing  color  is  a  duskj 
gray,  each  feather  having  a  metallic  band,  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  cock,  then  a  blackish  band,  and  a  grayish  fringe. 
Her  whole  color  is,  as  usual  among  birds,  duller  than  that  of 
the  cock ;  the  wing-feathers  display  the  white,  and  have  no 
bands ;  the  tail  is  similarly  colored  to  that  of  the  cock.  When 
young,  the  sexes  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dia^ 
cem  the  difference  between  them ;  and  tbe  cock  acquires  his 
beauty  only  by  degrees,  his  plumage  not  arriving  at  perfection 
until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

The  habits  of  these  birds  in  their  native  wilds  are  exceed- 
ingly curious.  The  males,  called  Oobhlera,  associate  in  parties 
of  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apar%  from  the 
females,  which  either  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  at 
that  time  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  form  troops  with  other 
females  and  their  families,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  seventy 
or  eighty.  These  all  avoid  the  old  males,  who  attack  and 
destroy  the  young,  whenever  ^they  can,  by  reiterated  blows 
upon  the  skull.  But  all  parties  travel  in  the  same  direction, 
and  on  foot,  unless  the  dog  or  the  hunter  or  a  river  on  their 
line  of  march  compels  them  to  take  wing.  When  about  to 
cross  a  river,  they  select  the  highest  eminences,  that  their 
flight  may  be  more  sure,  and  in  such  positions  they  sometimes 
stay  for  a  day  or  more,  as  if  in  consultation.  The  males  upon 
such  occasions*  gobble  obstreperously,  strutting  with  extra- 
ordinary importance,  as  if  to  animate  their  companions ;  and 
the  females  and  the  young  assume  much  of  the  same  pompous 
manner,  and  spread  their  tails  as  they  move  silently  around. 

Having  mounted,  at  length,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees^ 
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the  assembled  multitude,  at  the  signal  note  of  their  leader, 
wing  their  waj  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds, 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  cross  without  difficultj, 
even  when  the  river  is  a  mile  in  width ;  bat  the  wings  of  the 
young  and  the  meagre,  and^  of  course,  those  of  the  weak, 
frequently  fail  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage, 
when  they  drop  in,  and  are  forced  to  swim  for  their  lives, 
which  they  do  cleverly  enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  sup-» 
port,  closing  their  wings,  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  strik* 
ing  out  quickly  and  strongly  with  their  feet  All,  however, 
do  not  succeed  in  such  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wild  turkeys  feed  on  maize,  all  sorts  of  berries,  fhiits, 
grasses,  and  beetles;  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards,  are 
occasionally  found  in  their  crops.  The  pecan  nut  is  a  favorite 
food,  and  so  is  the  acorn,  on  which  last  they  fatten  rapidly. 
About  the  beginning  of  October,  while  the  mast  still  hangs  on 
the  trees,  they  gather  together  in  flocks,  directing  their  course 
to  the  rich  bottom-lands,,  and  are  then  seen  in  great  numbers 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  is  the  turkey-month  of  the 
Indians.  When  they  have  arrived  at  the  land  of  abundance, 
th^y  disperse  in  small,  promiscuous  flocks  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  devouring  all  the  mast  «s  they  advance.  Thus 
they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoiping  comparatively 
familiar  after  their  Journeys,  when  they  venture  near  planta- 
tions and  farm-houses.  They  have  even  been  known,  on  such 
occasions,  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cribs  in  quest  of  food, 
lumbers  are  killed  in  the  winter,  and  preserved  in  a  frozen 
state  for  distant  markets. 

The  beginning  of  March  is  the  pairing  season,  for  a  short 

time  previous  to  Which  the  females  separate  from  their  mates, 
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end  Bhiin  them,  though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  ihem^ 
gobbllug  loudly.  The  sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great 
distance,  so  that  when  the  female  utters  a  call,  eyery  male 
within  hearing  responds,  rolling  note  after  note  in  the 
most  rapid  succession ;  not  as  when  spreading  the  tiul  and 
strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice  resembling  that  of  die 
tame  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  frequently-repeated 
noise. 

Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous,  the  woods,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  resound  with 
this  remarkable  voice  of  their  wooing,  uttered  responsively 
from  their  roosting-places.  This  is  continued  for  about  an 
hour ;  and,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they  silently  descend  from 
their  perches,  and  the  males  begin  tb  strut  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  admiration  of  their  mates. 

If  the  call  of  a  female  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  maleft 
in  the^  vicinity  fly  toward  the  individual,  and,  whether  they 
perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their  tails,  throw  the 
head  backward,  and  distend  the  comb  and  wattles,  shout 
pompously,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  body-feathers»  at  the 
same  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  from  the  lungs.  While 
thus  occupied,  they  occanonally  halt  to  look  out  for  the  female, 
and  then  resume  their,  strutting  and  puffing,  moving  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their  gait  will  admit  DaHng 
this  ceremonious  approach,  the  males  often  encounter  each 
other,  and  desperate  battles  ensue,  when  the  conflict  Is  only 
terminated  by  the  flight  or  death  of  the  vanquished.  The 
usual  fruits  of  such  victories  are  reaped  by  the  conqueror, 
who  is  followed  by  one  or  )nore  females,  that  roost  near  hinii 
tf  not  upon  the  same  tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  their 
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habits  ai«  elteved,  with  the  view  of  saving  their  eggs,  which  the 
male  breaks,  if  he  can  get  at  them.  These  are  usually  from 
Bine  to  fifteen  in  number,  -sometimes  twenty,*  whitish'  and 
spotted  witii  brown,  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The 
nest  eoilHiSte  of  a. few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  dn  a  dry  ridge,  sometimes  on  the  fallen  top  of  a 
dead  leaff  tree,  tinder  a  thicket  of  sumach  or  briers,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  log.  Whenever  the  female  leaves  the  nest,  she 
covers  it  with  leaves,  so  as  to  screen  it  A'om  observation.  She 
is  a  very  close  fitter,  and  when  she  has  chosen  a  spot  will 
seldom  leave  it,  on  account  of  its  being  discovered  by  a  htiman 
intruder.  Should  she  find  one  of  her  eggs,  however,  sucked 
by  a  snake^  or  other  enemy,  she  abandons  the  nest  forever. 
When  the  eggs  are  near  hatching,  she  will  not  forsake  her 
nest  while  life  remaina  . 

•  The  females  are  particularly  attentive  td  their  young, 
winch  are  very  senmtive  to  the  eiFects  of  damp ;  and  eobSe- 
quoitly  wUd  turkeys  are  always  scarce  al^er  a  rainy  season. 
The  ilesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  much  superior  to  that  df  the 
domestic  bird ;  yet  the  flesh  of  such  of  the  latter  as  have  been 
Suffered  to  roam  at  large  in  the  woods  and  in  the  plains  is,  ia. 
no  respect,  improved  by^this  partially  wild  mode  of  life. 


^  The  origin  of  the  popular  name,  turkey,  appears  to  be  the 

confusion  at  first  unaceountably  subsisting  relative  to  the 

idencky  ^f  the  bird  with  the  Guinea  fowl,  which  was  still 

scarce  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  turkey.     Some, 

however,  say  that  the  name  arose  from  the  proud  and  TurkiA 

strut  of  the  cock.    There  is  a  question  whether  the  domestie 
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turkey  is-ftctuallj  a  secoiid  and  distinet  species,  or  merely  a 
variety  of  the  wild  bird,  owiog  i,t8  diversity  of  aspect  to 
circumstaDces  dependent  on  locality,  and  conseqiitfit  change 
of   habit,   combined  wiUi   difference  of  climate  and   other 
important  caaaes, 
which  are  known 
in  tiie  case  of  othw 
I  anim^    to   pro- 
duce such  remark- 
able effects. 

The  varietiet  of 
the    domesticated 
I  turkey   are  not 
k  very  distinct;  and 
aa  to  their  reUtire 
m  sonmo  tuur.  Value,  it  ia;  per- 

haps, difficult  to  give  any  decisive  opinion.  Some  suppose 
that  the  white  turkey  Is  the  most  robnst,  and  most  eadly 
fattened.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  to  the  contraiy. 
The  pure  white  are  very  elegant  creatures ;  aad  though  very 
tender  to  rear,  are  not  so  much  so  as  the  white  pea  fowl 
Most  birds,  wild  as  well  ab  tame,  occasionally  produce  pw- 
fectly  white  individuals,  of  more  delicate  constitution  thsa 
their  parents.  The  sanction  and  pairing  of  snch  have  probably 
'been  the  means  of  establishing  and  keeping  up  this  Iveed. 
With  ail  care,  they  will  now  and  then  produce  speckled  bird^ 
and  so  show  a  tendoncy  to  return  to  the  normal. plumage. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  apecimens  which  are,  in  other  respect^ 
snow-white,  the  tuft  on  the  breast  remains  coal-black,  appear- 
ing, in  the  hens,  like  a  tiul  of  ermine,  and  eo  showing  us  k 
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great  ornament     The  bead  and  caruncles  on  the  neck  of  the 

male  are,  when  excited,  of  the  same  blue  and  scarlet  hues. 

The  bird  is  truly  beautiful,  with  its  snowy  and  trembling 

flakes  of  plumage  thus  relieved  with  small  portions  of  black, 

blue,  and  scarlet.    They  have  one  merit-— they  dress  most 

temptingly  white  for  market ;  but  they  are  unsuited  for  mirey, 

amokey,  or  clayey  situations,  and  show  and  thrive  best  where 

they  have  a  range  of  clean,  short  p'asture,  on  a  light  or  chalky 

BubsoO. 

The  bronze  and  copper-oolored  YsnietieB  are  generally  under- 

sised,  and  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  rear ;  but  their 

flesh  is,  certainly,  very  delicate,  and,  perhaps,  more  so  than 

that  of  other   kinds — a  circumstance,  however,  that   may 

partly  result  from  their  far  greater  delicacy  of  constitution, 

and  the  consequent  extra  trouble  devoted  to  their  manage* 

ment. 

The  brovm  and  oBhy^gray  are  not  particularly  remarkable ; 

but  the  black  are  decidedly  superior,  in  every  respect,  not 

only  as  regards  greater  hardiness,  and  a  consequent  greater 

facility  of  rearing,  but  as  acquiring  flesh  more  readily,  and 

that,  too,  of  the  very  best  and  primest  quality.     Those  of  this 

color  appear  also  to  be  far  less  removed  than  the  others  from 

the  original  wild  stock.     Fortunately,  the  black  seems  to  be 

the  favorite  color  of  Nature ;  and  black  turkeys  are  produced 

far  more  abundantly  than  those  of  any  other  hue. 

The  turkey  is  a  most  profitable  bird,  since  it  can  almost 

wholly  provide  for  itself  about  the  roads ;  snails,'  slugs,  and 

worms  are  among  the  number  of  its  daintie'b,  and  the  nearest 

stream  serves  to  slake  its  thirst.     To  the  farmer,  however,  it 

is  often  a  perfect  nuisance,  from  its  love  of  grain ;  and  ghouldi 
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therefore,  be  kept  in  the  yard  until  all  com  is  too  Btrong  in 
the  root  to  present  any  temptation. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  which,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  seasons,  subsists  between  the  cock  and  hen  turkey 
in  a  wild  state,  they  hare  been  taught  to  "feed  and  lire 
fitmiably  together  in  k  state  of  domesticity.  The  former,  how- 
ever, retains  sufficient  of  his  hereditaty  propensities  to  give 
an  occasional  sly  blow  to  a  firoward  chicken,  but  that  yeiy 
seldom  of  a  serious  or  malicious  character. 

One  reason  why  the  turkeys  seen  in  poultry^yarda  do  not 
vie  in  splepdor  of  plumage  with  their  untamed  brethren  is, 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  live  long  enough.  For  the  same 
cause,  the  thorough  development  of  their  temper  and  disposi- 
tion is  seldom  witnessed.  It  does  not  attain  its  full  growth 
tin  its  fifth  or  sixth  year,  yet  it  is  killed  at  latest  in  the  second, 
to  the  evident  deterioration  of  the  stock.  If  some  of  the  best 
breeds  were  retained  to  their  really  adult  state,  and  well-fed 
meanwhile,  they  would  quite  recompense  their  keeper  by  their 
beauty  in  fiill  plumage,  their  glancing  hues  of  gilded  green 
and  purple,  their  loVely  shades  of  bronze,  brown,  and  black, 
and  the  pearly  lustre  that  radiates  from  their  polished  featfaera 

THX   BUCK. 

This  bird  is  of  the  order  of  naiatore$f  or  swimmets ;  family, 

anatidoB,  of  the  duck  kind ;  genus,  anas,  or  duck.     The  most 

striking  character  of  the  swimming  bird  is  derived  flrom  the 

structure  of  the  feetf  which  are  always  palmate — ^that  is, 

furnished  with  webs  between  the  toes.     There  are  always 

three  toes  directed  forward,  and  these  are  usuidly  united  by  a 

membrane  to  their  extremities ;  but,  in  some  caseSi  the  mem- 
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brane  is  deeply  cleft,  and  the  toes  are  occaeionaUy  quite  free, 
and  furnished  with  a  dietinct  web  on  each  side.     The  fourth 
toe  IB  generally  but  little  developed,  and  often  entirely  wantfog ; 
Yvfaen  present,  it  is  nsually  directed  backward,  and  the  mem- 
brane   is    aometimea 
continued  to  it  along 
the  aide  of  the  feet.  > 
These  wAbed  feet  are  [ 
the    principal    agents  ' 
by   which    the    birds  ; 
propel    tliemselreB  : 
through    the    water,  \ 
npon  the  surface  of 
which  most  of  them 

pass  a  great  portion  of  their  time.  The  feet  are  genendly 
placed  reiy  far  back,  a  position  which  is  exceedingly  fkror- 
Bble  to  their  action  in  swimming,  but  which  renders  their  pro- 
gres^on  on  the  land  somewhat  awkward. 

The  bodt/  is  generally  stout  and  beary,  and  covered  with  a 
Tery  thick,  cloee,  downy  plnmage,  which  the  bird  keeps  con- 
stantly anointed  with  the  greasy  secretions  of  the  caudal 
gland,  so  that  it  i9  completely  water-proof.  The  wings  exhibit 
a  great  rariety  in  their  deTelopmeht ;  in  some  species  being 
merely  rudimentary,  destitute  of  qaills,  and  covered  with  a 
Bcaly  skin— in  others,  being  of  rast  size  and  power,  and  the 
birds  passing  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  air.  The  form 
of  the  biU  is  also  very  remarkable  ;  in  some,  broad  and  flat ;  in 
others,  deep  and  compressed ;  and  id  others,  long  and  slender. 
Host  of  these  birds  live  in  societies,  Which  are  often  ex- 
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ceedinglj  numerous,  inhabiting  high  northern  and  southen 
latitudes. 

The    distinguishing    characteristic  of  the   family  of  the 
anatidcB  is    the  billf  which  is  usually  of  a  flattened  form, 
covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  furnished  at  the  edges  wiUi  a 
series  of  lamellas,  whicft  serve  to  sift  or  strain  the  mud  ia 
which  they  generally  seek  their  food.     The  feet  are  fjamished 
with  four  toes,  three  of  which  are  directed  forward,  and  united 
by  a  web ;  the  fourth  is  directed  backward,  visually  of  smill 
size,  and  quite  free.     They  are  admirable  swimmers,  and  lire 
and  move  on  the  water  with  the  utmost  security,  ease,  and 
grace.     Such  is  their  adaptation  to  this  element  that  the 
young,  immediately  after  being  hatched,  will  run  to  it,  and 
fearlessly  launch  themselves  upon  its  bosom,  rowing  them- 
selves along  with  their  webbed  feet,  without  a  single  lessoD, 
and  yet  as  dexterously  as  the  most  experienced  boatman. 
They  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  and  for  the 
most  part,  prefer  ponds  and  shallow  lakes,  in  which  they  can 
investigate  the  bottom  with  their   peculiar   bills,   withont 
actually  diving  beneath  the  surface ;  yet  at  some  seasons  tbey 
are  found  along  the  borders  of  the  sea.     Their  food  generallf 
consists  of  worms,  mollusca,  and  aquatic  insects,  which'  they 
separate  from  the  ^^d  by  the  agency  of  the  lamellae  at  the 
margin  of  the  bill ;  but  most  of  them  also  feed  upon  seedfl^ 
'  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 


THB   WIIiD   DUCK. 

This  bird,  known  also  by  the  name  of  mallard^  is  the 
original  of  all  the  domestic  varieties.  It  is  twenty-four  inebefl 
long,  and  marked  with  green,  chestnut   and  white.    WM 
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ducks  are  ^garioua  in  their  habits,  and  generally  mif^te  In 
Urge  flocks.  The  males  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  th« 
letter  >re  also  usnall;  of  a  more  uniform  and  sober  tint 

tt  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  eapecIalTj 
toward  the  north,  and  is  also  abundant  in  North  America, 


where, it  is  migratory,  passing  to  the  North  in  Spring,  and 
returning  to  the  South  in  autnmn.  It  frequents  the  lakes  of 
the  interior,  aa  well  as  the  sea-coaets.  It  is  plentiful  in  Great 
Britain  at  all  seasons,  merely  quitting  the  more  exposed  situa- 
tions at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  taking  shelter  in  the 
valleys ;  or,  in  case  of  a  severe  winter,  visiting  the  estuaries. 

They  moult  twice  in  the  year,  in  June  and  November;  In 
Jane,  the  males  acquire  the  fbmale  plum^e  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  regain  their  proper  dress  at  the  second  moult,  and 
retain  it  during  the  breeding  season.  In  a  wild  state,  the 
mallard  always  pairs,  and,  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the 
male,  although  taking  no  part  in  the  process,  always  keeps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  female ;  and  it  is  aingular  that  half- 
bred  Urds  between  t^e  wild  and  tame  rarietiea  always  exhibit 
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the  Bame  habits,  although  the  ordinary  domestic  drakes  am 
polygamous,  always  endeavoring  to  get  as  many  wives  as  th^ 
can.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  upon  the  groond  amimg 
feeds  and  ledges  near  the  water  \  sometimes  in  holes  or  hollow 
trees,  but  rarely^  among  the  branches.  The  eg^  rary  from 
about  eight  to  fourteen  in  number,  and  the  young  are  actiFs 
from  the  moment  of  their  exclusion,  and  soon  take  to  the 
water,  where  they  are  as  much  at  home  as  the  ^d  bizdSw 

As  the  flesh  of  wild  ducks  is  greatly  valued,  immense 
numbers  are  shot,  or  taken  in  other  ways.  In  England,  laigp 
numbers  are  captured  by  decoys,  cooaisting  of  a  piece  of  water 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  plantation,  from  which  six 
semicircular  canals  are  cut,  which  are  roofed  over  with  hoops, 
and  covered  in  with  netting.  Into  this  vast  trap  the  ducks 
are  enticed  by  young  ducks  trained  for  the  purpose. 


THl!   BOMSSTIO    DUCK. 

The  duck  should  always  find  a  place  in  the  poultiy-yard, 
provided  that  it  can  have  access  to^  water,  even  a  small  supply 
of  which  will  suffice.  They  have  been  kept  with  successi  and 
the  ordinary  duck  fattened  to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds, 
witK  no  further  supply  of  water  than  that  afforded  by  a  large 
pool  sunk  in  the  ground.  In  a  garden,  ducks  will  do  good 
service,  voraciously  consuming  slops,  frogs,  and  insects— 
nothing,  indeed,  coming  amiss  to  them ;  not  being  scratches, 
they  do  not,  like  other  poultry,  commit  such  a  degree  of 
mischief,  in  return,  as  to  partially  counterbalance  thm  useful- 
ness. A  drake  and  two  or  three  ducks  cost  little  to.  maintain ; 
and  the  only  trouble  they  will  give  is,  that  if  thejre  is  much 
extent  of  water  or  shrubbery  about  their  home^  they  will  lay 
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and  sH  sbroad,  unless  &ej  are  brought  up  eTerf  nlgbt,  wbich 
sbould  be  done.  They  will  otberwiu  drop  their  e^B  care- 
leusly  here  and  there,  or  incubate  i&  places  where  their  eggs 
will  be  sucked  by  crows,  and  faalf  their  progeny  destroyed 
by  rata. 

The  duck  Is  very  prolific,  and  its  egg  Is  very  mnch  relished 
by  some,  having  a  rich  piquancy  of  fiaror,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  super!' 
ority  over  the 
egg  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl"; 
and  these  quai- 
Hies  render  it 
much  in  re- 
quest  with  the 

pastry-cook  ^ 

sod     eonreo-  ^ 

tioDer— threp  .1=—     -<;,p'—    ----fc~ 

duck's   eggs  """""^  , 

being  equal  in  culinary  value  to  six  ben's  eggs.  The  duck 
,  does  not  lay  during  the  day,  but  generally  in  the  night; 
exceptions,  regulated  by  circumstances,  will,  of  conree,  oooa- 
qionally  occur.  While  laying,  It  requires,  ss  has  been 
intimated,  more  attention  tbaa  does  the  ben,  until  ii  is  ac- 
customed to  resort  to  a  regular  nest  Ibr  depositing  its  eggs; 
when,  however,  this  is  once  effected,  little  care  is  needed 
beyond  what  has  been  indicated. 

The  duc^  is  a  bad  hstcher,  being  too  fond  of  the  water,  and, 
consequently,  too  apt  to  allow  her  eggs  to  get  cold ;  she  will 
also,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  it  may  be,  bring  the 
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ducklings  to  the  water  the  moment  they  break  the  shell — • 
practice  always  injurious,  and  frequently  fatal;  hence  the 
very  common  practice  of  setting  duck^s  eggs  under  hens. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  tame  ducks ;  but  their  merits 
are  more  diverse  in  an  ornamental  than  in  a  profitable  point 
of  view.  Ofwhxte  ducks,  the  best  is  tike  Aylesbury,  with  its 
unspotted,  snowy  plumage,  and  yellow  legs  and  feet  It  is 
large  and  excellent  for  the  table,  but  not  larger  or  better  thaa 
several  others.  They  are  assiduous  mothers  and  nurses^ 
especially  after  the  experience  of  two  or  three  seasons.  A 
much  smaller  race  of  white  ducks  is  imported  from  Hollatid, 
useful  only  to  the  proprietors  of  extensive  or  secluded  waters^ 
as  enticers  of  passing  wild  birds  to  alight  and  join  their 
society.  This  variety  has  a  yellow-orange  bill ;  that  of  the 
Aylesbury  should  be  flesh-colored.  There  is,  also,  the  vhMe 
hook-hilled  duck,  with  a  bill  monstrously  curved  downward — a 
Boman-nosed  duck,  in  fact — ^with  Jewish  features,  of  a  most 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  appearance ;  the  bill  has  some  resem- 
blance in  its  curvature  to  that  of  the  Flamingo.  White  duckSy 
of  course,  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  towns  or  dirty  suburht, 
or  in  any  place  where  the  means  of  washing  themseires  are 
scanty. 

There  are  one  or  two  pretty  varieties,  not  very  common ; 

one  of  a  alaie-gray,  or  bluish  dun,  another  of  a  sdndy-yeUow; 

there  are  also  some  with  top-knots  as  compact  and  spherical 

as  those  of  any  Polish  fowl,  which  rival  the  hook-billed  in 

oddity.     What  are  termed  the  while  Poland  and  the  bUKk 

Poland  are  crested ;  they  breed  early,  and  are  excellent  layers  • 

the  former  are  deemed  the  most  desirable  though  the  black  are 

the  larger. 
4b0 
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Of  moUIed  and  pied  sorts,  there  eziets  a  great  variety; 
black  and  white,  bronze  and  white,  Hgfatlj  speckled,  and  many 
other  n&ziares.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Bouen — or  Rhone, 
or  Bohan^  since  each  designation  has  been  need — dnck,  which 
has  been  needlessly  orerpraised  by  interested  dealers.  This 
Turiety  is  highly  esteemed  by  epicures ;  it  is  a  prolific  bird,  and 
lays  large  eggs ;  its  size  is  the  criterion  of  its  valae.  There  is 
also  a  pied  variety  of  the  Poland  dacks,^  a  hybrid  between  the. 
white  and  the  black,  the  Beaver. 

Another  variety,  known  as  the  Labrador,  the  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  black  Bast  Indian  duck,  is  somewhat  rare  and  highly 
esteemed  by  dealers.  They  are  very  beantifnl  birds.  The 
feet,  legs,  and  entire  plumage  should  be  black ;  a  few  white 
feathers  will  occasionally  appear.  The  bill  also  is  black,  witii 
a  slight  nnder-tinge  of  green.  Not  only  the  neck  and  back, 
but  the  larger  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  are  gilt  with 
metallic  green ;  the  female  also  exhibits  slight  traces  of  the 
same  decoration.  On  a  sunshiny  spring  day,  the  elfeGt  of  these 
glittering  black  ducks  sporting  in  the  blue  water  is  very 
pleasing. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  occasionally — ^that 

is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season — ^lay  black  eggs ;  the 

color  of  those  subsequently  laid  gradually  fades  to  that  of  the 

common  kinds.    This  singular  appearance  is  not  caused  by 

any  internal  strain  penetrating  the  whole  thickness  of  the 

shell,  but  by  an  oily  pigment,  which  may  be  scraped  off  with 

the  nalL    They  lay,  perhaps,  a  little  later  than  other  ducks, 

but  are  not  more  difficult  to  rear.    Their  voice,  likewise,  is 

said  to  differ  slightly  from  that  of  other  varieti^ ;  but  they  are 

&r  superior  in  having  a  high,  wOd-duck  flavor  and,  if  weXt 
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kept,  are  in  deserved  repute  as  being  excellent  food  wben 
killed  Immediately  fh>m  the  pond,  without  aiijr  fattening. 

Still  another  breed,  kno^nto  as  the  Musoovy  duck,  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  the  common  duck ;  and  die  hybrid  race  will 
not,  therefore,  breed  again  between  themselves,  although  thej 
are  capable  of  doing  so  with  either  of  the  species  firom  the 
commixture  of .  which  thej  spring.  This  duck  does  not 
derive  its  name  from  having  been  brought  from  the  coontzy 
indicated,  bat  from  ihe  flavor  of  its  flesh,  and  should  mora 
properly  be  termed  the  musk  duck,  of  whic^  this  name  is  but 
a  corruption.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  a  led  membrane 
surrounding  the  eyes,  and  covering  the  cheeks.  Not  being  in 
esteem,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  odor,  and  the  unpleasant 
flavor  of  their  flesh,  they  are  not  worth  breeding,  unless  to 
cross  with  the  common  varieties ;  in  which  case,  the  musk 
drake  must  foe  put  to  the  common  ducL  This  will  produee  a 
very  large  cros%  while  the  opposite  ccfurse  will  beget  a  very 
inferior  one. 


THU    GOOBSL 

Thb  wild  goobk.  The  goose  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  duck,  but  is  classed  with  the  genus  aTiser.  The  grtiy- 
leg  goose — ^a  common  wild  goose  of  England — is  by  some 
regarded  as  the  original  of  the  domestic  bird.  It  is  thirty- 
five  inches  long ;  upper  parts  ash-brown  and  ash-gray ;  under 
parts  white.  This  variety  is  migratory,  proceeding  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  summer,  and  to  the 
South  in  winter. 

The    Canadfn,  or  Cravat  goose,  the  wild  goose  of  this 

country,  is  a  fine  species,  forty  inches  long,  often  seen  in  spring 
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and  uitaaiii  in  large,  tttengular  flocks,  high  in  air,  and  led  hy 
an  old,  expenenced  gaader,  who  frequently  attera  a  loud  Konk, 
eqniTalent,  doubtless,  to  "  All's  well  1"  Thia  soond  oflan 
comes  upon  the  eai  at  si^t^  when  the  fiock  an  invisible ;  and 


it  is  frequently  heard  even  in  the  daytime,  seeming  to  come 
from  the  sky,  the  birds  being  beyond  the  reach  or  viaion. 
Immense  numbers  of  these  noble  birds  are  killed  In  Canada, 
as  well  as  along  our  coasts,  where  they  assemble  in  the 
antumn  in  large  flocks,  and  remain  till  driven  to  more 
Southern  climates  by  the  season. 
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The  Canada  goose  is  capable  of  domestacatidn,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  original  migratoiy  habits — ^whioh  it  appeals,  in  almost 
erery  instance,  to  forget  in  England^ — shows  much  more  dis- 
position for  a  truly  domestic  life  thaa  the  swan ;  and  it  may 
be  maintained  in  perfect  health  with  very  limited  <^portanitieB 
for  bathing.  They  eat  worms  and  soft  insects,  as  well  as 
grass  and  aquatic  plants ;  with  us,  they  do  not  breed  until 
they  are  at  least  two  years  old,  and  so  far  approach  the  swan ; 
like  which  bird,  also,  the  male  appears  to  be  fit  for  reproduc- 
tion at  an  eariier  period  thai^  the  female.  Many  writers 
speak  highly  of  the  half-bred  Canada.  They  are,  certainly, 
very  large,  and  may  merit  approbation  on  the  table ;  but  witb 
whatever  other  species  the  cross  is  made,  they  are  hideously 
disgusting. 

THIS   DOMXSTXO   OOOBIB. 

The  goose  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  known 

to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  represented  in  numerous 

instances  on  their  monuments,  showing  that  it  was  anciently 

used  for  food,  as  in  our  own  times.     It  was  held  sacred  by  the 

Romans,  because  it  was  said  to  have  alarmed,  by  its  cackling 

at  night,  the  sentinels  of  the  capitol,  at  the  invasion  of  the 

Gauls,  and  thus  to  have  saved  the  city<    This  was  attributed 

by  one  of  the  Roman  writers  tp  its  lin^  sense  of  smell,  which 

enables  them  to  perceive  at  a  great  distance  the  odor  of  the 

human  race.     The  liver  of  this  bird  seems  to  have  been  a  ikvor- 

ite  morsel  with  epicures  in  all  ages;  and  invention  appears 

to  have  been  active  in  exercising  the  means  of  increasing  the 

volume  of  that  organ.     It  is  generally  esteemed  a  foolish  bird ; 

yet  it  displays  courage  in  defending  its  youngi  and  instancea 
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of  attacbmeol;  and  gratitude  have  shown  that  it  is  not  deficient 
in  sentiment  The  value  and  usefhlness'  of  geese  are  scarcely 
calculable.  The  only  damage  which  they  do  lies  in  th^ 
quantity  of  food  which  they  consume;  the  only  care  they 
require  is  to  be  saved  from  starvation.  AH  the  fears  and 
anxieties  requisite  to  educate  the  turkey  and  prepare  it  for 
making  a  proper  appearance  at  the  table  are  with  them  un- 
necessary ;  grass  by  day  a  dry  bed  at  night,  and  a  tolerably 
attentive  mother,  are  all  that  is  required.  Roast  goose,  fatted 
to  the  point  of  repletion,  is  almost  the  only  luxury  that  is  not 
deemed  an  extravagance  in  an  economical  farm-house ;  for 
there  are  the  feathers,  to  swell  the  stock  of  beds ;  there  is  the 
dripping,  to  enrich  the  dumpling  or  pudding ;  there  are  the 
giblets,  for  market  or  a  pie ;  and  there  is  the  wholesome,  solid, 
aavory  flesh  for  all  parties  interested. 

They  are  accused  by  some  of  rendering  the,  spots  where 
they  feed  offensive  to  other  stock;  but  the  explanation  is 
simple.  A  horse  bites  closer  than  an  ox ;  a  sheep  goes  nearer 
to  the  ground  than  a  horse ;  but,  after  the  sharpest  shearing 
by  sheep,  the  goose  will  polish  up  the.  tuft,  and  grow  fat  upon 
the  remnants  of  others.  Consequently,  where  geese  are  kept 
in  great  numbers  on  a  small  area,  little  will  be  left  to  maintain 
any  other  grass-eating  creature.  If,  however,  the  pastures 
are  not  short,  it  will  not  be  found  that  other  grazing  animals 
object  to  feeding  either  .together  with,  or  immediately  after,  a 
flock  of  geese. 

Th^  goose  has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  of  poultry.    In 

tiirce  months,  or,  about  four,  from  leaving  the  egg^  the  birds 

ought  to  be  fit  for  the  feather-bed,  the  spit,  a^d  the  fire.     It  is 

not  only  very  early  in  its  laying,  but  also  very  late.    It  often 
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anticipates  the  spring  in  Norember,  and,  afterward,  wfaen 
spring  really  comes  in  March,  it  cannot  resist  its  general  m- 
fluence.  The  autumnal  eggs  afford  useful  emplojment  to 
turkeys  and  hens  that  choose  to  sit  at  unseasonable  times ;  and 
the  period  of  incubation  is  less  tedious  than  that  required  for 
the  eggs  of  some  other  birds. 

The  flight  of  the  domestic  goose  is  quite  powerful  enougli, 
especially  in  young  birds,  to  allow  them  to  escape  in  that  way, 
where  they  are  so  inclined.  In  the  autumn,  whole  broods  may- 
be seen  by  early  risers  taking  their  morning  flight,  and  circling 
in  the  air  for  matutinal  exercise,  just  like  pigeons,  when  first 
let  out  of  their  locker.  The  bird  lives  to  a  rery  great  age, 
sometimes  seventy  years  or  more. 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  domestic  species,  opinions  differ. 
By  some,  as  already  remarked,  the  gray-leg  is  regarded  as  the 
parent  stock ;  others  consider  it  a  mongrel,  like  the  dungfaill 
fowl,  made  up  of  several  varieties,  to  each  of  which  it  occa- 
sionally  shovrs  more  or  less  affinity ;  and  yet  others  contend 
that  it  is  not  to  be  referred  to  any  existing  species.  The  latter 
assert  that  there  is  really  but  one  variety  of  the  domestic 
goose,  individuals  of  which  are  found  from  entirely  white 
plumage,  through  different  degrees  of  patchedness  with  gray, 
to  entirely  gray  coloring,  except  on  the  abdomen. 

The  domestic  gander  is  polygamous,  but  he  is  not  an  indis- 
criminate libertine ;  he  will  rarely  couple  with  females  of  any 
other  species.  Hybrid  common  geese  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  a  wild  gander  with  a  domestic  goose, 
and  not  by  the  opposite.  The  ganders  are  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  white,  and  are  sometimes  called  Embden  geese, 
from  a  town  of  Hanover.     High  feeding,  care,  and  moderate 
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wannth  will  induce  a  prolific  habiti  which  becomes,  in  acme 
measiuey  hereditary.  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
young  are  hatched — and  they  may  be  reared  at  any  season-* 
iofloeneea  their  (dtare  size  and  development  After  allowing 
for  these  caoses  of  diversity,  it  is  claimed  that  the  domestic 
goose  constitutes  only  one  species  or  permanent  variety. 


TUJfi  BJUBNAGXiII  qoosxl 

w 

This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  Barnacle  goose ;  its  name 
originates  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
bred  jGrom  the  shells  so  termed,  which  cling  to  wood  in  the 
sea.  It  is  about  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  is  found  wild  in 
Europe,  abundantly  in  the  Baltic ;  and,  occasionally,  as  it  is 
said,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  on  this  continent 

This  bird  is  one  of  those  species  in  which  the  impulse  of 
reproduction  has  at  length  overcome  the  sullenness  of  captivity, 
and  instances  of  their  breeding  when  in  confinement  have  in- 
creased in  frequency  to  such  an  extent  that  hopes  are  enter- 
tained  of  the  continuance  of  that  increase.  The  young  so 
reared  should  be  pinioned  at  the  wrist  as  a  precaution.  They 
would  probably  stay  at  home  contentedly,  if  unpinioned,  until 
the  approiach  of  inclement  weather,  when  they  would  be 
tempted  to  leave  their  usual  haunts  in  search  of  marshes,  un* 
f^osen  springs,  mud-banks  left  by  the  tide,  and  the  open  sea ; 
or  they  might  be  induced  to  join  a  flock  of  wild  birds,  instead 
of  returning  to  their  former  quarters. 

Broods  of  five,  six,  and  seven  have  been  reared ;  but  they 

are  generally  valued  as  embellishments  to  ponds  merely,  their 

small  size  rendering  them  suitable  even  for  a  very  limited 

pleasure-ground,  and  the  variety  being  perhaps  the  prettiest 
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geese  that  are  thus  employed.  The  lively  combination  of 
black,  white,  gray,  and  lavender,  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  being  in  agreeable  half-monming.  The  female  differs  little 
from  the  male,  being  diBtinguished  by  voice  and  deportment 
more  than  by  plnmage.  Their  short  bill,  the  raoderafte-siied 
webs  of  their  feet,  and  their  rounded  proportions,  indicate  an 
affinity  with  the  carious  Coreopsis  goose,  which  is  fonnd  in 
considerable  nambers  on  the  seashore  of  Sncky  Bay  and 
Qoose  Island,  at  the  sontheastem  point  of  Australia. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  six  or  seven,  and  the  time  of  in- 
cubation is  about  a  month ;  it  being  difficult  to  name  the  exact 
period,  from  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  precise  hour  when 
the  process  commences.  They  are  steady  sitters.  The  young 
are  lively  and  active  little  creatures,  running  hither  and  thither, 
and  tugging  at  the  blades  of  grass.  Their  g^tind  color  is  of 
a  dirty  white ;  their  legs,  feet,  eyes,  and  short  stump  of  a  bill, 
are  black;  they  have  a  gray  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
gray  patches  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  a  yellowish  tinge 
about  the  forepart  of  the  head.  The  old  birds  are  veiy  gentle 
in  their  disposition  and  habits,  and  are  less  noisy  than  most 
geese. 

The  service  they  may  render  as  weed-eaters  is  important, 
though  their  size  alone  precludes  any  comparison  of  them,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  swan.  Their  favorite  feeding-grounds 
are  extensive  flats,  partially  inundated  by  the  higher  tides ; 
and  their  breeding  may  perhaps  best  be  promoted  by  their 
being  furnished  with  a  little  sea-weed  during  winter  and  early 
spring ;  a  few  shrimps,  or  small  muscles,  would  probably  not 
be  unacceptable.  A  single  pair  Is  more  likely  to  breed  than 
ii  they  are  congregated  in  larger  numbers. 
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The  Bremen  geese — bo  called  from  the  place  whence  tbej 
were  origia»Uy  imported,  though  eome  term  them  Embden 


geeae— -have  been  bred  in  this  country,  poio,  snd  to  a  feather, 
since  1821 ;  no  single  instance  having  occurred  in  whi^  Ibe 
slightest  det«riorifti(ni  of  chamcber  could  be  observed.  The 
produce  lisa  invuiabljr  been  of  the  purest  white,;  the  bill,  legs, 
and  feet  being  of  a  beautiful  yellow. 

The  flesh  of  this  goose  does  not  partake  of  that  dry  character 
which  belongs  to  other  and  more  common  kinds,  but  is  as 
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tender  and  juicy  as  the  flesh  of  a  wild  fowl ;  it  shrinks  less  b 
cookiDg  than  that  of  any  other  fowl  Some  pronounce  its 
flesh  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  eanvas-back  dock. 
Thej  likewise  sit  and  hatch  with  more  certaintj  than 
common  ham-jard  geesQ;  will  weigh  nearly,  and  in  some 
Instances  quitQ,  twice  the  weight— the  Aill-blood  weighing 
twenty  pounds  and  upward ;  they  have  double  the  quantity  of 
feathers ;  and  never  fly. 

THX   BRIEB'T    QOOSB. 

This  is  a  small  species,  twenty-one  inches  long,  common  in 
a  wild  state,  in  both  Europe  and  America.  On  our  coast,  it  is 
a  favorite  game-bird,  and  known  by  the  name  of  BranL  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  young  in  captivify, 
though  no  details  have  been  furnished. 

This  and  t)ie  Sandwich  Idand  goose  are  the  smallest  of 
their  tribe  yet  introduced  to  our  aquatic  aviaries.  Their 
almost  uniform  color  of  leaden  black,  and  their  compactness 
of  form,  make  them  a  striking  feature  in  the  se^ne,  though 
they  cannot  be  compared  in  beauly  with  many  other  water- 
fowl There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  sexes  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  them.  Their  chief  merit  rests  in  their 
fondness  for  water-weeds,  in  which  respect  they  appear  to  he 
second  only  to  the  swan.  They  are  quiet^  gentle,  and  harm- 
less in  captivity.  Some  pndae  their  flesh,  while  others  pro- 
nounce it  fishy,  strong,  and  oily;  they  may,  however,  be 
converted  intQ  tolerable  meat  by  being  skinned  and  baked  in 
a  pie. 
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THS   OHIHA  QOOSX. 

This  bird  flgores  Bsder  b  Teriety  of  a3iaees!  Knob  goose, 
Honff  EoDg  gooe«^  Asistio  goose,  Swka  goose,  CkineBe  Swwn, 


OTiinea  goose,  PoUsh  goose,  MascoTT-  goose,  sud,  j»i>babl7', 
otiieTs. 

There  is  eometbing  in  the  aspect  of  this  creature— in  the 
dark-brown  stripe  down  its  neck,  its  sidkU,  bright  eye,  Hi 
harsh  voice,  its  ceremonious  stmt,  and  its  affectation  of  seldom 
being  in  a  hurry — ^wbich  seems  to  say  that  It  came  from 
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Cliiiia.  If  60,  it  has  no  doubt  been  domesticated  for  manj 
hundred  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  the  pea  fowl  or  the  commoo 
fowl  Thej  may  be  madO/  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  by 
an  increased  supply  of  nourishing  food.  If  liberally  fixmisfaed 
with  oats,  boiled  rice,  etc.,  the  China  goose  will,  in  the  spring; 
lay  from  twenty  to  thirty  eg^s  before  she  begins  to  sit,  and 
again  in  the  autumn,  after  her  moult,  from  ten  to  fifteen  more. 
Another  peculiarity  is  their  deficient  power  of  flight,  oompsLred 
with  other  geese,^  owing  to  the  larger  proportionate  size  of* 
their  bodies.  Indeed,  of  all  geese,  this  is  the  worst  flyer; 
there  is  no  occasion* to  pinion  them;  the  common  domestic 
goose  flies  much  more  strongly. 

The  prevailing  color  of  their  plumage  is  brown,  comparable 
to  the  color  of  wheat.  The  different  shades  are  very  harmo- 
niously blended,  and  ^re  well  relieved  by  the  black  tuberculated 
bfll,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  abdomen.  Their  movements 
on  the  water  are  graceful  and  swan-like.  Slight  variations 
occur  in  the  color  of  the  feet  and  legs,  some  having  them  of  a 
dull  orange,  others  black ;  a  delicate  fringe  of  minute  white 
feathers  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  These 
peculiarities  are  hereditarily  transmitted. 

The  male  is  almost  as  much  disproportionately  larger  than 

the  female  as  the  Musk  drake  is-in  comparison  with  his  mate. 

He  is  much  inclined  to  libertine  wanderings,  without,  however, 

neglecting  proper  attention  at  home.     If  there  is  any  other 

gander  on  the  premises,  a  disagreement  is  sure  to  result 

Both  male  and  female  are,  perhaps,  the  noisiest  of  all  geese : 

at  night,  the  least  footfall  or  motion  in  their  neighborhood  is 

sufficient  to  call  forth  their  clangor  and  resonant  trumpetings. 

The  eggs  are  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  domestic  kind, 
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of  a  short  oval,  with  a  smooth,  thick  Bhell,  white,  but  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow  at  the  smaller  end.  The  gosliagB,  when 
first  hatched,  are  usually  very  strong.  They  are  of  a 'dirty 
green,,  like  the  color  produced  by  mixing  India-ink  and  yellow 
ochre,  with  darker  patches  here  and  there.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  leM-color,  but  afterward  change  to  a  dull  red.  With  good 
pasturage,  they  require  no  farther  attention  than  that  bestowed 
by  their  parents.  After  a  time,  a  little  grain  will  strengthen 
.and  forward  them.  If  well  fed,  they  come  to  maturity  very 
rapidly;  in  between  three  and  four  months  from  the  time  of 
leaving  the  shell,  they  will  be  full-grown^ and  ready  for  food» 
They  do  not  bear  being  shut  up  to  fatten  so  well  as  common 
geese,  and,  therefore,  those  destined  for  the  table  are  the  better 
for  profuse  hand-feeding.  Their  flesh  is  well-flavored^  shorty 
and  tender ;  their  eggs,  excellent  for  cooking  purposes 

They  are  said  to  be  a  short-lived  species ;  the  ganders,  at 
least,  not  lasting  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Hybrids 
between  them  and  the  common  goose  are  prolific  with  the 
latter ;  the  second  and  third  cross  is  much  prized  by  some 
fiirmers,  particularly  for  their  ganders ;  and  in  many  flocks  the 
blood  of  the  China  goose  may  be  traced  oftentimes  by  the 
more  erect  gait  of  the  birds,  accompanied  by  a  faint  stripe 
down  the  back  of  the  neck.  With  the  White*grented  goose 
ihey  also  breed  freely. 

The  White- China.  These  are  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 

apparently  more  terrestrial  in  their  habits ;  the  knob  on  the 

head  is  not  only  of  greater  proportion,  but  of  a  different  shape. 

It  is  of  a  spotless,  pur^  white — ^though  a  very  few  gray  feathers 

occasionally  appear — more  swan-like  than  the  brown,  with  a 

bright  orange-colored  bill,  and  a  large  knot  of  the  same  coloir 
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at  iu  base*  It  is  particularly  beaatiful,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
water,  its  neck  being  long,  slender,  and  gracefully  arched 
when  swimmitig.  It  breeds  three  or  four  times  in  the  season ; 
the  egg  is  quite  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  being  not  more 
than  half  the  sise  of  that  of  the  common  goose. 

In  many  instances,  efforts  to  obtain  young  from  their  eggs 
hare  been  unsuccessful ;  but  if  the  female  is  supplied  with 'the 
eggs  of  the  common  goose,  she  invariably  hatches  and  rears 
the  goslings.  They  sit  remarkably  well,  never  showing  them- 
selves out  of  the  nest  by  day ;  but,  possibly,  they  may  lea^e 
the  nest  too  long  in  the  cold  of  the  night.  Some  think  that  a 
quiet  lake  is  more  to  their  taste  than  a  rapid  running  stream, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  fecundity  of  their  eggs.  It  is  also 
believed  by  many  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  they 
would  be  very  prolific. 
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This  species  is  bred  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  countiy.  It 
is  a  most  stately  and  rich  bird,  reminding  one'  of  the  solemn 
antiquity  of  the  Nile,  with  its  gorgeous  mantle  of  golden  hues 
and  its  long  history. 

It  is  dark  red  round  the  eyes;  red  ring  round  the  nedc; 
white  bill ;  neck  and  breast  light  fawn-gray ;  a  maroon  star  on 
the  breast ;  belly  red  aod  gray ;  half  of,  the  wing-feathers  rich 
black,  the  other  part  of  them  pure  white  ;  black  bar  runniog 
across  the  centre,  backiight-red,  growing  dark-red  toward  the 
tall ;  the  tail  a  deep  black. 

They  are  very  prolific,  bringing  off  three  broods  a  year,  from 

eight  to  twelve  each  time ;  their  weight  is  about  eight  pounds 

each. 
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The  gander  of  thie  apeciea  is  wbU%  with  head  aod  half  the 
neck  Ught-fawn  ;  red  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the  bill ;  larger 
than  the  common  goose,  and  longer  in  the  body ;  walks  erect, 
standing  as  high  as  the  China  goose,  the  female  appearing  to 
cany  two  pouches,  or  egg-bags,  under  the  belly. 

It  is  Tcry^prolific ;  and  the  m^at  is  of  fine  flavor* 


THIB   TOUIiOUSlB   GOOBIL  j 

This  bird  is  said  to  have  been  originally  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  is  known  also  by  the  names  Mediterra- 
nean goose,  and  Pyrenean  goose.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  vast  size,  in  which  respect  it  surpasses  all  others. 

Its  prevailing  color  iS  a^slaty  blue,  marked  with  brown  bars, 
and  occasionally  relieved  with  black;  the  head,  neck,  as  far  as 
the  beginning  of  the  breast,  and  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  far  as 
the  shoulders,  of  a  dark-brown ;  the  breast  slaty-blue ;  the 
belly  is  white,  in  common  with  the  under  surface  of  the  tail ; 
the  bill  is  orange-red,  and  the  feet  flesh-color. 

In  habit,  the  Toulouse  goose  resembles  his  congeners,  but 
seems  to  possess  a  milder  and  more  tractable  disposition^ 
which  greatly  conduces  to  the  chance  of  bis  early  fattening, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  little  cost.  The  curl  of  the  plumage  on  the 
neck  comes  closer  to  the  head  than  that  on  common  geese,  and 
the  abdominal  pouch,  which,  in  other  varieties,  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  age,  exists  from  the  shelL  The  flesh  is  said  to  be 
tender  and  well-flavored. 

Some  pronounce  this  bird  the  unmixed  and    immediate 

descendant  of  the  Gray-leg ;  while  others  assert  that  it  is  only 
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the  common  domestiCi  enlarged  bj  earlj  hatching,  rerj  llbenl 
feeding  during  youth,  fine  climate,  and,  perhaps,  bj  age,  and 
fityle  them  grenadier  individuals  of  the  domestic  goose— « 
nothing  more. 

■PKB  WHITS-FBOin*lB>   GOOSIL 

In  its  wild  state,  the  White-fronted  or  Laughing  goose  is 
twenty^seven  inches  long,  and  found-  in  great  numbers  in 
Europe  and  in  the  North  American  Fur  countries,  but  rare 
along  our  coasts. 

When  domesticated,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  birds  which 
are  restrained  from  resuming  their  original  wild  habits  more 
bj  the  influence  of  local  and  personal  attachment  than  from 
any  love  which  they  seem  to  have  for  the  comforts  of  domestic 
cation ;  which  may  be  trusted  with  their  entire  liberty,  or 
nearly  so,  but  require  an  eye  to  be  kept  on  them  from  time  to 
time,  lest  they  stray  away  and  assume  an  independent  con- 
dition. The  white-fronted  goose  well  deserves  the  patronage 
of  those  who  have  even  a  small  piece  of  grass. 

The  first  impression  of  every  one,  upon  seeing  this  species 
in  confinement,  would  be  that  it  could  not  be  trusted  with 
liberty ;  and  the  sight  of  it  exercising  its  wings  at  its  first 
escape  would  make  its  owner  despair  of  recovering  it  This 
is  not,  however,  the  case.  By  no  great  amount  of  care  and 
attention,  they  will  manifest  such  a  degree  of  confidence  and 
attachment  as  to  remove  all  hesitation  as  to  the  future ;  and 
tbey  may  be  regarded  as  patterns  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
anserine  nature — gentle,  affectionate,  cheerful,  hardy,  nsel\il, 
and  self-dependent.  The  gander  is  an  attentive  parent^  but 
not  a  foithful  spouse. 

The  eggs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  goose,  pore 
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white,  and  of  a  rery  long  oval ;  the  Bhell  is  also  thinner  than 
iiVmoat  others ;  the  flesh  is  excellent. 


Haying  completed  the  enumeration  and  description  of- the 
varieties  of  poultry,  it  will,  perhaps,  he  appropriate .  to  give 
8ome  account,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  general  division 
of  the  subject,  of  the  structure,  or  anatomy,  so  to  speak,  of 

THS   BOO. 

In  a  laying  hen  may  be  found,  upon  opening  the  body, 
what  is  called  the  ovarium — a  cluster  of  rudimental  eggs,  of 
different  sizes,  from  very  minute  points  up  to  shapes  of  easily- 
distinguished  forms.  These  rudimental  eggs  have  as  yet  no 
shell  or  white,  these  being  exhibited  in  a  different  stage  of 
development ;  but  consist  wholly  of  yolk,  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  germ  of  the  future  chicken  lies.  The  yolk  and  the 
germ  are  enveloped  by  a  very  thin  membrane. 

When  the  rudimental  egg,  still  attached  to  the  ovarium, 
becomes  longer  and  larger,  and  arrives  at  a  certain  size,  either 
its  own  weight,  or  some  other  efficient  cause,  detaches  it  firom 
the  cluster,  and  makes  it  fall  into  a  sort  of  funnel,  leading  to  a 
pipe,  which  is  termed  the  oviduct 

Here  the  yolk  of  the  rudimental  e^g,  hitherto  imperfectly 
formed,  puts  on  its  mature  appearance  of  a  thick  yellow  fluid ; 
while  the  rudunental  chick  or  embryo,  lying  on  the  surface 
opposite  to  that  by  which  it  had  beeH  attached  to  the  ovarium, 
is  white,  and  somewhat  like  paste. 

The  white,  or  aXbumen,  of  the  egg  now  becomes  difliised 

around  the  yolk,  being  secreted  from  the  blood  vessels  of  the 

egg-pipe,  or  oviduct,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  glassy  fluid ;  aod  it 

is  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  yolk  and  the  embryo 

chicken  by  the  thin  membrane  whidi  surrounded  them  before 
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they  were  detached  flrom  the  egg-cluster,  while  it  is  strengtib* 
ened  by  a  second  and  stronger  meoftbrane,  formed  around  the 
first,  immediately  after  falling  into  the  oviduct  This  aecond 
membrane,  enveloping  the  yolk  of  the  germ  of  the  chicken, 
is  thickest  at  the  two  ends,  having  what  may.be  termed 
bulgings,  termed  chaUues  by  anatomists;  these  balgingB  of 
the  second  membrane  pass  quite  through  the  white  at  the  endsi 
and  being  thus,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  the  white,  they  keep 
the  inclosed  yolk  and  germ  somewhat  in  a  fixed  poritioo,  pre- 
venting them  from  rolling  about  within  the  egg  when  it  is  moved. 

The  white  of  the  egg  being  thus  formed,  a  tliiid  memliraiie^ 
or,  rather,  a  double  membrane,  much  stronger  than  either  of 
the  first  two,  is  formed  around  it,  becoming  attached  to  the 
chalazes  of  the  second  membrane,  and  tending  still  more  to 
keep  all  the  parts  in  their  relative  positions. 

During  the  progress  of  these  several  formations,  the  ^g 
gradually  advances  about  half  way  along  the  oviduct  It  is 
still,  however,  destitute  of  the  shell,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
by  a  process  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  shell  of  a  snail,  as 
soon  as  the  outer  layer  of  the  third  membrane  has  been  com- 
pleted. When  the  shell  is  fully  formed,  the  egg  continues  to 
advance  along  tJie  oviduct,  till  the  hen  g^es  to  her  neat  and 
lays  it 

From  ill  health,  or  accidents,  eggs  are  sometimes  excluded 
from  the  oviducts  before  the  shell  has  begun  to  be  formed,  and 
in  this  state  they  are  popularly  called  wind-eggs. 

Beckoning,  then,  from   the  shell  inward,  there  are  six 

different  envelopes,  of  which  one  only  could  be  detected  before 

the  descent  of  the  ^gg  into  the  oviduct :  the  shell ;  the  external 

layer  of  the  membrane  lining  the  shell ;  the  internal  layer  of 

same  lining ;  the  white,  composed  of  a  thinner  liquid  on  the 
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outside,  and  a  thicker  and  more  yellowish  liqnid  on  the  inside ; 
the  bulgings,  or  chalasifems  membrane ;  and  the  proper  mem* 
brane. 

One  important  part  of  the  egg  is  tbe  air-bag,  placed  at  tbe 
larger  end, 'between  tbe  sbell  and  its  lining  membrane.  This 
is  about  the  sise  of  the  eye  of  a  small  bird  in  new-laid  eggs, 
but  is  increased  as  much  as  ten  times  in  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing. The  air  bag  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  chicken — probably  by  supplying  it  with  a  limited 
atmosphere  of  oxygen — ^that,  if  the  blunt  end  of  an  egg  be 
pierced  with  the  point  of  the  smallest  needle,  the  egg  cannot 
be  hatched. 

Histead  of  one  rudfmental  egg  falling  flrom  the  ovarium, 
two  may  be  detected,  and  will,  of  course,  be  inclosed  in  tbe 
same  shell,  when  the  egg  will  be  double-yolked.  The  eggs  of 
a  goose  have,  in  some  instances,  contained  even  three  yolks. 
If  the  double-yolked  eggs  be  hatched,  they  will  rarely  produce 
two  separate  chickens,  but,  more  commonly,  monstrosities--- 
diickens  with  two  heads,  and  the  like.  «^ 

.  The  shell  of  an  egg,  chemically  speaking,  consists  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  similar  to  chalk,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  animal  mucus.  When  burnt,  the 
animal  matter  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  ax^  separated ;  the'  first  being  reduced  to  ashes,  or  animal 
charcoal,  while  the  second  is  dissipated,  leaving  the  decar* 
bonised  lime  mixed  with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  without  taste  or  smell,  of  a  viscid, 

glairy  consistence,  readily  dissolving  in  water,  coagulable  by 

acids,  by  spirits  of  wine,  and  by  a  temperature  of  one  hundred 

and   sixty^five   degrees,  Fahrenheit.     If  it  has  once  been 

coagulated,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  dther  tM  or  hot  wakM^ 
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and  acquires  a  slight  insipid  taste*  It  Is  composed  of  eigb^ 
parts  of  water,  fifteen  and  a  half  parts  of  albaxnen,  and  four  and 
a  half  ]^art3  of  mucus ;  besides  giving  triacea  of  soda,  benzoic 
acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  latter,  on  an  egg 
being  eaten  on  a  silver  spoon,  stains  the  spoon  of  a  blackidi 
purple,  bj  combining  with  the  silver,  and  forming  sulphoiet 
of  silver. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  very  feeble  conductor  of  heati 
retarding  its  escape ;  and  preventing  its  entrance  to  the  yolk; 
a  providential  contrivance,  not  merely  to  prevent  speedy  fer- 
mentation and  corruption,  but  to  arrest  the  fatal  chills^  whidi 
might  occur  in  hatching,  when  the  mother  hen  leaves  her  egga^ 
from  time  to  time,  in  search  of  food.  Eels  and  other  fish 
which  can  live  long  out  of  water,  secrete  a  similar  viscid  sub- 
stance on  the  surfece  of  their  bodies,  Aimished  to  them,  doubt- 
less, for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  yo2ib  has  an  insipid,  bland,  oily  taste ;  and,  when  a^ 
tated  with  water,  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  If  it  is  long  boiled 
it  becomes  a  granular,  friable  solid,  yielding  upon  expression, 
a  yellow,  insipid,  fixed  oil.  It  consists,  chemically,  of  water, 
oil,  albumen,  and  gelatine.  In  proportion  to  the  quanti^  of 
albumen,  the  egg  boils  hard. 

The  weight  of  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  fowl  rariee  materi* 
ally ;  in  some  breeds,  averaging  thirty-three -ounces  per  doien, 
in  others,  but  fourteen  and  a  half  ounces.  A  fair  average 
weight  for  a  dozen  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  ounces.  Yellow, 
mahogany,  and  salmon-colored  eggs  are  generally  richer  than 

* 

white  ones;^  containing,  as  they  do,  a  larger  quantity  of  ^olk. 
These  are  generally  preferred  for  culinary  purposes ;  while 
the  latter,  containing  an  exosss  of  albumen,  are  preferred  tat 
%  etc.,  for  the  taUe. 
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BsxiDlKa  Qood  fowls  are  very  profitable  iu  the  kMpiOff 
of  intelligent  breeders.  It  is  stated,  by  thoss  most  competent 
to  express  the  opinion,  ihat  four  aeres  of  land,  devoted  to  the 
rearing  of  the  beat  varieties  of  poultry,  will,  at  ordinary  prices, 
be  quite  as  prodactire  as  a  farm  of  one  hundred  aod  fifty  acres 
cnltirated  in  the  nsual  way.  The  eggs  of  the  common  and 
cheaper  kinds  which  might  be  used  for  incubators  and  nurses, 
would  pay — or  could  be  made  to  pay,  if  properly  preserved, 
and  sold  at  the  right  time — all  expenses  of  feed,  etc. ;  whilo 
good  capons  of  the  larger  breeds  will  bring,  in  any  of  our  larger 
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markets,  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  pair,  and  early  spring 
chickens  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

To  make  poultry  profitable,  then,  it  is  only  neoessary  fliat 
the  better  kinds  be  bred,  from,  that  suitable  places  be  provided 
for  them,  that  they  be  properly  fed,  and  cardully  and  intelii- 
gently  managed.  These  requirements  are  too  rarely  complied 
with,  in  every  respect,  to  enable  a  correct  opinion  to  be  fbmed 
as  to  what  may  be  made  out  of  poultry  under  the  moat  iavoi»- 
ble  circumstances. 

A  few  general  principles,  well-understood  and  fai(li!ii]Iy 
applied,  will  prove  of  great  value.  By  '*  in-and-in  breeding* 
is  meant  commerce  between  individuals  of  the  same  brood,  or 
brother  and  sister,  so  to  speak ;  by  "  close  breeding,"  oonuneree 
between  the  parent  and  his  oflGspring,  in  whatever  degree. 

Croasing  the  breed.  To  insure  successful  and  beneficial 
crossing  of  distinct  breeds,  in  order  to  produce  a  new  and 
valuable  variety,  the  breeder  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  th^  laws  of  procreation,  and  the  varied  influences  of  parents 
upon  their  offspring.  All  the  breeds  in  this  oountty  aie 
crosses,  produced  either  by  accident  or  design.  Crossing  does 
not  necessarily  produce  a  breed;  but  it  always  produces  a 
variety,  and  that  variety  becomes  a  breed  only  where  there  is 
a  sufficiency  of  stamina  to  make  a  distinctive  race,  and  con- 
tinue a  progeny  with  the  uniform  or  leading  characteristics  of 
its  progenitors. 

Bigh  breeding.    When  uniformity  of  plumage  can  be  effected 

in  mixed  breeds  or  Yarieties  without  a  resort  to  in-and-in,  or 

close  breeding,  and  without  sacrificing  the  health  and  vigor  of 

the  race,  it  is  desirable ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  can  be 

accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     What  are  called 
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Iiighly-bred  fowb  are,  however,  too  often  the  deteriorated 
oflbpring  of  progenitors  far  below  the  original  atock.  Oennine 
kigh  breeding  conalBta  in  the  selection  of  parent  stock  of  the 
•ame  race,  perfect  in  all  the  general  characteristics,  and  of 
remote  conecmguMiy.  This  should  be  resorted  to  periodicallj, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.- 

If  a  race  is  ptir»— that  is,  if  the  species  or  Tariety  is  abso- 
liitelj  distinct  and  unsophisticated— 4he  progeny  resembles  the 
progenitors  in  almost  every  respect  The  mixture  of  races, 
wheve  the  consanguinity  is  remote,  is  productive  of  decided 
benefits. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  case  of  fowls:  when  the  Uood  is 
wimixedr-^BB  with  the  Ouelderlands,  and  some  otbers-^the 
oflhpring,  in  aU  reepeoU^  resemble  their  parents ;  in  plumage, 
general  habits,  form,  outline,  etc.  In  this  case,  they  look 
fdmost  identically  the  same.  But  when  the  blood  is  mixed — 
as  with  the  Cochin  Chinas,  and  tnany  others — the  plumage 
win  vary  widely,  or  slightiy,  according  to  dreumstances, 
tiiough  many  or  most  of  the  general  characteristios  may 
remain  the  same.  The  close  breeding,  to  which  many  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  uniformity,  generally  results  in 
an  absolute  deterioration  of  the  race  in  important  respects. 

In  some  cases,  close  breeding — and,  occasionally,  in-and*in 
.—seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature ;  as  with 
the  wild  turkey,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  resorts  to  these 
modes  of  breeding ;  and  yet  the  race  does  not  change  in  ap- 
pearance or  degenerate.  The  reason  is  that  the  breed  is 
pure.  In  comparing  aify  number  of  these  birds,  not  the  least 
dissimilarity  is  discoverable;   they  all   look  alike,  as  they 
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always  have,  and  always  will    They  are  changed,  or  deletlor* 
•  atedi  only  by  crossing  or  confinement. 

Most  breeds  o£  the  hen  kind  degenerate  lafudly  freoa  dese^ 
or  in-and-in  teeeding,  becanae  tkey  ace  not  p^feet  of  their 
kind;  that  is,  the  breed  ia  not  pure,  but  of  mixed  blood;  and 
in  such  objectionaUe  breeding,  the  race  degenerates  joat  m, 
pEoportion  as  the  breed  is  imperfect^  or  impure.  The  perfect 
GueUerland  will  admit  of  these  modes  of  breeding,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  without  deterioration;  but  the  impure  or 
mixBd  will  rapidly  degenerate.  This  is  also  true  of  aO  breeds, 
wherein  the  characteristic  marks  are  uniform  and  confinned, 
showing  perfection  in  the  race. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  close  and  in-and-in  fareedfaig 
should  be  carefully  avoided  where  the  race  ia  not  absolutely 
perfect^  if  it  is  desired  to  improve  the  breed ;  and  as  all  tiie 
breeds  of  this  kind  of  fowls  are  of  mixed  blood,  the  danger  of. 
auch  breeding  is  greater  or  less,  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
distinctive  oharacteristios  are  variant  or  fixed ;  and  the  danger 
still  increases  if  the  breed  is  composed  of  strains  of  blood 
^greatly  dissimilar,  or  of  races  widely  diifering  in  the  conforma- 
tion or  general  habits. 

Preserving  the  diaUncHve  breeds.  As  to  the  time  when  the 
diiTerent  breeds  of  iiens  should  be  separated  in  ^e  spring,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  breed  pure,  the  most  ample  experience 
indicates  that  if  the  eggs  be  preserved  and  set  after  a  separa- 
tion oi  two  daye,  the  breed  will  be  perfect^  the  olbpring  having 
all  the  characteristics  or  distinctive  marks. 

When  a  valuable  breed  is  produced,  either  by  accident  or 

design,  it  should  be  preserved,  and  the  subsequent  breeding 

should  continue  from  that   stock;    otherwise,  there  is  no 
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certainty  of  tbe  puritj  of  the  blood  of  the  new  breed,  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  different  parentage,  though  of  the  same 
name  or  original  breed  preciselj,  will  produce  tbe  same  new 
lireed,  or  1^7  tibing  reaembling  ifc  The  Dorking  fowl,  for 
inatanee,  was  origpally  produced  by  oroaaing  the  Great  Malay 
with  the  Engliflh  Qan^e,  as  an  accident ;'  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Dorkings  are  the  uniform,  or  even  the  common 
resnlt  of  such  a  croasy  for  hundreds  of  similar  ezperiments 
hfikv^  proved  unsuecessfuL  The  breedinj^,  therefore,  to  b» 
piiie*blooded,  must  continue  from  the  stock  originally  pro- 
duced by  acgident;  and  as  such  breeding  produces  the  leading 
characteristics,  of  the  race  with  great  uniformity,  the  genuine* 
ness.ctf  the  breed  cannot  be  doubted^ 

In  order  to  produce  a  good  cross,  the  parentage  should  be 
liealthy,  and  from  healthy  races,  no\  materially  dissimilar  in 
their  general  habits.  The  me  oftheUg  should  always  be 
looked  to,  in  order  to  judge  ai^eurate^  as  tp  purity  of  blood. 
If  the  leg  is  large  for  the  breed---rthat  is,  if  larger  than  thoi 
generality  of  the,  seme  breed — the  purity  of  the  blood^  the  fine- 
ness  of  the  fleshy  SiOd  most  of  the  other  valuable  qualities,  can 
be  relied  on ;  but,  if  the  legs  are  smaller  than  most  others  of 
the  same  breed,  the  fowl  is  sporions,  and  of  deteriorated 
blood.  The  fifth  toe  and  feathered  legs  of'some  breeds  were, 
originally  tb  lesult  of  accident ;  but  by  long  and  carefol 
breeding,  they  have  become  incorporated  into  the  nature  of 
certain  races  of  general,  though  not  universal  or  essential, 
requisites.  When  a  fowl  ezhibite  any  special  marks  indica- 
tive of  aH  the*  races  or  bfeeds  from  which  the  cross  originated. 
It  is  a  sure  evidence  of  extraordinary  purity  of  blood,  and*  of 
tbe  superior  excellence  of  the  race.    The  best  fowls  of  the 
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nee  should  always  be  selected  for  crossing  or  general  breed- 
ing;  otherwise  the  breeds  wiU  degenerate. 

The  ^ua  Jt^/u-that  is,  the  fineness,  jaidaese,  and  ridmeflB  of 
flavor— ^f  the  flesh  of  domestic  fowls  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  their  me.  All.  coarse^neated  fowls  shooldt 
tiierefore,  be  rejected,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  ba 
Time  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  eoacae  and 
line  fowls  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  chickens,  if  the  down 
is  straight  and  stands  out,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are  loosely 
Joined,  the  meat  is  coarse ;  but  if  the  down  is  glossy,  and  lies 
dose  to  the  body,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are  compactly 
formed,  the  meat  is  fine ;  and  when  grown,  if  the  fowl  is  light 
in  weight,  in  proportion  to  its  siiKe^  the  fleeh  is  coarse ;  Imt  if 
heavy,  the  flesh  is  fine. 

There  is  also  tkJUniess  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh ;  for,  if  the 
meat  is  fine,  the  bones  are  fine,  and  the  feathers  are  fine ;  and 
the  couTerse  holds  true.  If  the  flesh  is  fine,  it  is  jui^T-  and 
riehly  flavored ;  if  coarse,  it  is  dry,  fibrous,  and  insipid. 

The  ooZor  of  the  legB^  too,  is  quite  material  in  judging  of  the 
quality  of  fowls.  All  other  things  being  equal,  dark-legged 
fowls  have  the  finest  fiesh,  and  are  most  hardy«  Turkeys, 
which  have  the  finest  flesh  of  any  fowl  of  their  sise,  have,  blade 
legs ;  the  game-coCk,  likewise,  which  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  finest^fleehed  of  any  of  the  domestic  fowls^ 
except  the  WiA  Indian  fowl  of  Calcutta,  has  dark  legs.  It 
does  not,  however,  of  necessity  follow  that  all  dark-legged 
fowls  are  fine,  or  that  all  yellow  or  white-legged  ones  are 
coarse,  since  much  depends  upon  the  breed ;  but  it  is  true  that 
the  darkest  leg  whidi  pertains,  to  the  breed  indicates  the  finest 
fowl 
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The  color  of  the  feaihers,  also,  has  more  or  less  to  do  with 

the  quality  of  the  fowl.     Some  breeds  hare  a  much  more 

briUiant  plumage  than  others ;  bat  when  brilliaQcy  of  plumage 

is  here  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  nnderstood  in  comparison  "Mlb 

others  of  the  same  breed.    If,  therefore,  a  fowl  is  selected  of 

rich  and  glossy  plumage,  when  compared  with  otners  of  the 

same  breedi  the  legs  will  be  dark  of  the  kind,  and  the  quaMty 

of  the  bird  will  ezeeL 

The  be^  l^eeding  is  to  cross  or  mix  the  races ;  this  process 

improFes  the  breeds,  in  all  respects.    When  the  object  in  riew 

is  to  perpetuate  distinct  yarieties  of  nncontaminated  blood,  the 

first  requisite  is  to  procure  fowls  known  to  be  of  pure  blood, 

snd  possessing  all  the  necessaiy  characteristics  of  their  kind. 

Labor  is  lost,  unless  the  fowl  selected  is  a  perfect  specimen  oY 

the  variety ;  for  whatever  imperfection  exists  is  likely  to  be 

perpetuated  in  the  progeny.    Regard   should    be   had   to 

plumage,  size,  and  form,  in  making  a  selection  either  of  a 

cock  or  a  pifllet ;  and  those  are  preferable  which  are  hatched 

earliest  in  the  year.     The  age  of  the  fowls  is  a. matter  of  con« 

siderable  importance ;  and,  though  it  is  true  that  a  ptfllet  will 

lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  her  first  year,  yet  it  is 

believed  that  the  chickens  which  are  hatched  from  the  second 

year's  eggs  are  more  vigoroos  and  hardy.    Old  hens  are 

generally  preferred  to  pallets  as  sitters,  on  account  of  their 

more  sedate  and  matronly  character.    A  young  cock,  thoagh 

more  active  in  his  earliest  days,  and  likely  to  bestow  his 

attention  on  the  hens  with  less  reserve,  is  not,  however,  best 

for  use  in  keeping  up  a  breed.    The  eggs  impregnated  by  him 

after  his  first  season  are  likely  to  produce  the  strongest 

chickens.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose — as  is  often  represented— 
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tkat  his  procrealiTtt  power  is  decayed  or  vitiated  after  tbree 
or  four  years.  On  the  contrary,  a  healthy,  vigorous  cock,  if 
not  allowed  to  walk  with  too  many  hois,  may  he  yalaahie  and 
usefiil  in  the  ponltiy-yard  for  a  longer  time. 

An  error  is  often  committed  by  assigning  too  many  hens  to 
one*.co€k;  and  the  result  is  a  weakly  and  otherwise  deteriorated 
I»ogeny.  Not  more  than  fcoe  hens  should  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  a  single  cock,  when  the  quality  of  the  breed  is  a 
matter  of  interest  Three^  indeed,  would  be  the  better  namber 
for  restriction ;  but  five  is  the  farthest  limit  which  can  be  safely 
assigned. 

Most  persons,  in  obtaiuing  a  single  vigorous  cock  and  hen 
of  a  desirable  variety,  find  the^  anticipations  more  than 
realiMd  in  the  production  of  a  fine  progeny.  The  plumage  is 
brUliant^  and  the  chickens  are  of  increased  size,  and  remarka* 
biy  strong  and  healthy.  This  desirable  state  of  things  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  cock  is  restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
hens ;  but  as  soon  as  his  harem  is  enlarged,  dilfe'rent  effects 
are  manifested,  and  a  deterioraii<m  in  the  stock  is  clearly 
observable— Attributable,  not  to  dose-breeding,  but  to  the 
increased  disproportion  of  the  females  to  the  male,  and  the 
consequent  overtasking  of  his  powers. 

In  breeding-time,  great  cleanliness  should  be  preserved  in 

the  lodgings  of  the  fowls,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 

should  be  attended  to.    They  should  not  be  suffered  to  feed  to 

repletion,  and  such  kinds  of  food  as  are  most  nutritions  should 

be  carefully  provided.    Variety  of  food  Js  essential;  and  a 

proper  proportion  of  animal  and  green  food  should  be  g^ven 

with  their  usual  fare.     Suitable  arrangements  should,  of  course, 

be  made  to  prevent  any  intermixture  of  breeds.    A  constant 
4SS 


TigOaaee  In  titis  respect  is  the  price  of  sncceM ;  aad  whea  ^1 
proper  precftutioDS  are  taken,  the  breeder  maj  be  petfectlf 
•eonre  thtt  his  uitidpatitHis  will  be  realiEcd. 

vsLMOTUxxr  or  btook. 
Tbtt  hkbits  of  the  domeatio  fowl,  in  &  wild  state,  an  ■  too 
little  known  to  aacertain  whether  the  cocks  always  aesociate 
with  the  hens,  or  only  occasionally;  Thoogh  hens  will  la^ 
•ome  egga  without  pairing,  as  this  is  not  natural,  the  muaber 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  leas,  and  the  laying  uncertain ;  it  is, 
therefore,  indispensable  to  attend  to  the  laws  of  Nature  in  this' 


The  number  of  bens  to  be  allowed  to  one  cock  should  raiy 
wHb  the  object  in  view.     The  limit  for  valoaUe  breeding 
purposes  has  already  been  indicated.     If  profit  is  sought  tor, 
'  In  the  producQoB  of  eggs  alone,  one  cock — if  a  stout,  young, 
and  lively  bird- 
may  have  as  many 
u  twenty-four 
heoB. 

2%8  oftoKW  of 

a  cock  is  a  rery 

important    thing. 

He  is  considered 

to  have  erery  re- 

qnirite       quality 

rHR^ogMD.  vhen  he  is  of  a 

good  nriddllpg  siie ;  carries  his  Iiead  high ;  has  a  quick,  aoi- 

mated  look  *,  a  strong  uid  shrill  voice ;  a  fine  red  comb,  shinini; 

u  if  varnished  J  wattles  of  a  Iwge  die,  and  of  tte  suae  color  as  the 
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comb ;  the  breast  broad ;  the  wings  BtroDg ;  the  plumage  bla^ 
or  of  an  obi^ure  red ;  the  thighs  very  muscular ;  the  legs 
thick,  and  furnished  with  strong  spurs ;  and  the  daws  rather 
bent  and  sharply  pointed.  He  ought,  also,  to  be  free  in  his 
motions,  to  crow.firequentlj,  and  to  scratch  the  ground  often 
in  search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  to  treat  his 
hens.  He  ought,  withal,  to  be  brisk,  spirited,  ardent,  and 
ready  in  caressing  the  hens ;  quick  m  defending  them,  attentiTe 
in  soliciting  them  to  eat,  in  keeping  them  together,  and  in 
assembling  them  at  liight 

In  breeding  game  cocks,  the  qualities  required  are  every 
mark  of  perfect  health,  such  as  a  ruddy  complexion;  the 
feathers  close,  short,  and  not  feeling  cold  or  dry;  the  flesh  firm 
'  and  compact ;  and  a  fhll  breast,  betokening  good  lungs ;  a 
tapering  and  thinness  behind.  He  should  be  fell  in  the  girth, 
well  coupled,  lofty  and  aspiring,  with  a  good  thigh,  the  beam 
of  his  leg  very  strong,  the  eye  large  and  vivid,  and  the  beak 
strong,  crooked,  and  thick  at  the  base. 

A  cock  is  in  his  prime  at  two  years  old ;  though  cocks  are 
sometimes  so  precocious  as  to  show  every  mark  of  full  vigor 
at  four  months,  while  others  of  the  same  brood  do  not  appear 
in  that  state  for  several  months  afterward.  When  marks  of 
declining  vigor  are  perceived,  the  cock  must  be  displaced,  to 
make  way  for  a  successor,  which  should  be  chosen  tnm  among 
the  finest  and  bravest  of  the  supernumerary  young  cocks,  that 
ought  to  be  reared  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  change  of  cocks  is  of  much  importance,  and  is  frequently 

very  troublesome  to  mani^ ;  for  peace  does  not  long  subsist 

between  them  when  they  hold  a  divided  dominioir  in  the 

poultry-yard,  since  they  axe  all  actuated  by  a  restless,  jealous, 
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hasigr,  fieijt  ardent  dispositiop;  aod  hence  their  quarrefe 
become  no  less  frequent  than  sanguinary.  A  battle  soon 
succeeds  to  provocation  or  affiront.  The  two  opponents  face 
each  other,  their  feathers  bristling  up,  their  necks  stretched 
out,  their  heads  low,  and  their  beaks  ready  for  the  onslaught 
They  obsenre  each  other  in  silence,  with  fixed  and  sparkling 
eyfs.  On  the  least  motion  of  either,  they  stand  stiffly  up,  and 
rush  furiously  forward,  dashing  at  each  other  with  beak  and 
Bpux  in  repeated  sallies,  till  the  more  powerful  or  the  more 
adroit  has  grievously  torn  the  comb  and  wattles  of  his  adrer- 
sary,  has  thrown  him  down  by  the  heavy  stroke  of  his  wingSy 
or  has  stabbed  him  with  his  spurs. 

In  ike  ahoice  of  a  hen  for  sitting,  a  large  bird  should  be 
selected,  with  large,  wide-spreading  wings.  Though  large,  she 
must  not,  however,  be  heavy  nor  leggy.  No  one  of  judgment 
would  sit  a  Malay ;  as,  in  such  case,  not  only  would  many 
eggs  remain  uncovered,  but  many,  also,  would  be  trampled 
upon  and  broken.  Elderly  hens  will  be  more  willing  to  sit 
than  young  and  .giddy  pullets. 

After  the  c9mmon  hen,  which,  on  account  of  her  fecundity, 
is  deservedly  esteemed,  the  tufted  hens  may  be  justly  ranked ; 
particularly  from  being  more  delicate  eating,  because  she 
fattens  more  readily,  on  account  of  laying  leas.  The  large 
breed,  though  less  prolific,  is  preferable  in  rearing  chickens  for 
the  market,  or  for  making  capons.  With  regard  to  these 
three  kinds,  the  general  opinion  of  breeders  is,  that  the  first  is 
more  prolific  in  the  number  of  eggs,  while  the  others  produce 
larger  chickens,  which  bring  good  prices. 

The  Spanish  fbwl  are  not  generally  good  sitters,  but  are 

excellent  layers }  the  Dorkings  reverse  the  order,  being  better 
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Bitters  than  Isrers.  These  qnalitles  will  be  found  to  extend 
prettj  generally  to  hens  partaking  of  the  prevailing  colors  of 
these  two  varieties;  the  black  being  nsaallj  the  best  layen, 
and  bat  careless  or  indyferent  sitters,  while  gray  or  checkered 
hens  are  the  belBt  that  osn  be  produced. 


Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  what  may  be  called 
the  gastric  juice  in  fowls  has  not  sufficient  power  to  dissolve 
their  food,  without  the  aid  of  the  grinding  action  of  the  gizzard. 
Before  the  food  is  prepared  for  digestion,  therefore,  the  grains 
must  be  subjected  to  a  triturating  process ;  and  such  as  are 
not  sufficiently  braised  in  this  manner,  before  passing  into  the 
giBzard,  are  there  reduced  to  the  proper  state,  by  its  natural 
action.  The  action  of  the  gizzard  is,  in  this  respect,  mechani- 
cal ;  this  organ  serving  as  a  mill  to  grind  the  food  to  pieces, 
and  then,  by  means  of  its  powerful  muscles,  pressing  it 
gradually  into  the  intestined,  in  the  form  of  pulp.  The  power 
*of  this  organ  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pulverize  hollow 
globules  of  glass  in  a  very  short  time,  and  solid  masses  of  the 
same  substance  in  a  few  weeks.  The  rapidity  of  this  process 
seema  to  he  proportionate,  generally,  to  the  size  of  the  bbd. 
A  chicken,  for  example,  breaks  up  such  substances  aa  are 
received  into  its  stomach  less  readily  than  the  capon ;  while  a 
goose  performs  the  same  operation  sooner  than  either. 
Needles,  and  even  lancets,  given  to  turlceys,  have  been  broken 
in  pieces  and  voided,  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the 
stomach.  The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  larger  species 
of  birds  have  thicker  and  more  powerful  organs  of  digestion. 

It  has  long  been  the  general  opinion  that^  from  some  defi- 
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cmcy  in  Ae  digestire  apparatus,  fowls  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  stones  and  gravel,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  the  food  which  they  consume.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  use  of  iheee  stones  is  to  sheath'  the  gizzard,  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  break  into  smi^er  fragments  the  hard,  angular  sub- 
Btances  which  miglit  be  swallowed ;  they  have  also  been  con- 
sidered to  have  a  medicinal  eifect ;  others  have  imagined  that 
Aey  acted  as  absorbents  for  undue  quantities  of  acids  in  the 
atomadb,  or  as  stimulants  to  digestion ;  while  it  has  even  been 
gravely  asserted  that  they  contribute  directly  to  nutrition. 

Repeated  experiments,  however,  have  established  that 
pebbles  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  trituration  of  the  hardest 
kinds  of  substances  which  can  be  introduced  into  their 
stomachs;  and,  of  course,  the  usual  food  of  fowls  can  bef 
braised  without  their  aid.  They  do,  however,  serve  a  useful 
auxiliary  purpose.  When  put  in  motion  by  the  muscles,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  some  effects  upon  the  contents  of 
the  stomach;  thus  assisting  to  grind  down  the  grain,  and 
separating  its  parts,  the  digestive  fluid,  or  gastric  juice,  comes* 
more  readily  in  contact  with  it 

Yabistieb  of  food.  Fowls  about  a  poultry-yard  can 
usually  pick  up  a  portion  of  their  subsistence,  tfnd,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  largest  portion.  When  so  situ- 
atedf  the  keeping  of  poultry  pays  decidedly  the  best     The 

> 

support  even  of  poultry  not  designed  for  fattening  should  not« 

howeveri  be  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  such  precarious 

resources.    Fowls  should  be  fed  with  punctuality,  faithfulness, 

and  discretion. 

They  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  grain — such  as  Indian  com, 

wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  millet,  etc. ;   but  their 
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particular  preferences  are  not  so  likely  to  g^ide  in  the  selection 
of  their  food,  as  the  consideration  of  what  is  most  economical, 
and  easiest  to  be  procured  on  the  part  of  their  owner.  Tfaej 
will  readily  eat  most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  their  green  state, 
both  cooked  and  raw.  They  likewise  manifest  an  inclination 
for  animal  food — such  as  blood,  fish,  and  flesh — ^wbether  raw 
or  otherwise;  and  seem  by  no  means  arerse  to  feeding  on 
their  own  specie&  Insects,  worms,  and  snails  they  will  take 
with  avidity. 

It  is  usual  to  give  to  domestic  fowls  a  quantity  of  gn^n 
once,  at  least,  daily ;  but,  commonly,  in  less  (juantity  than  they 
would  consume,  if  unrestricted.  They  feed  with  great 
voracity ;  but  their  apparent  greediness  is  not  the  criterion  by 
which  the  possibility  of  satisfying  them  is  to  be  judged. 
Moderate  quantities  of  food  will  suffice ;  and  the  amount  con- 
sumed will  usually  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  indi« 
viduals.  Whatever  is  cheapest,  at  any  given  time,  may  be 
given,  without  regard  to  any  other  considerationa  DiiFerent 
circumstances  and  different  seasons  may  occasion  a  variation 
in  their  appetite ;  but  a  gill  of  grain  is,  generally  speaking, 
about  the  usual  daily  portion.  Some  very  voracious  fowls,  of 
the  largest  size,  will  need  the  allowance  of  a  third  of  a  pint 
each  day. 

Wheat  is  the  most  nutritive  of  cereal  grains — with,  perhaps, 

the  exception  of  rice — ^as  an'  article  of  human  food.     It  is, 

therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  best  for  fowls ;  and 

the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  it  would  induce  the  conclusion 

that  they  would  eat  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  grain. 

Yet  it  appears  that  when  fowls  have  as  much  wheat  as  they 

can  consume,  they  will  eat  about  a  fourth  part  less  than  of 
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oatei  barlej,  or  baekwheat ;  the  largest  queotttjr  ef  wheat 
eaten  by  a  fowl  in  one  daj.  being,  acooiding  to  aoTeral  ezperi* 
ments,  abont  thieersixteenths  oi  a  pint  The  difference  in 
balk  is,  howerer,  compensated  hj  the  difference  in  weighty 
these  ihree-sizteenths  of  wheat  weighing  more  than  one-foarth 
of  a  pint  of  oats.  The  difference  in  weight  is  not,  in  every 
instance,  the  reason  why  a  fowl  is  satisfied  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  measure  of  one  sort  than  another.  Bye  weighs  less 
than  wheat ;  tmt  still  a  fowl  will  be  satisfied  with,  half  the 
quantity  of  this  grain.  Indian  com  tanks  intermediately 
between  wheat  and  rye ;  five-fourths  of  a  pint  of  Indian  eom 
with  fowls  being  found,  by  ezperimenty  equal  to  siz*foarths  of 
wheat,  and  three-fourths  of  rye. 

In  eatimatfaag  the  quantity  of  grain  daily  consumed  by  the 
comm'on  fowl,  it  is  wise  to  use  data  a  little  above  than  below 
the  averikge.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  said  that  a  fowl  of 
the  common  size,  having  free  access  to  as  much  as  can  be 
eaten  through  the  day,  will  consume,  day  by  day,  of  oats, 
buckwheat,  or  barley,  one-fourth  of  a  pint ;  of  wbeat,  three* 
sixteenths ;  of  Indian  com,  five  thirty-seconds ;  and  of  rysi 
three  thirty-seconds. 

It  has  been  conclusively  settled,  by  experiments  instituted 

to  that  end,  that  there  is  the  best  economy  in  feeding  poultry 

with  bailed  grain  rather  than  with  dry,  in  every  case  where 

Indian  com,  barley,  and  wheat  can  be  proouredl    The  expense 

of  fuel,  and  the  additional  trouble  incident  to  fhe  process  of 

'cooking,  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  advan- 

'tages  derived.     Where  oats,  buckwheat^  or  rye  are  used, 

boiling  is  useless,  when  profit  is  concerned. 

Bran.    It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  money  can  be  saved 
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bj  feedlag  bran  to  fowk ;  since,  then,  so  little  of  Ae  httuk  «l 
the  grain  remains  in  it,  thai  tiie  noarisbment  derirod  from  ili 
use  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  When  boiled,  as  it  idwifs 
must  be,  fts  bulk  Is  bat  slightly  increaaed.  two  aieaflnrea  ef 
dry  bran,  mixed  with  water,  are  equal  to  but  thio^-iftha  of  a 
measure  of  dry  barley. 

MiLLiT.  This  is  recommended  as  ezeeHent  food  for  young 
chickens.  Fowls  always  prefer  it  raw ;  though,  aa  its  bulk  is 
increased  one-half  by  bo&ing,  it  is  donbHess  more  •oenomieal 
to  feed  it  cooked 

RiOB.  Fowls  are  especially  fond  of  this  fbod,  alllioui^  thsy 
Boon  lose  their  relish  for  it  when  allowed  -to  have  it  at  thdr 
discretion.  It  should  always  be  bdled ;  but  its  esfwrao  pats 
it  out  of  the  question  as  a  daily  diet  When  used  continuously, 
it  should  always  be  mixed  with  some  substance  covtainiag 
less  nutritiTo  matter,  in  order  that  the  appetite  msy  not  he 
cloyed  by  it 

Potatoes.  These  are  rery  nutritious,  and  am  usually 
acceptable  to  fowls,  when  properly  prepared.  When  ra^  or 
in  a  cold  state,  they  appear  to  dislike  them;  they  diouU, 
therefore,  be  boiled  and  giren  when  moderately  hot ;  when 
very  hot,  it  is  said  tihat  fowls  will  injure  themselTes  by  eating 
them,  and  burning  their  mouths,  l^y  should  also  be  brokea 
into  pieces  of  convenient  sice ;  otherwise,  they  win  be  avoided. 
Occasionally  raw  pieces  of  potato  wiH  be  devooxed ;  but  fowls 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fond  of  the  root  in  this  state.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  most  other  roots,  especially  to  carratB  and 
partnipn;  these  ahould  always  be  prepared,  in  order  to  be 
wholesome  and  palataUe.    Fowls  should  neTor  be  conSned  to 
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m  TOOt  diet^  In  any  cue ;  but  sucli  food  should  be  mingled  or 
alternated  with  a  suffieient  quantity  of  grain. 

QB/aa  TOoa  IndiUgence  in  this  kind  of  diet  ia  absolatelj 
aeeesaary  to  the  health  of  fowls,  and  ia  also  adrantageoiiB  in 
an  eeonomical  point  of  view.  The  more  delicate  kinds  of  green 
Tegetablee  are  eaten  with  the  ntmoet  avidity ;  all  succulent^ 
weeds,  grass,  and  the  leayes  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  also  be 
•onAuned.  If  bens  hare  green  plots  to  graze  in  during  the 
day,  the  expense  of  their  keeping  will  be  reduced  one-half. 
All  the  reftise  of  the  kitchen,  of  a  yegetable  nature,  should  be 
freely  thrown,  into  the  poultry-yard. 

Oreen  food,  however,  will  not  answer  for  an  exdusire  diet 
Experiment  has  shown,  that  fowls  fed  with  this  food  alone  for 
a  few  dayd  t<^ther  exhibit  severe  symptoms  of  relaxation  of 
the  bowels ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  nine  days,  their 
eombs  become  pale  and  livid,  which  is  the  same  indication  of 
disease  in  them  that  pideness  of  the"  lips  is  in  the  human 
apeciea.  «    * 

^ElAETH^wimiia    These  are  regarded  as  delicacies  by  the 

inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard:  and  the  individual  who  ia 

fortunate  enough  to  eaptore  one  is  often  forced  to  undergo  a 

severe  ordeal  in  order  to  retain  his  captive.    Earth-worms  are 

more  plentiful  in  moist  land,  such  as  pastures,  etc.,  than  in 

that  which  is  cultivated ;  in  gardes,  also,  they  exist  in  vast 

numbers.    When  it  is  desirable  to  take  worms  in  quantities, 

it  is  only  necessary  to  thrust  a  sti^  or  three-pronged  fork 

into  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  to  move  it 

suddenly  backward  and  forward,  in  order  to  shake  the  soil  all 

around ;  the  worms  are  instinctively  terrified  by  any  motion  in 

the  ground,  and,  when  disturbedi  hasten  to  the  sorfece. 
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It  i&  adrlsable  to  store  worms,  on  account  of  the  tronblo 
and  difficulty  of  making  frequent  collections.  Thej  may  be 
placed  in  casks,  filled  one-third  full  with  earth,  in  quaatitfes  at 
least  equal  in  bulk  to  the  earth.  The  earth  should  be  sprinkled 
occasionally,  to  prevent  it  from  becomfaig  too  diy.  Cam 
should,  however,  be  exercised  that  the  earth  does  not  become 
too  moist;  since,  in  such  an  event,  the  worms  will  perish. 
In  rainy  weather,  the  casks  should  be  protected  with  a 
covering. 

Anhuii  rooD.  Fowls  readily  eat  both  fish  and  flesh  meat, 
and  have  no  reluctance  to  feeding  even  on  their-  own  kind, 
picking  much  more  faithAilly  than  quadrupeda  Blood  of  any 
kind  is  esteemed  by  them  a  delicacy ;  and  fish,  even  when 
salted,  is  devoured  with  a  relish.  They  seem  to  be  indiflbrent 
whether  animal  food  is  given  to  them  in  a  cooked  or  raw 
state ;  though,  if  any  preference  can  be  detected,  it  is  for  the 
latter.  They  are  sometimes  so  greedy  that  they  will  attack 
each  other  in  order  to  taste  the  blood  which  flows  from  the 
wounds  so  inflicted ;  and  it  is  quite  common  for  them,  in  U^e 
moulting  season,  to  gratify  themselves  by  picking  at  the 
sprouting  feathers  on  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  their 
companions.  They  appear  to  be  partial  to  suet  and  fat;  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  devour  these  substances  in 
large  quantities,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  render  them 
Inconveniently  fat 

It  is  highly  advantageous  to  fowls  to  allow  them  a  reason- 

able  quantity  of  animal  food  for  their  diet,  which  should  be 

fed  to  them  in  small  pieces,. both  for  safety  and  convenience. 

Bones  and  meat  may  be  boiled  ;  and  the  liquor,  when  mixed 

with  bran  or  meal,  is  healthy,  and  not  expensive. 
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iKgnm.  FowU"  ha^e  a  decided  liking  to  flies,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  crickets;  and  grubs,  caterpillars,  and 
iftaggots  are  held  by  them  in  equal  esteem.  It  is  difficulty 
however,  to  supply  the  poultry-yard  with  this  species  of  food 
in  sufficient  quantity ;  but  enough  may  be  provided,  probably, 
to  serve  as  luxuries.  Some  recommend  that  pailfuls  of  blood 
should  be  thrown  on  dunghiHs,  where  fowls  are  allowed  to 
run,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  flies  to  deposit  their  eggs; 
which,  when  hatched,  produce  swarms  of  maggots  for  the  fowls. 
With  the  same  view,  any  sort  of  garbage  or  ofial  may  be 
thrown  out,  if  the  dunghill  is  so  situated — as  it  always  should 
be— 4hat  its  exhalations  will  not  prov^  an  annoyance. 


LAYnro. 

The  ordinary  productiveness  of  a  single  individual  of  the 
family  of  domestic  fowls  is  astonishing.  While  few  hen? 
are  capable  of  hatching  more  than  fifteen  eggs,  and  are  in- 
capable usually  of  sitting  more  than  twice  in  the  year,  firequent 
instances  have  occurred  of  hens  laying  three  hundred  eggs 
annually,  while  two  hundred  is  the  average  number.  Some 
hens  are  accustomed  to  lay  at  longer  intervals  than  others. 
The  habit  of  one  variety  is  to  lay  once  in  th^ee  days  only ; 
others  will  lay  every  other  day;  and  some  produce  an  egg 
daily.  The  productiveness  of  hens  depends,  undoubtedly^ 
upon  circumstances,  to  a  great  degree.  Climate  has  a  great 
influence  in  this  respect ;  and  their  lodging  and  food,  as  well 
as  the  care  bestowed  upon  them,  have  more  or  less  effect  in 
promoting  or  obstructing  their  fecundity. 

There  seems  to  be,  naturally,  two  periods  of  the  year  in  which 

fowls  lay — early  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  sununer ;  and  this 
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fitct  wonld  seem  to  indicate  tluit,  if  they  irere  left  to  tben- 
eelves,  like  wild  birds,  they  would  bring  forth  two  broods  in  « 
'  year.     The  laying  continues,  Tlth  to^  intermptloM,  t9  tb* 
dose  of  muDmer,  when  the  natuiJ  procees  of  mooltliig  cansea 
themtoceaae.    This 
ananal  process  eom- 
DMSceB    about    Au- 
gust, and  e<«itiBBea 
throuf^    the    three 
following   m  out  ha. 
The    oonstitatioaal 
eflbct  attendisg  the 
beginning,    costiim- 
ance,    and    conse- 
Mrtmrina.  qaODOes  of  this  period 

— «  Tery  critical  one  in  the  case  of  all  fwthered  aoimala — 
pTOTrats  them  ^m  laying,  until  itB  rery  dose,  when  the  entire 
coat  of  new  feathers  replaces  the  old,  the  washing  of  the 
DQtiitlre  juices,  yielded  by  the  blood  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  this  growth,  is  a  great  drain  upon  Oie  system; 
and  the  constitutional  forces,  which  would  otherwise  assist  in 
fonming  the  egg,  are  rendered  inoperatire.  The  approach  vt 
cold  weather,  also,  at  the  close  of  the  moulting  period,  ctHi- 
tribotes  to  the  atme  result  As  the  season  of  moulting  is 
every  year  later,  the  older  the  hen  is,  the  later  In  tfae  spring 
she  will  begin  to  lay.  Aa  pullets,  on  the  cinitraij,  do  not 
moult  the  first  year,  they  commence  laying  sooner  than  the 
elder  hens ;  and  it  ia  poseible,  by  judicious  and  careftil  manage- 
ment, so  to  arrange,  in  a  collectton  of  poultiy  tolerably 
numerous,  as  to  hare  egga  throughout  iht  year.    It  is  a 


«ifigpEiIar  Ibet  fhst  pallets  hMched  ^erf  kte  in  autninn,  and 
therefore  of  steatod  gfowthi  will  lay  nearly  as  early  as  tbose 
bfttcbed  im  sptiiig.  Tfae  oheoking  ei  their  growth  seems  to 
bare  a  tenAeoey  to  prodaoe  eggs;  of  course,  rery  tiny  ones  at 

llTStw 

When  a  hen  is  near  to  the  time  of  Iftying,  her  eomb  and 
wattles  change  from  their  previous  doll  hue  to  a  bright  red, 
while  the  eye  becomes  more  bright,  the  gait  more  spirited,  and 
aha  occasioiiaUy  cackles  for  three  or  four  days.  These  signs 
rarely  prove  false ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  she  desires 
to  lay,  she  appeans  vefy  restless,  gohig  backward  and  forwajrd, 
Visiting  every  nook  and  comer,  cackling  meanwhile,  as  if  dis- 
pleased becanse  she  cannot  salt  herself  with  a  convenient  nest 
Not  having  looked  out  for  one.'  previonsly,  she  rarely  succeeds 
in  pleasing  herself  till  the  moment  comes  when  she  can  no 
longer  tarry,  when  she  is  compelled  to  choose  one  of  the  boxes 
or  baskets  provided  for  this  purpose  in  tiie  poultiy-honsei 
where  she  settles  herself  in  silence  and  lays. 

In  some  instances,  a  hen  will  make  choice  of  a  parUenlar 

nest  in  which  to  lay,  and  when  she  Snds,  npon  desiring  to  lay, 

that  this  is  pre-occnpied  by  another  hen,  she  will  widt  till  it  is 

vacated ;  bat,  in  other  cases,  hens  will  go  into  any  nest  which 

they  find,  preferring,  for  the  most  part,  those  having  the 

greatest  number  of  eggs.-  The  process  of  layhag  is,  most 

probably,  rather  painftil,  though  the  bra  does  not  indicate  this 

by  her  cries ;  but  the  instant  she  has  done  she  leaves  the  nest, 

and  utters  her  joy  by  peculiarly  loud  notes,  which  are  re-echoed 

by  the  coek,  as  weU  as  by  some  of  the  other  hens.    Some  hens, 

however,  leave  the  nest  in  silence,  after  laying. 

It  seems  ever  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  importance,  in 
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an  eeofiomicol  poiat  of  view,  to  secure  the  Uying  of  htma 
daring  those  parts  of  the  year  when,  if  loft  to  themselves,  they 
are  indisposed  to  deposit  their  eggs.  For  this  purpose  many 
methods  have  been  devised,  the  most  of  which  embrace  an 
increase  of  rich  and  stimulating  food.  Some  recommend 
shutting  hens  up  in  a  warm  place  during  winter,  and  giving 
them  boiled  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips.  Others 
assign  as  the  reason  for  their  not  laying  ia  winter,  in  some 
climates,  that  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  so  that  they  csa 
find  no  ground,  or  other  calcareous  matter,  to  form  the  sheDs; 
and  advise,  therefore,  that  hemes  of  meat  or  poultry  shonld  be 
pounded  and  given  to  them,  either  mixed  with  their  food,  or 
by  itself  which  they  will  greedily  eat  TTpcm  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  the  most  feasible  means  of  obtaining  firesh 
eggB  during  the  wintw  is  to  have  young  hens^-pullets  hatched 
only  the  previous  spring  being  the  best— to  use  extrraie 
liberalitj  in  feeding,  andto  cautiously  abstain  from  over-stock* 
ing  the  poultry-yard. 

As  serviceable  food  to  increase  laying,  scraps  of  animal 
food,  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  answer  admirably ;  the 
best  mode  of  doing  so  is  throwing  down  a  bullock's  liver, 
leaving  it  with  them,  and  permitting  them  to  pick  at  it  will ; 
tills  is  better  raw  than  boiled.  Lights,  or  guts,  or  any  other 
animal  refuse,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose ;  bat 
these  substances  require,  or,  at  all  events,  are*better  for,  boil- 
ing. Cayenne  pepper — in  fact  all  descriptions  of  pepper,  bat 
especially  cayenne  pepper  in  pods — ^is  a  favorite  food  with 
fowls ;  and,  being  a  powerfol  stimulant,  it  promotes  laying. 

An  abundant  supply  of  lime,  in  some  form,  should  not  be 
omitted ;  either  chopped  bones,  old  mortar,  or  a  lump  of 
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ehftlkj  marL  The  ehell  of  ererj  egg  uaed  in  tbe  hovee  abenld 
be  roughly  crashed  and  thrown  down  to  the  hena,  which  will 
greedily  eat  them.  A  green,  liring  turf  will  be  of  service,  both 
f^  its  grass  and  the  insects  it  may  contain.  A  dostiDg-place, 
wherein  ta  get  rid  of  vermip,  is  indispensable.  A  daily  hot 
meal  of  potatoes,  boiled  as  carefallj  as  for  the  family  table, 
then  chopped,  and  sprinkled  or  mixed  with  bnn,  will  be 
isemfortable  and  stimulating.  After  every  meal  of  the  house- 
hold,' the  bones  and  other  scraps  should  be  collected  and 
thrown  out 

As  to  the  number  ofegga,  the  varieties  which  possess  the 
greatest  fecundity  are  the  Shanghaes,  Ouelderhmds,  Dorkings, 
Polish,  and  Spanish.  The  Poland  and  Spanish  lay  the  largest 
•ggs ;  the  Doi^ings,  eggs  of  good  siae ;  while  the  Game  and 
the  smaller  kinds  produce  only  small  eggs.  Those  eggs  which 
have  the  brightest  yolks  are  the  finest  flavored ;  and  this  is 
usually  the  case  with  the  smaller  kinds.  The  large  eggs  of 
the  lai^r  varieties  often  have  yolks  of  a  pale  color,  and  are 
inferior  in  flavor. 


FBlUUBVATIOir  OV   SGKM 

Eggs,  after  being  laid,  lose  daily,  by  transpiration,  a  portion 
of  the  matter  which  they  contain,  notwithstanding  the  compact 
texture  of  their  shell,  and  of  the  dose  tissue  of  the  flexible 
membranes  lining  the  shell,  and  enveloping  the  white.  When 
an  egg  is  ftesh,  it  is  full,  without  any  vacancy ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  whether  it  be  broken  raw,  or 
when  it  is  either  soft  or  hard-boiled.  In  all  stale  eggs,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  uniformly  more  or  less  vacancy,  proportioned 

to  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  transpiration ;  hence,  in 
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*order  to  Judge  at  the  fteshaess  of  an  egg,  it  iB  osotl  to  hold  ft 
up  to  the  ligbt^  ifhea  the  transpereiicj  of  the  shell  makes  it 
appear  whedier  or  not  Aeie  is  any  raeancj  in  the  upper 
portioiii  as  well  as  whether  the  yolk  and  white  aro  miagletf 
and  maddj,  by  the  rotting  and  boiating  of  their  eaYsiopiag 
membranes. 

The  transpiratioll  of  eggs,  besides,  is  pn^portioiial  to  die 
temperature  in  Which  they  are  placed,  cold  retarding  and  heat 
promoting  the  process ;  hence,  by  keeping  fresh-lain  eggs  in  a 
cool  cellar,  or,  better  still,  in  an  ice-honse,  they  wiU  ttanspiie . 
less,  and  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period  sound,  than  1i  they 
are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  or  exposed  to  the  son's  light,  which 
has  also  a  good  eifect  in  promoting  the  exhalation  of  SKMstam. 
As,  therefore,  fermentation. and  putridity  can  only  take  place 
by  commnnication  with  the  air  at  a  moderate  temperaUue, 
such  connection  most  be  excloded  by  dosing  the  porea  of  the 
shell.  * 

It  id  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  material  used  Ibr  dds 
purpose,  that  it  shall  be  incapable  of  being  dissolved  by  the 
moisture  transpired  from  the  interior.  Spirits  of  wine  yamidi, 
made  with  lac,  answers  the  requirement;  this  is  not  reiy 
expensive,  but  is  rather  an  nncommon  article  in  country  phMics, 
where  eggs  are  most  abundantly  produced. 

A  better  material  is  a  mixture  of  mutton  and  beef  suet, 
which  should  be  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  strained 
through  a  linen  cloth  into  an  earthen  pan.  The  chi^  adviui- 
tage  in  the  use  of  this  is,  that  the  eggs  rubbed  over  with  it 
will  boil  as  quickly  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  them,  the 
fat  melting  off  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  water.  The  transpi- 
ration is  as  effectually  stqpped  by  the  thinnest  layer  of  ftt  as 
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by  a  thick  coating,  prorided  that  no  iensiUe  teattge  he  left  ^ 
:the  earfaoe  of  the  shell  AU  gorts'of  &t,  giease,  or  oil  are  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose ;  hj  meaiw  of  batter,  bog's  lard,  olive 
.oil,  and  rimilar  substances,  eggs  may  be  preserved  for  mne 
months  as  hesk  as  the  day  upon  whidi  they  were  laid* 

Another  method  il,  to  dip  each  egg  into  melted  pork-lard, 
nibbing  it  into  the  shell  with  the  finger,  end  padc  them  in  old 
Cg-<dmBas,  or  butter  firkms,  setting  every  egg  upright,  with 
the  small  end  downward.  Or,  the  eggs  may  be  packed  in  the 
same  way  in  an  upright  earthen  pan ;  then  cut  some  rough 
sheep's  tallow,  procured  the  same  day  that  the  animal  is  killedi 
into  small  pieces,  and  melt  it  down ;  stiain  it  f^om  the  scraps, 
and  pour  it  while  warm,  not  hot,  over  the  eggs  in  the  Jar  tiD 
tiiey  are  completely  covered.  When  sU  is  cAd  and  finn,  set 
ihe  ressel  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  the  contents  are  wsated. 

Eggs  will  also  keep  well  when  preserved  in  salt,  by  errsng- 
ing  them  in  a  JM^rrel,  first  a  layer  of  salt,  then  a  layer  of  eggs, 
alternately.  This  can,  however,  sleo  act  mechanically,  like 
bran  or  saw^dust,  so  long  ss  the  salt  continues  dry ;  ibr,  in 
that  case,  the  chlorine,  which  is  the  antiseptic  principle  of 
the  salt,  is  not  evolved.  When  the  salt,  however,  becomes 
damp,  its  preservative  principle  will  be  brought  into  action, 
and  may  penetrate  through  the  pores  of  the  shell. 

Immersing  eggs  in  vitriol,  or  sulfterio  add,  is  likewise  a 

^  irery  effectual  means  of  preserving  them ;  the  sulphuric  acid 

acts  chemically  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  shell,  by 

aettmg  free  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  it  unites  with  the 

lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris.    Another 

method  is,  to  mix  toge1|ie>a  bushel  of  quick-lime,  two  pounds 

^salt,  and^ight  ounces  of  <»eam  of  .tartar,  adding  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  water,  so  that  eggs  may  be  plooged  into  ike  paini 
Whe^  a  paste  is  made  of  this  consistenoe,  the  eggs  etb  put 
into  it,  and  may  be  kept  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  two  years. 

Another  method  of  preserving  eggs  a  long  while  fresh, 
depends  upon  a  very  different  principle.  Eggs  that  have  not 
been  rendered  reproductive  by  the  cock<  have  been  found  to 
continue  very  unoorrupted.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  eggs 
keep  fresh  from  spring  to  the  middle  or  even  to  tiie  end  of 
winter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deprive  the  hens  of  all  conunn- 
nication  with  the  cocks,  for  at  least  a  month  before  the  eggs 
are  put  away. 

It  onght  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this  connection,  that  eggs 
not  only  spoil  by  the  transpiration  of  their  moisture  and  the 
putrid  fermentiftion  of  their  contents,  in  consequence  of  air 
penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  but  also  by  being 
moved  about  and  jostled,  when  carried  to  a  distance  by  sea  or 
land.  Any  kind  of  rough  motion,  indeed,  ruptures  the  mem* 
branes  which  keep  the  white,  the  yolk,  and  the  germ  of  tiie 
chicken  in  their  appropriate  places;'  and,  upon  these  being 
mixed,  putrefaction  is  promoted. 


OHOIOX  07  mOGB  FOB  Bwcvmo, 
Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible ;  if  laid  the 
very  same  day,  so  much  the  better.  This  is  not  always 
possible  when  a  particular  stock  is  required ;  but,  if  a  numerous 
and  healthy  brood  is  all  that  is  wanted,  the  most  recent  eggs 
should  be  selected.  Eggs  may  be  kept  for  this  purpose  in 
either  of  the  ways  first  mentioned ;  or  they  may  be  placed  on 
their  points  in  a  box,  in  a  cool,  ifj  place ;  the  temperature 
about  sixty  or  sixty-fivoi  Fahrenheit  ]  the  bottom  of  the  box 
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should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  wheat  bran,  then  a  layer  of 
eggs  put  in,  and  covered  with  bran ;  and  so  on,  alternating. 
In  this  mode,  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the  eggs  are 
almost  as  certain  to  hatch  oat,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  even 
two  months,  as  when  they  were  laid. 

It  is  difflctdt  to  fix  the  exact  term  daring  which  the  vitality 
of  an  egg  remains  unextinguished;  as  it,  unquestionably, 
varies  from  the  very  first,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  parents 
of  the  inclosed  germ,  and  fades  away  gradually  till  the  final 
moment  of  non-existence.  The  chickens  in  stale  eggs  have 
not  sufficient  strength  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  shell ; 
if  assisted,  the  yolk  is  found  to  be  partially  absorbed  into  the 
abdomen,  or  not  at  all ;  they  are  too  faint  to  stand ;  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  unable  to  lift  their  heads,  much  less 
to  peck;  and  although  they  may  sometimes  be  saved  by 
extreme  care,  their  usual  fate  is  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  the 
mother,  if  they  do  not  expire  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
draw  their  breath.  Thick-shelled  eggs,  like  those  of  geese, 
Guinea  fowls,  etc.,  will  retain  life  longer  than  thin-shelled 
ones,  as  those  of  hens  and  ducks.  When  choice  eggs  are 
expected  to  be  laid,  it  is  more  prudent  to  have  the  hen  which 
is  to  sit  upon  them  wait  for  them,  than  to  keep  other  eggs 
waiting  for  her.  A  good  sitter  maybe  amused  for  two  or 
three  weeks  with  a  few  addle-eggs,  and  so  be  ready  to  take 
charge  of  those  of  value  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 

As  to  the  choice  of  eggs  for  hatching,  such  should  be  taken, 
of  course,  as  are  believed  to  have  been  rendered  productive. 
Those  of  medium  size — ^the  average  size  that  the  hen  lays-— 
are  most  apt  to  fiulfil  this  ^requirement.  A  very  fair  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  eggs  from  their  specific  gravity ;  such 
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as  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  in  a  bowl  of  tepid  water  ahdald 
be  rejected. . 

The  old-time  notion,  that  small,  round  eggs  produce  females, 
and  long,  pointed  ones  males^-originallj  applied,  by  tbe 
ancients,  to  eating  rathet  than  hatching  purposes — may  be 
considered  exploded.  The  hen  that  lays  one  round  egg, 
continues  to  lay  all  her  eggs  round ;  and  the  hen  that  lays  one 
oblong,  lays  all  oblong.  According  to  this 'theory,  then,  one 
hen  would  be  the  perpetual  mother  of  cocks,  and  another  the 
perpetual  producer  of  pullets;  which  is  absurdy  as  daily 
experience  proves. 

The  same  fate  has  been  meted  out  to  that  other  Tenerable 
test  of  sex,  the  position  of  the  air-ba^  at  the  blunt  end  of  the 
shell  "  If  the  vacancy  is  a  little  on  one  side,  it  will  produce 
a  hen;  if  it  is  exactly  in  the  centre,  a  cock."  Upon  this 
assumption,  the  cock  should  be  a  very  rare  bird ;  since  there 
are  very  few  eggs  indeed  in  which  the  air  bottle  is  exactly 
eoneentric  with  the  axis  of  the  egg.  In  many  l»«eds,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cockerels  bear  a  proportion  of  at  least  one-third, 
and  sometimes  two-thirds,  especially  in  those  hatched,  during 
winter,  or  in  unfavorable  seasons;  the  immediate  cause, 
doubtless,  being  that  the  eggs  producing  a  more  robust  sex 
possess  a  stronger  vitality. 

Kor  ai!e  these  two  alleged  tests— the  shape  of  the  egg,  and 
the  position  of  the  air-tube — consistent  with  each  other;  for, 
if  the  round  egg  produces  a  pullQt»  and  an  egg  wiUi  the  air-bag 
a  Utile  on  one  side  does  the  same,  then  all  round  eggs  should 
have  the  air  bag  in  that  position,  or  one  te^t  oontradlcts  die 
other ;  and  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  long  or  oval  egg. 

The  examination  of  a  few  eggs  by  the  light  of  a  candle  wiO 
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jntis^ai^  oae  that  the  pogitioa  of  tbe  ftic-1»fK  .dUbci  Mi.a^qcb 
in  a  long  egg  as  it  does  in  a  round. 

There  are^  indeed,  no  known  means  of  detodrouning  before- 
hand the  sex  o^fowl;  except,  perbapc^  that  pocks  may  be 
more  likely  to  isaue  from  large  eggs,  mi  hens  from  ^mall  ones. 
JLAf  however,  the  eifg  of  each  h^n  may  be  lecognized,  the 
means  are. accessible  of  propagating  from  thoae  parents  whose 
rsfop  it  is  judged  mM  desirikble  to  continae. 


uronoATiosr. 
The  hm  manifests  the  desire  of  incubation  in  a  mannar 
diffisrent  from  ihat  of  any  other  known  bird.  Nature  having 
been  sufficiently  tasked  in  one  direction,  she  becomes  feverish, 
and  loses  fle^h ;  her  comb  is  livid ;  heir  eyes  are  dull  4  she 
.bcjstles  her  feather?  to  intimidate  an  imaginary  enenqr )  an^ 
MM  if  bar  chickens  were  already  around  her,  utters  the  matanal 
.•'eluck." 

.  When  the  determination  to  sit  becomes  fized--4t  is  nirt 
necessaiy  to  immediately  gratify  the  first  faint  inclination»-r- 
the  nest  which  she  has  selected  should  be  well  deimed,  and 
£lled  with  fresh  straw.  Tb^  number  of  eggs  to  be  aUoired 
.will  depend  upon  the  peason,  and  upon  the  size  of  egg  aod 
hen.  The  i^risest  plan  is  not  to  be  too  greedy ;  the  number 
of  chickens  hatched  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the.  num- 
ber of  eggs  set-^five  h^ve  only  been  obtained  from  sixteen. 
An  odd  number  is,  bow^ver,  to  be  preferred,  aa  being  better 
adapted  to  covering  in  the  nest  Hens  will,  in  general,  weU 
Aover  from  elevitn  to  thirteen  eggs  laid  by  themi«br98-  A 
bantam  n^y  be  trusted  with  about-  half  a  doaen  eggs  ef  f. 

large  breed,  such  sa  t^e  Spapish.    A  hen  of  the  large(»t  lifff 
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as  a  DorUog,  will  sncoessftillj  hatch,  at  the  most^  tte  goo00- 

eggs- 
When  hens  are  detennined  to  dt  at  seasons  of  the  year  a* 

which  there  is  little  chance  of  bringing  up  diidcens,  the  eggs 

of  dacks  or  geese  may  be  ftunished  her;  the  young  may  be 

reared,  with  a  little  painstaking,  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  autumnal  laying  of  the  China  and  of  the  common  gooae 

is  rery  valuable  for  this  purpose.    Turkey-hene  iireqaentiy 

hare  this  fit  of  unseasonable  incubation. 

Where,  however,  it  is  inconvenient  to  gratify  the  derire,  one 
or  two  doses  of  jalap  will  often  entirely  remove  it ;  and.  fowls 
often  lay  in  three  weeks  afterward.  Some  place  tiie  would-be 
sitter  in  an  aviary,  for  four  or  five  days  at  most,  and  feed  her 
but  sparingly ;  from  the  commencement  of  her  confinement^ 
she  wQl  gradually  leave  off  clucking,  and  when  this  has 
eeased,  she  may  be  again  set  firee,  without  manifesting  the 
least  desire  to  take  to  the  nest  again,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
hen  will  commence  laying  with  renewed  vigor.  The  barbarous 
measures  sometimes  resorted  to  should  be  fh^wned  upon  by 
every  person  with  humane  feelings. 

Three  weeks  is  the  period  of  incubation ;  though  chickens 
are  sometimes  excluded  on  the  eighteenth  day.  Wh«i  the 
hen  does  not  sit  close  for  the  first  day  or  two,  or  in  early 
spring,  it  will  occasionally  be  some  hours  longer;  when  the 
hen  is  assiduous,  and  the  weather  hot»  the  time  will  be  a  trifle 
shorter.  Chickens  have  been  known  to  come  out  as  late  as 
the  twenty-seventh  day. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  the  dianges  which  tiie 

egg  passes  through  in  hatching.    In  twelw  hoiuf%  traces  of 

the  head  and  body  of  the  chi<^en  may  be  discerned ;  at  the 
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-end  of  tBe  second  day,  It  assames  the  form  of  a  lorse^sboe, 

but  no  red  blood  as  yet  is  seen ;   at  the  Ji/Heth  hour,  two 

resides  of  blood,  the  radiments  of  the  heart,  may  be  dls- 

tingoished,  one  resembling  a  noose  folded  down  on  itself, 

«nd  pnlsating  distinctly ;   at  the  «nd  of  seventy  hours,  the 

wings  may  be  seen,  and,  in  the  head,  the  brain  and  the  bill,  in 

the  form  of  bubbles ;  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the 

heart  is  more  completely  formed ;  and  on  the  fifth  day,  the 

lirer  is  discernible ;   at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 

hours,  the  first  voluntary  motions  may  be  observed ;  in  sevim 

hours  more,  the  Inngs  and  stomach  appear ;  and,  in /our  hours 

after  this,  the  intestines,  the  loins,  and  the  npper  jaw.    At 

the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fowrih  luyur,  two  drops 

of  blood  are  observable  in  the  heart,  which  is  also  tother 

developed ;  and,  on  the  sevenUi  day,  the  brain  exhibits  some 

eonsistence.     At  the  one  hundred  and  ninettelh  hour,  the  biH 

opens,  and  the  muscular  flesh  appears  on  the  breast;  in  four 

hours  more,  the  breast  bone  is  seen ;  and,  in  six  hours  afterward, 

the  ribs  may  be  observed  forming  from  the  bacL     At  the  ex* 

piration  of  tvjo  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours,  the  bill  assumes 

a  green  color,  and,  if  the  chicken  be  taken  out  of  the  ef^%,  it 

will  visibly  move.    At  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  hours,  the 

eyes  appear ;  at  hjoo  hundred  and  eighty  eight  hours,  the  ribs 

are  perfect;  and  at  three  hundred  and  thirty ^one  hours,  the 

spleen  approaches  near  to  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs  to  the 

chest ;  at  the  end  of  ihree  hundred  and  fifty-five  hours,  the 

bill  frequently  opens  and  shuts.    At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

day,  the  first  cry  of  the  chicken  is  heard;  and  it  gradually 

t  acquires  more  strength,  till  it  is  enabled  to  release  itself  from 

«oonfinement. 
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After  tbe  hea  hM  set  a  week,  the  fertOity  of  the  eggc  maf 
hB  aetis&ctorilj  aaeertained  by  taking  a  thin  boatd  with  a 
amall  orifice  in  it^  plactng  a  candle  at  the  back,  and  holding 
.up  each  egg  to  the  points  of  light  The  barren  eggs  mmj 
4hea  be  removed,  and  uaed»  hard-boiled,  for  joong  chickens 
jSome  reserve  this  for  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day* 

About  the  twenty-first  day.  the  chicken  is  exclnded  firom  the 
#gg ;  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  shell  of  which  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  homy^pointed  scale,  greatlj  harder  than  the 
hill  itself,  at  the  npper  tip  of  the  biU-— a  scale  which  foils  off, 
4)r  becomes  absorbed,  after  the  chicken  is  two  or  three  dajp 
old.  The  chicken  is  rolled  up  in  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
with  its  forepaffc  toward  the  highest  end,  and  its  beak  uppei>- 
»mo8t^  the  hard  scale  nearly  touching  the  shell 

The  first  few  strokes  of  the  chicken's  beak  produce  a  smaD 
eraok,  rather  nearer  tbe  larger  than  the  smaller  end  of  the  eg|t 
-and  the  egg  is  said  to  be  chipped.  From  the  first  crack,  the 
.chicken  turns  gradually  round,  from  left  to  right,  chipping  the 
«hell  as  it  turns,  in  a  circular  manner,  never  obliquely.  AH 
do  not  succeed  in  producing  the  result  in  the  same  time ;  some 
fieing  aUe  to  complete  tbe  work  within  an  hour,  and  otheis 
taking  two  or  three  hours,  while  half  a  day  is  most  uauallj 
employed,  and  some  require  twenty*four  hours,  or  more,  bat 
rarely  two  days.  Some  have  greater  obstacks  to  overcome 
-than  others,  all  shells  not  being  alike  in  thicknesa  and 
hardness. 

When  chickens  do  not  effect  their  escape  easily,  some  little 

aasistanoe  Is  needed ;  but  the  diificulty  is  to  know  when  to 

give  it»  as  a  rash  attempt  to  help  them,  by  breaking  the  sheO, 

particularly  in  a  downward  direction  toward  the  smaller  end, 
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Ib  often  followed  by  a  loss  of  blood,  whfeb  can  ll^be  spared* 
It  is  better  not  to  interfere,  notil  It  is  apparent  that 
m  part  of  tbe  brood  have  been  hatched  for  some  time,  say 
tmrelve  bonrs,  and  that  the  rest  eannot  succeed  in  making  tbefr 
appearance.  It  will  then  generally  be  found  that  the  wholo* 
fluid  contents  of  the  egg,  yolk  and  all,  aire  taken  up  into  Ae 
body  of  the  chicken,  and  that  weakness  alone  has  prevented 
its  forcing  itself  out  The  oanses  of  such  weakness  are 
▼arious ;  sometimeSy  insufficient  warmth^  firom  the  hen  baring 
set  on  too  many  eggs ;  sometinies  the  original  feebleness  of  tha 
vital  spark ;  but,  most  frequently,  the  staleness  of  tbe  eggs 
employed  for  incubatfoik 

Tbe  chances  of  rearing  such  chickens  are  small ;  but,  if  tbey 
Burviye  tbe  first  twenty-four  hours,  they  may  be  considered  as 
safe.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  them  from  tbe* 
hen  till  she  is  settled  at  night,  keeping  them  in  the  meaawUlo 
as  sbug  and  warm  as  possible.  If  a  gentle  hand  can  persaade 
a  crust  of  bread  down  their  throats,  it  will  do  no  hairu ;  bat 
a)l  rougb  and  clumsy  manipulation  wiD  utterly  defeat  the  end 
in  view*  Animal  heat  will  be  their  greatest  restorative.  At 
night,  they  should  be  quietly  clipped  under  their  mother ;  the 
next  morning  will  disclose  the  sequel 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  Chdneafowl  Is  twenty-eight 
days,  OS  one  month ;  in  the  pea  fov^^  ftt)m  twenty-seven  to 
twenty-nine  days ;  in  hirkey^^  a  month ;  in  ducibt,  thirty  or 
thirty-^ne^dajB ;  and  in  yesee,  from  twenty-seven  te  thirty 
days. 

ImcTBATiow  Of  tumxjBTS.  When  the  turkey  hen  has  onee 
selected  a  spot  for  her  nest,  she  will  continue  to  lay  thete  till 
tbs  tiMM  for  iBcubatfam ;  so  that  the  egg  may  be  brought  home 
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jbom  day  i&  day»  there  being  no  need  of  a  nest-egg,  as  with' 
the  domestic  fowL  She  will  lay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  egge^ 
BM>re  or  less.  If  there  are  any  dead  leares  or  diy  grass  at^ 
hand,  she  will  cover  her  eggs  with  these ;  but  if  not,  she  will 
take  no  trouble  to  collect  them  firom  a  distance. 

Her  determination  to  sit  will  be  known  by  her  constantlj' 
remaining  on  the  nest,  though  it  is  empty ;  and,  as  it  Is  seldom 
in  a  position  sufficiently  secure  against  the  weather  or  pilferen^ 
a  nest  should  be  prepared  for  her,  by  placing  some  straw, 
with  her  eggs,  on  the  floor  of  a  convenient  out-buUding.  She 
should  then  be  brought  home,  and  gently  and  kindly  placed 
upon  it  With  the  smallest  varieties,  thirteen  eggs  will  suffice  ; 
a  large  hen  might  cover  more.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  it  is 
usual  to  add  some  fowls'  eggs ;  the  activity  of  Ae  chiekois 
excites  some  emulation  in  the  larger  brethren,  and  the  e^^ 
take  dp  but  little  room  in  the  nest 

Some  believe  it  necessary  to  turn  the  eggs  once  a  day;  but 
the  hen  herself  does  that  many  times  daily.  If  the  eggs  are 
marked,  and  their  position  noticed  when  she  leaves  the  nest^ 
they  will  never  be  found  in  the  same  order.  In  about  four 
weeks,  the  young  will  be  hatched. 

Incubation  or  oexsb.    Geese  breed  in  general  only  once  a 

year ;  but,  if  wiell  kept,  they  sometimes  hatch  twice  a  season. 

During  the  sitting,  in  sections  where  the  most  attentl<Hi  is 

paid  to  breeding  them,  each  bird  has  a  space  allotted  to  it,  in 

rows  of  wicker^pens,  placed  one  above  another,  and  the  person 

in  charge  of  them  drives  the  whole  flock  to  water  three  times 

a  day,  and,  bringing  them  back  to  their  haUtationSy  places 

each  bird  in  its  own  nest 

The  most  successflil  breeders  of  Bremen  geem  adopt  tho^ 
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following  metbod :  The  birda  are,  in  tbe  fint  plaee,  caieftilly 
and  properly  fed;  the  eggs  are  removed  every  day  in  the 
gentlest  manner  from  the  nest,  and  placed  in  a  l>aBket  of  cotton 
kept  in  a  moderate  temperature,  and  free  from  damp.  When 
all  the  geeee  begin  to  Bit  steadily,  each  is  famished  with  a 
nest  composed  of  chopped  straw ;  and  care  is  taken  that  it  is 
aufficiently  capacious. 

Not  more  than  one  of  the  geese  is  allowed  to  leave  the  eggs 
at  a  time.  As  soon  as  one  leaves,  she  makes  a  cackling  noise, 
which  is  the  signal  for  the  attendant  to  shut  up  the  boxes  in 
which  the  others  sxe  sitting.  These  are  made  somewhat  like 
a  dog-kennel,  with  a  roof  pitched  both  ways ;  and  are  thirty 
inches  long,  by  twenty-four  wide,  and  twenty-four  high ;  the 
door  is  in  the  end,  and  is  covered  by  a  sliding  panel,  which 
moves  upward,  when  egress  or  ingress  is  sought,  and  may  b^ 
shut  down  at  pleasure.  The  goose,  upon  returning,  finds  only 
her  own  box  open.  When  she  re-enters  her  box,  the  whole  of 
the  doors  are  again  opened,  and  the  same  rule  observed 
throughout  the  period  of  hatching.  In  this  way,  each  goose 
is  kept  to  its  own  nest. 

BBABIB^a   OS*    THB   YOXmQ. 

For  about  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  the  chickens  can 
not  only  do  well  enough  without  any  extraneous  nourishment, 
but  will  be  far  more  likely  to  thrive  subsequently,  if  let  alone, 
than  if  crammed  or  incited  to  eat  prematurely.  More  chickens 
are  destroyed  by  over-feeding  than  are  lost  by  the  want  of  it 
It  is,  however,  well  to  turn  them  in  among  other  chickens 
that  already  feed  themselves ;  they  will,  in  such  cases,  generally 
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follow  the  exsmple  of  the  KBt,  and  pick  away  at  Whaterer  to 
krousd. 

A  roomy,  boarded  coop,  In  »  dry,  kaonj  gpot,  !jf  the  best 

poBition  for  tHem  during  the  trst  month ;  after  which  it  may  . 

be  left  open  during  the  day,  for  thA  heu  to  retiro  to  when  she 

pleases.    In  quiet,  . 

grassy  places,  it  ia 

I  scarcely  necesssij 

i  to  coop  the   hen 

at  all.    As  to  food, 

MMn>,  Ok  nrt-nuwi  nooM.  ^^^^     ^^^     have 

every  thing  which  is  not  absolutely  poisonous ;  though  if  wet 
food  is  given,  the  chicken  is  thus  obliged  to  take  water, 
whether  it  requires  it  or  not,  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  solid  food,  and  diseased  bowels  will  be  likely  to  follow ; 
whereas,  if  the  food  is  dry,  they  can  supply  themselves  with 
fbod  and  water  according  to  their  pleasure.  If  IndiM  meal  is 
well  boiled,  and  hd  not  too  moist,  it  will  answer  a  very  good 
purpose,  particularly  aflflr  they  are  eight  or  ten  days  old. 
Pure  water  must  be  placed  near  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  them  to  drink  without  getting  into  the  water,  which,  by 
wetting  their  feathers,  benambe  and  injures  them.  Meat  and 
insect  diet  are  almost  necessary ;  but,  whatever  tiie  food,  the 
meals  must  be  given  at  short  intervab ;  as  mach  as  they  can 
swallow,  and  as  often  aa  they  can  eat  TVIth  all  their  industiy, 
they  are  only  half-clad  till  flesh  and  bone  stop  growing  for  a 
while,  and  allow  down  and  feathers  to  overtake  them. 

Chickens  should  not  be  let  out  of  their  coops  too  early  ia 
the  morning,  or  whilst  the  dew  Is  on  the  ground ;  still  less 
■hould  they  be  suffered  to  range  over  the  wet  gras^  which  is 
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«  eammoB  cause  of  disease  end  death.  Tbey  ehoQld  also  be 
guarded  against  sadden  unft^rorable  changes  of  the  weather, 
Aon  partieularly  if  attended  with  nrfn.  Kearljr  M  t^  dis- 
eases  of  gallinaceous  fowls  arise  from  cold  nioisUiFe. 

The  period  at  wUoh  they  are  left  to  shift  for  ihemselres 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  hen.  Some  will  continue 
their  attentions  to  their  chickens  tiD  they  are  nearly  AiD- 
pown,  while  others  wiB  cast  them  off  much  earlier.  Iii  the 
latter  case»  an  eye  should  be  kept  upon  them  for  a  fetr  days; 
for  chickens  in  this  half*grown  state  are  much  moi^  liable  to 
disease  than  when  they  were  apparently  tender  Kttle  weaklings, 
crowded  under  their  mother^  wkigs*  They  sbeuM  be  kept  in 
»  dry,  wann,  place ;  diyness  is  especially  necessary. 

It  the  chickens  feather  rapidly  when  rery  young»-as  is  the 
case  with  the  Qolden  Pheasant,  Black  Poland,  Ouelderkndt 
and  some  othenM-tfaey  ore  always  weaUy,  howerer  healtAy 
in  other  respects^  from  the  fact  that  tiieir  food  goes  to  sustain 
tiieir  feathers  rather  tiian  their  bodies ;  and  they  frequently 
languish  and  die,  from  this  bireumstance  idone.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  feather  slowly,  as  do  the  Cochin  ChinsB, 
Shanghaes,  and  others,  the  food  in  ealrlj  life  goes  to  nourish 
and  sustain  their  bodies  until  they  become  more  vigorous,  and 
old  enough  to  sustain  the  shodc  of  feathering  without  detri- 
ment Pure  ton-colored  Dorkings  ore  more  easily  raised  than 
others  of  the  race»^  because  they  feather  mora  slowly. 

Ohickena  whidi  feather  rapidly  must  be  kept  peribctly  dry 

and  warm,  or  they  will  die ;  wbOe  naked  chickens,  as  they 

ara  tenned,  or  those  whldi  feather  at  a  mdre  advanced  age, 

and  very  slowly,  seldom  suffer  from  the  cold,  from  the  fact 

that  their  d6wn  is  veiy  warm,  and  thek  Uood  is  hotter,  and 
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cireulaies  more  rapidly;  since  their  food  prineipttllj  goes  to 
biood,  and  fiesb,  and  bones,  and  not  to  featbera. 

Reabino  of  Guinea  fowia  For  the  young  of  these,  ants' 
^eSBt  BO  called,  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  smaU  worms, 
maggots,  bread'Crambs,  chopped  meat,  or  saet — ^nrhatever,  in 
short,  is  most  nutritious,  is  the  most  appropriate  food. '  Hiis 
need  not  be  offered  to  them  in  large  quantities,  as  it  would 
only  be  deroured  by  the  mother  Badtam  as  soon  as  she  saw 
that  they  had  for  the  time  satisfied  their  appetites,  or  it  would 
be  stolen  by  other  birds;  but  it  should  frequently  be  ad* 
ministered  to  them  in  small  supplies.  Feeding  them  three, 
four,  or  five  times  a  day,  is  not  often  enough  ;  every  half  hour 
during  daylight  they  should  be  tempted  to  fill  their  craws, 
which  are  soon  emptied  i^ain  by  an  eztraordlnaiy  power  and 
quickness  of  digestion. 

The  newly*hatched  Guinea  fowl  is  a  tiny  creature,  and  its 
growth  is,  Qtnsequently,  very  rapid,  requiring  ineessant  sup- 
plies. A  check  once  received  can  never  be  recovered.  l%ey 
do  not,  in  such  cases,  mope  and  pine  for  a  day  or  two,  like 
young  turkeys  tmder  similar  circumstances,  and  then  die ;  but^ 
in  half  an  hour  aftef  being  in  apparent  health,  they  fall  on 
their  backs,  give  a  convulsive  kick  or  two,  and  fall  victims,  in 
fact,  to  starvation.  The  demands  of  Nature  for  the  growth  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  particularly  of  feathers,  are  so  great,  that  no 
subsequent  abundant  supply  of  food  can  compensate  for  a  fast 
of  a  couple  of  hours.  The  feathers  slall  go  on  growing  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  drawing  the  sources  of  vitality 
still  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied,  till  the  bird  faints  and 
expires  from  inanition. 

A  dry,  sunny  comer  in  the  garden  will  be  the  best  place  to. 
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coop  tbom  with  their  bantam  hen.  As  they  ipcrease  ia. 
Btreogihy  Jhej  will  do  no  barn&y  but  much  good,  by  devouring 
-worms,  grubs,  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  all  sorts  of  insects. 
Bj  the  time  their  bodies  are  little  longer  than  those  of  spar- 
rows, they  will  be  able  to  fly  with  some  degree  of  strength ; 
other  additions  to  their  complete  stature  are  successively  aud 
less  immediately  developed,  the  spurs,  comb,  and  ornamental 
plumage  not  appearing  till  a  subsequent  period. 

When  they  are  about  the  size  of  thrushes,  or  a  little  larger, 
unless  the  summer  be  very  fine,  the  bantam  may  be  allowed 
to  range  loose  in  the  orchard  and  shrubbery,  and  no  longer 
permitted  to  enter  the  garden^  The  young  must,  however^ 
Btill  receive  a  bountiful  and  frequent  supply  of  food ;  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  safe  till  the  horn  on  their  head  is  fairly 
grown.  Oatmeal  is  a  great  treat;  cooked  potatoes,  boiled 
rice,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  that  is  eatable,  may  be  thrown  to 
them ;  they  will  pick  the  bones  left  after  dinner  ^th  evident 
aaitisfaction.  The  tamer  they  can  be  made,  the  less  trouble- 
some will  they  be  when  grown ;  the  more  kindly  they  ara 
treated,  the  fatter  will  they  be  for  food,  and  tho  better  price 
will  they  bring  in  market. 

For  rearing  the  young  of  the  pe,a  fowl,  the  same  directiomi 

« 

Will  be  found  usefdl,  and  should  be  carried  oat  in  practice. 

RBAnniQ  or  tUBKX7&  Much  quackery  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  young  turkeys^  Nothing,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  to  them,  nothing  done  for  them ;  they 
should  remain  in  the  nest,  under  the  shelter  of  their  mother's 
wings,  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  hours ;  if  hatched  in  the  after- 
noon, till  the  following  morning.    The  hen  should  then  be 

placed  on  the  grass,  in  the  sun,  under  a  roomj  coop.    If  the 
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weather  is  fine,  she  maj  be  stationed  at  anj  point  deaii^d,  bj 
a  long  piece  of  flannel-list  tied  round  one  leg,  and  fastttied  to 
a  stump  or  stone' 

At  first,  a  tew  crumbs  of  bread  should  be  offered ;  for  some 
hours,  the  little  ones  will  be  ill  no  hurry  to  eat ;  bot^  when 
they  do  commence,  they  shotlld  be  supplied  constantly  and 
abundantly  with  chopped  egg,  shreds  of  meat  and  lat^  euid, 
boiled  rice  mixej  with  cress,  lettuce,  and  the  green  of  onions ; 
melted  muttoh-dUet  poured  over  barley-meal,  and  eat  up  when 
cold,  as  also  bullock's  liver  boiled  and  minced,  are  ezceUent 
thingd.  Young  turkeys  do  not  Hke  io  have  their  food  minced 
much  smaller  than  they  can  swallow  it^  preferring  to  make  a 
itaeal  at  thiree  or  fe>i!r  mouthfhls,  rather  than  to  trouble  them- 
selves With  the  inc^sant  pecking  and  scratching  in  which 
chickens  so  much  delight  Pepper  will  be  found  particularly 
Useful  in  feeding  them ;  as,  indeed,  all  stimulating  vegetables^ 
0uch  as  horse-radish,  and  the  like* 

Young  turkeys  are  sometimes  attacked  b^  faseioke^  or 
Worms  in  the  trachea ;  bikt  not  so  often  as  chickens.  Cramp 
is  the  most  fatal  to  them,  particularly  in  bad  weather.  A  few 
pieces  of  board  laid  under  and  about  the  coop  ate  useAd; 
sometimes  rubbing  the  leg  with  spirit  will  bring  back  the 
circulation. 

The  time  when  the  hen  may  be  allowed  ML  liberty  with  her 
brood  depends  most  upoft  the  season,  the  situation^  ete^ 
Some  think  that  if  the  young  are  thriving,  the  sooner  the  old 
ones  are  out  with  them  the  better,  after  the  ilrst  ten  days  or  sa 
A  safer  rule  majf  be  fixed  at  the  season,  called  "  shooting  die 
red,"  when  jroung  turkeys  approach  the  size  of  a  partridge^ 
or  before  the  granular,  fleshy  excrssoenoee  on  the  l^ad  mt4 
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~tM<A  begin  to  appear ;  eoon  alUr,  tko  wliole  plumage,  ptrticn' 
-Iftiljr  the  tail-feathen,  shoot  into  r^d  growth,  and  liberal 
nonrishment  is  imperatively  required  If  let  kwu  at  this 
time,  thej  will  obtun  much  foraging,  and  still  be  thankfal  for 
all  that  ia  gires  to  them.  Canway-aeeda,  aa  a  tonic,  are 
beneficial,  if  added  to  plenty  of  barlej,  boiled  potatoes, 
chopped  vegetables,  aod  refdse  meat.  At  this  time  the 
tnrkeys,  Dstarally  enoogh,  begin  to  be  troulilesoine  and 
Toracions ;  fhey  hare  to  grow  from  Ute  sise  of  a  laric  to 
'twelve  or  fonrtaen  pounds,  in  eight  or  nine  months.  One  great 
merit  in  old  birds  is,  that  in  sitoations  where  nuts,  acorns,  and 
matt  are  to  be  had,  thejr  will  lead  off  theb-  brood  to  these,  and  all 
erf  them  will  abstain,  comparatively,  ftom  ravaging  other  crepe. 
Rbauho  Of  DUOKunaa.  The  best  mode  of  rearing  tbe 
young  of  ducka  depends  very  much  upon  tbe  situation  in 


which  they  are  hatched.  It  is  customary  to  dip  their  feet  in 
water  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  then  to  clip  the  down 
on  their  tails  close  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  prevent  their  ' 
becoming  drabbled  and  water-logged ;  and  before  their  intro- 
'  (luction  to  the  pond,  which  should  not  be  until  a  day  or  two 
arivr  hatching,  it  is  thought  advisable  by  many  to  let  them  have 
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»  priT«te  awim  or  two  in  »  small  pan  of  watar,  thai  they  nuij 
try  their  strength  and  practice  their  webbed  feet  befcwe  yentiir- 
ing  upon  a  larger  space. 

For  the  first  month,  the  confinement  of  the  mother  ander  a 
coop  is  better  than  too  much  liberty.  Their  £rst  food  may  be 
boiled  eggs,  nettles,  and  a  little  barley ;  all  kinds  of  sapped 
food,  cornmeal  and  witter  mixed  thin,  worms,  etc.,  suit  Uiem; 
they  will  also  greedily  eat  cabbages  or  otiier  greens,  raized 
with  boiled  bran ;  and  this  mess,  with  the  addition  of  pepper, 
forms  a  valuable  dietetic.  In  a  few  days,  they  require  no 
care,  being  perfectly  able  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  at  any 
age  they  are  the  most  helpless  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ponltiy- 
yard,  having  no  weapons  with  which  to  defend  themselves 
firom  vermin,  or  animals  of  prey,  and  their  awkward,  waddling 

a 

:gait  precluding  their  seeking  safety  in  flight  The  old  duck 
is  not  so  brave  in  defence  of  her  brood  as  the  hen ;  but  she 
will,  nevertheless,  display  at  times  much  spirit  The  young 
seldom  die  of  any  disease,  and  with  proper  precaution  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  raising  almost  as  many  ducklings  as  are  . 
hatched.  They  come  early  to  maturity,  being  nearly  full- 
grown  and  in  fine  eating  order  at  three  months  old ;  far  excel* 
ling,  in  this  respect,  all  other  poultry,  except  geese. 

Kone  are  more  successful  in  rearing  ducklings  than  those 
who  keep  them,  for  the  first  period  of  their  existence,  in  pens 
two  or  three  yards  square,  and  cram  them  night  and  morning 
with  long,  dried  pellets  of  flour  and  water,  or  egg  and  flour, 

until  they  are  judged  old  enough  to  be  turned  out  with  their 

« 

mother  to  forage  for  themselves.  They  are  cheerful,  harmless, 
good-natured,  cleanly  creatures,  carefully  washing  themselves, 
and  arranging  their  dress,  before  commencing  their  meals  ^  and 
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the  healtby  beartiness  of  their  appetite  h  amusing,  miher  than 
dlsguating. 

KiABiNa  Of  GOSUNOfl.  For  tbe  first  three  or  four  dajs, 
goslings  must  be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  fed  on  barley-meal, 
or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  milk,  if  easily  procurable ;  if  not,  with 
water.  Thej  will  begin  to  grow  in  about  a  week.  For  a 
week  or  two,  they  should  not  be  turned  out  until  late  in  the 
morning,  and  should  always  be  taken  in  early  in  the  evening. 
'  Their  great  enemy  is  the  cramp,  which  can  be  kept  off  by- 
making  them  sleep  on  dry  ptraw.  A  little  boiled  rice,  daily, 
assfets  their  growth ;  with  com,  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  can 
eat  it  When  goslings  are  first  allowed  to  go  at  large  with 
their  mother,  every  plant  of  hemlock  which  grows  within  their 
fange  should  be  pulled  up,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  eat  it,  and 
it  generally  proves  iatal.  Nightshade  is  equally  pernicious  to 
ihem ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  be  poisoned  by  eating 
li^rigs  of  yew-tree. 

The  young  of  Bremen  geese^  when  first  hatched,  are  of  a 

very  delicate  and  tender  constitution.     It  is  best  to  let  thehi 

remain  in  the  breeding-box  in  which  they  are  hatched  for 

twenty-four  hours  after  they  leave  the  shell.     This  should, 

however,  be  regulated  by  the  weather:  since.  If  it  is  fair  and 

warm,  they  may  be  let  out  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 

day,  when  they  will  wet  their  little  bills  and  nibble  at  the 

grass.    They  ought  not  to  be  out  ifi  the  rain  at  any  time 

during  the  first  month ;  and  both  geese  and  goslings  should  be 

ehut  up  in  the  boxes  a^  night,  during  the  same  period,  as  a 

protection  against  rats  and  vermin.    A  very  shallow  pool,  dug 

'  in  the  yard,  with  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  thrown  into  it,  to 

suit  the  tempdrary  purpose  of  bathing,  is  sufficient  during  that 
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period  If  weU  fed  oil  gmin  fh»fa' the  time  Uier  MS  luUchej, 
twentj-fire  pounds  weight  can  be  eecuied,  at  seven  or  eigbt 
months  old.  By  feeding  liiem  till  four  dsjs  old,  and  tben 
literally  taming  them  out  to  grass,  an  average  weight  of  ficom 
seventeen  to  eighteen  pounds  each  has  been  attained,  at  that 
age  after  the  feathers  an  cleanly  picked  otL 
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Ci^ons  have  ever  been  esteemed  among  the  greatest  delica- 
cies of  the  table ;  and  are  made  by  the  extirpation  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  male  fowls.  If  a  cock,  when  young,  is 
emasculated,  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  him«  His 
natural  fierceness  is  calmed ;  he  becomes  placid  and  peaceful ; 
his  pugnacity  has  deserted  him;  he  no  longer  seeks  the 
.company  of  the  hens ;  he  loses  his  previous  strong,  shrill  voice; 
he  grows  to  a  far  larger  siie  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  having  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  main  businfiss  of  hia 
life— 4o  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  get  fat  as  speedily  as  possibie ; 
Mb  flesh  is  peculiarly  white,  firm  and  succulent ;  and  even  the 
fat  is  perfectly  destitute  of  rankness.  The  capon  may,  also, 
by  a  little  management  be  converted  into  an  admirable  ahibs. 
Some  assert  that  caponised  cocks  are  neyer  afterward  subject 
to  the  natural  process  of  moulting;  but  this  is  danied  fay 
others. 

The  art  has  been  practised  from  the  toarliest  antiquity,  in 

Opeece,  India,  and  China,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tbo 

flesh  of  birds  for  the  table,  in  tenderness,  juiciness,  and  flavor. 

It  is  extensively  performed  in  the  great  poultry •brsediog  dis- 

.  tablets  of  England ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  by  no  means  so 

generally  practised  as  would  naturally  be  expe^^ 
464 
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The  instraments  most  approired  bj  skilfal  operators  consist 
of  two  five  or  seven-pound  weights  for  confining  the  fowl ;  a 
acalpely  for  cutting  open  the  thin  skin  enveloping  the  testicles ; 
a  silver  retractor,  for  stretching  open  the  wound  sufficiently 
wide  for  operating  within ;  a  pair  of  spring  forceps— with  a 
sharp,  cutting  edge,  resembling  that  of  a  chisel,  having  a  level 
half  an  inch  in  its  greatest  width — ^for  making  the  incision, 
and  securing  the  thin  membrane ;  a  spoon-shaped  instrument, 
with  a  sharp  hook  at  one  end,  for  pushing  and  removing  tho 
testicles,  adjusting  the  loop,  and  assisting  in  tearing  open  the 
tender  covering ;  and  a  double  silver  canula,  for  containing 
the  two  ends  of  horse-hair,  or  fibre,  constituting  the  loop. 
The  expense  of  th^se  instruments  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
dollars.  A  cheap  penknife  may  be  used  instead  of  the  scalpel ; 
and  the  other  instruments  may  be  obtained  of  a  cheaper  ioon- 
stroction — ^the  whole  not  costing  more  than  half  the  above* 
named  amount 

The  cockerel  intended  for  capons  should  be  of  the  largest 
breeds,  as  the  Dorking,  Oochin  China,  or  the  Great  Malay. 
They  may  be  operated  upon  at  any  time  after  they  are  a  month 
old ;  the  age  of  from  two  to  t^iree  months  is  considered  pre- 
ferable. If  possible,  it  should  be  done  before  July ;  as  capons 
made  later  never  prove  so  fine. 

The  fowl  should  be  conned  to  a  table  or  board,  by  laying 

him  with  the  left  side  downward,  the  wings  drawn  behind  the 

romp,  the  legs  extended  backward,  with  the  upper  one  farthest 

drawn  out,  and  the  bead  and  neck  left  perfectly  firee.    The 

feathers  are  next  to  be  plucked  from  the  right  side,  near  the 

hip-joint,  on  a  line  with,  and  between  the  joint  of  the  shoulder. 

The  space  uncovered  may  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
80  4^^ 
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half  in  diameter,  according  to  the  siae  of  tiie  biid.  After  drmwiog 
off  the  ekin  firom  the  part,  backward — so  tiiat,  when  left  to  itself 
after  the  operation  is  completed,  it  will  cover  the  wound  ui 
the  flesh — ^make  an  incision  .with  the  beinel-edged  kufe,  at  the 
end  of  the  forceps,  between  the  last  two  ribs,  commendBg  ahoot 
an  inch  firom  the  back-bone,  and  extending  it  obiiqiirij  down- 
ward, firom  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  cutting  just  deep  enoagk 
to  separate  the  ribs,  taking  dae  care  not  to  wound  the  intestinea. 

Next,  a^ost  and  applj  the  retractor  bj  means  ot  the  small 
thumb*8crew,  and  stretch  the  wound  suiBci^tly  wide  apart  to 
afford  room  for  an  examination  of  the  organs  to  be  remoTed. 
Then,  with  the  sealpel,  or  a  rtiarp  penknife^  earefoUy  eili  open 
the  skin,  or  membrane,  covering  the  intestines,  wluob»  if  noi 
snflloienUy  drawn  up,  In  consequence  of  the  previous  eonfiae- 
ment,  may  be  pushed  forward  toward  the  breasi-bofte,  by 
means  of  ihe  bowl  of  the  spoourshaped  instrument,  or — ^what 
would  answer  equally  well-7-with  the  handle  of  a  tea-epoon. 

As  the  testicles  are  exposed  to  view,  they  wiU  be  found 
connected  with  the  back  and  sides  by  a  thin  membranet,  or 
skin,  passing  over  them.  This  covering  must  then  be  seised 
with  the  forceps,  and  torn  open  with  the  sharp*p<rfntad  book 
at  the  small  end  of  the  spoon^haped  instrnment ;  after  which 
the  bowl  of  the  spoon  must  be  introduced,  with  the  left  hand, 
under  the  lower  or  left  testicle,  which  is,  generally,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  rump  than  the  right  one.  Then  take  thedonble 
canula,  adjust  the  hair-loop,  and,  with  the  right  hand,  pass  the 
loop  over  the  small  hooked  end  of  the  spoon,  running  it  down 
under  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  containing  the  testicle,  so  as  to  brii^ 
the  loop  to  act  upon  the  parts  which  connect  the  testicle  to  the 
back.    By  drawing  the  ends  of  the  hair-loop  backward  and 


forward,  and  at  tiierflalnd  time  pasfaiag  the  )o\^«r  end  of  tKe 

tube,  or  canola,  toward  the  mmp  of  the  fowl,  the  cord  or 

faetaiiiiig  of  the  testicle  is  Bevered. 

A  aimihir  process  is  then  to  be  repeated  with  the  tipper- 

moet  or  right  teatide ;  after  which,  anj  remains  of  the  testicles, 

together  with  the  blood  at  or  around  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 

siust  be  scooped  out  with  the  bowl  of  the  spoon!    The  left 

teatide  is  fifst  cut  out,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blood  whf^ 

ni^  issue  from  covering  the  one  remaining,  and  sd  rendering 

it  moro  dificnlt  to  be  seen.    The  operation,  if  skilftilly  done, 

oecupiea  -but  a  few  moments ;  when  the  skin  of  the  fowl  shonM 

be  drawn  ovef  *the  wound  with  the  retractor,  and  the  wound 

covered  with  the  feathers  that  were  plucked  off  at  the  com- 

mencementk 

.    In  some  fowls,  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  covers  the  two 

hfaidmobt  ribs ;  in  whidi  caee,  care  tfiust  be  taken  to  draw  the 

fleshjr  part  of  the  thigh  well  back,  to  prevent  it  from  being 

cut ;  since,  otherwise,  the  operation  might  lame  the  fowl,  or 

even  cause  its  death. 
For  loops,  nothing  anawers  better  than  the  Uath  of  a  oocoa- 

nut  husk,  which  Is  rough,  and  readilj  separatea  the  testicles 
bj  aawing.  The  next  best  substance  is  the  hair  of  a  horse'^ 
mane  or  tail. 

After  the  operation,  the  bird  may  be  placed  In  a  Warm 
house,  where  there  are  no  perches ;  since  if  such  appliances 
are  present,  the  newly-made  capon  will  very  probably  injure 
himself  in  his  attempts  to  perch.  For  about  a  week,  the  food 
should  be  soft,  meal  porridge,  and  that  in  small  quantities, 
alternated  with  breed  steeped  in  milk ;  he  may  be  given  as 

much  pure  water  as  he  will  drink,  it  being  best  to  use  it  in  a 

4CT 
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tspid  bUU,  or  at  least  witli  the  chin  taJien  off.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  or  tea  days,  at  most,  ^e  fowl,  if  previonaly'or  a  soaod, 
Tigorous  constitution,  will  be  all  right,  and  may  be  toraed  oat 
Irith  the  otfaera. 

The  nsuat  method,  [n  France,  of  making  pouiardea,  or  hen- 
capoDB,  as  tbej  are  sometimes  improperly  designated,  is  to 
extirpate  the  egg-clneter,  or  ovarium,  in  tlie  same  manner  M 
Ike  testicles  are  extracted  from  the  cockerel ;  bat  it  ia  qnite 
sufficient  merely  to  cut  across  the  oviduct,  or  egg-tnbe,  wiA 
a  sharp  knife.  Otherwise,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  capons.  Capons  are  fattened  in  precisely  Iba 
same  manner  as  oUier  fowla. 

vATTxinira  aitd  BLAnoHTXRnra. 

Fat  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  any  animal  body,  being  tiw 

form  which  superabnndant  nourishment  assumes,  which  vonM, 


If  needed,  be  converted  into  muscles  and  other  solids.  It  is 
contained  !n  certain  membranous  receptacles  provided  for  it, 
distributed  over  the  body,  and  it  is  turned  to  use  wfaenerer 
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fbe  supply  of  nourishment  is  defectiTOi  whieh  sbonld  be  pro* 
Tided  hj  tbe  stomacb,  and  other  great  organs.  In  such 
emergencies  it  is*  taken  up,  in  the  animal  economy,  bj  the 
•bsorbents ;  if  tbe  latter,  ftom  any  cause,  act  feebly,  the  health 
an£br&  When,  however,  noorisbment  is  taken  into  the 
^^tem  in  greater  qpiantities  than  is  necessaiy  for  ordinaiy 
purposes,  the  absorbent  vessels  take  it  up;  and  the  fat^thus 
made  is  generally  healthy,  prorided  there  is  a  good  digestiop. 

A  common  method  of  fattening  fowl  is  to  giro  them  the  run 
of  a  fton-yard,  where  they  thrive  uj)on  tbe  offal  of  the  stable 
and  other  refose,  with  perhaps  some  small  regular  daily  feeds ; 
but  at  tbresbing-tiibe,  they  become  fat,  and  are  styled  barn^ 
door  fowls,  prohMy  the  most  delicate  and  high-flavored  of 
an,  both  from  their  full  allowance  of  tbe  finest  grain,  and  the 
constant  health  in  whteb  they  are  kept,  by  living  in  the  natural' 
8tate,«and  having  the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise ;  or, 
they  are  confined  in  coops  during  a  certain  number  of  weekSi 
those  fowls  which  are  soonest  ready  being  taken  as  wanted. 

Fowls  may  also  be  fattened  to  tbe  highest  pitch,  and  yet 
preserved  in  a  healthy  state— their  flesh  being  eqtlal  in  quality 
to  that  of  tbe  barn-door  fowl — when  confined  in  feeding* 
ho\i8es.  These  should  be  at  once  warm  and  airy,  with  earth 
floors,  well-raised,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate 
well  the  number  desired.  The  floor  may  be  slightly  littered 
down,  tbe  litter  being  often  changed ;  and  the  greatest  cleanli* 
ness  should  be  observed.  Sandy  gravel  should  be  placed  in 
several  different  layers,  and  often  changed.  A  sufficient 
number  of  troughs,  for  both  water  and  food,  should  be  placed 
around,  that  tbe  fowls  may  feed  with  as  little  iiKterrnption  aa 
possible  from. each  other;  and  perches  in  the  sam^  proportion 
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should  be  ftmidi6d  for  th^ae  wUdi  ne  incliMd  to  avidl  them- 

« 

Belves  of  them ;  thougk  the  BUBber  will  be  few,  after  tfacj 
hare  beg^n  to  talten.    This  amiigeiiieat»  howerer, 
kee|niig  theai  qoiet  aa^  eoatenled  until  that  period, 
and  animal  food  fonaing  a  part  of  the  natncal  diet  of  poaltcy, 
they  aie  nndiciiial  to  tbeat  in  a  weakfy  state,  and  the  waai  of 
each  jDod  may  aooMtimea  impede  their  thftriBg. 

The  least  wMrilioiia  articlee  of  feed,  so  iur  ae  it  can  ha  doMs 
oonTenieatly,  should  be  led  oat  iirBt;  afterwaidy  those  that 
aie  more  nutritive*  Fattening  fowls  should  be  kept  quiet^  and 
Sttftred  to  take  no  mote  exercise  than  is  nocesoaiy  te  their 
health ;  sinoe  awro  exerdae  than  this  ealls  for  an  expendiUivs 
of  food  whidi  does  not  aTsil  anj  thing  in  the  fiooees  of 
fattesiag .  They  should  be  fed  vegolari j  with  snttaUe  foodL 
sod  ihst  properly  prepared;  and  as  much  should  be  gi¥en 
them  as  thej  are  able  to  convert  into  flesh  and  fot^  wj(hout 
^jfuste.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  food  v^ibh  a  fatloniug 
aniiMl  can  be  made  to  consume  daily,  with  a  good  ^petite^ 
or  which  it  can  digest  thoroughly,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  flesh  and  fat  gained,  in  propcHrtion  to  the  whote 
quantity  of  food  consumed. 

fiubstances  in  which  the  nutriment  is  muck  concentrated 

should  be  fed  with  care.    There  is  danger^  especially  when 

the  bird  is  first  put  to  feed,  that  more  may  be  eaten  at  once 

than  the  digestive  organs  can  manage.    Heal  of  Indwn  com 

is  highly  nutritive;  and,  when  properiy  fed,  causes  fowls 

to  fatten  faster  tbui  almost  any  other  food.     They  will  not^ 

however,  bear  to  be  kept  exclusively  oa  this  article  for  a  great 

length  of  time.     Meal  made  from  the  heaviest  varieties  of.conit 

especially  that  made  from  the  hard,  flinty  kinds  grown  in  the 
4Kro 
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Vm4em  and  Baatera  Stetea,  ia  quite  f«a  stroftg  tor  fbwto  t^o 
be  ftill*fed  apon.  AttaatioQ  abouU  abo  be  paid  to  the  balk 
of  the  ftiod  giren ;  siaoe  aafielent  bulb:  ia  neeeaaery  to  eflect  a 
proper  diatoidiiig  of  tbe  atooia^  «a  a  Beoaaaary  eoeditioti  of 
heakhjF  digeatkHk 

One  aimple  mode  of  faHening,  whioh  iaadopted  hf  aianj,  ie 
Hie  Mkmiag;  Shut  the  fowk  op  wbem  tiiey  ean  fpat  no 
gimTol;  keep  eom  by  them  ell  the  tiiM,  end  ebo  give  tbeot 
dough  enoQgh  eaee  eday ;  for  driak,  give  then  akimBiedmUk ; 
vith  tUa  feed,  they  will  fbttea  in  ten  daya;  if  kept  kMigetr 
they  ahooM  huvm  some  gravd,  or  they  will  fiJl  awaf  . 

Qata  gSDood  iato  meal,  and  mixed  with  a  little  mmlaflnoff  and 
water,  barley-meal  with  eweet  milk,  and  boiled  oete^  mixed 
with  meat,  are  all  eiCBllent  for  fettaoing  poaltiy-Hna&ienoe 
being  had  to  tkne,  ezpeaae,  and  <|ttality  of  fleah. 

Im  faUening  duokty  it  most  be  nemembered  that  their  fleah 
wifl  be  found  to  pertake,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  flavor  ef  the 
food  on  wfalA  they  have  been  fhltened ;  and  aa  they  are  naturally 
quite  indlaeriiBlnate  feedera,  eare  ahonld  be  taken,  for  at  leaet 
a  week  or  ao  before  killing,  to  eonflne  them  to  aeleet  food. 
Boiled  potatoea  are  very  good  feeding,  and  are  atUl  better  if  a 
little  grain  ia  mixed  with  them ;  Indian  SMal  ia  both  economical 
and  nutritire,  but  aheuld  be  uaed  eparingly  at  firat  Some 
recommend  buteber'a  ofllftl;  but,  although  dncka  may  be 
fhttened  on  aooh  feed  to  an  unuaual  weight,  and  thaa  be 
profitable  for  tbe  market,  their  fleah  will  be  rendered  rank  and 
groaa,  end  not  at  aH  (It  for  tbe  table. 

To  faUen  geese,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  give  them  a  little  eom 

dafly,  with  the  addition  of  eome  raw  Swediah  tomipa,  carreta, 

mangel-wurtael  leavea,  lucerne,  tarea,  cabbage  leavea,  and 
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lettuces.  Barley-meal  and  water  is  reeommended  hy  seme ; 
but  fuU-grown  geese  tliat  have'Dever  been  hahitttated  to  tbm 
miztore  when  yoosg,  will  oceasionallj  refuse  to  eat  it. 
Cooked  potatoeSi  in  small  quantitiee,  do  no  harm ;  and,  apsit 
from  the  consideration  of  expense,  steeped  wheat  would  pro- 
duce  a  firstrate  delieaey. 

Those  who  ean  only  afford  to  bring  up  one  or  two,  should 
o<mftne  them  in  a  mb  or  some  such^place,  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  feed  them  as  directed,  giWng  them  a  daily  sapply 
of  clean  water  for  drink.  If  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  aie  kept^ 
a  large  pea  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square  should  bo 
made,  well  corered  with  straw  on  the  bottom,  and  a  eoreced 
house  in  a  comer  for  iHX>tectioa  against  the  sun  and  rain,  when 
required ;  since  exposure  to  either  of  these  is  not  good.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  about  noon,  if  geese  are  at  liberty,  they 
will  seek  some  shady  spot^  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  sun ; 
and  when  confined  in  small  places,  they  have  not  sufficient 
space  for  flapping  their  wings,  and  drying  themselTes  after 
being  wet»  nor  have  they  room  for  moring  about  so  as  to  keep 
themselyes  warm.  There  should  be  three  troughs  in  the  crib: 
one  for  dry  oats  i  another  for  vegetables,  which  ought  always 
to  be  cut  down;  .and  a. third  for  clean  water,  of  whidi  they 
must  always  have  a  plentiful  supply.  The  riper  the  cabbages 
and  lettuces  are  with  which  they  are  supplied  the  better. 

SiiAUOHTSBiNO  ASCD  Dbbssinq.  Both  duoks  Mid  geese  shouM 

be  led  out  to  the  pond  a  few  hours  before  being  slaughtered* 

where  they  will  neatly  purify  and  arran|^  their  feathers.     The 

coinmon  mode  of  slaughtering  the  latter-— bleeding  them  from 

the   internal  parts  of  the  throat-— Is   needlessly  slow  and 

cruel. 
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Fowb  for  cooking,  that  are  to  he  sent  to  a  cHttance,  or  to 
bo  kept  any  time  before  beiDg  served,  ebould  be  placked, 
drawDi  and  dreesed  immediatelj  after  being  killed.  The 
feathers  strip  off  mach  more  easily  sad  cleanlj  while  tiie  Urd 
is  yet  warm.  "When  large  numbers  are  to  be  slaughtered  and 
]yrepared  in  a  short  time,  the  process  is  expedited  by  scalding 
the  biid  in  boiling  water,  when  the  feathers  drop  off  almost  at 
once.  Fowls  thus  treated  »are,  howevivr,  generally  thought 
inferior  in  iayor,  and  are  more  likely  to  acquire  a  taint  in 
close,  warm  weather,  tlian  such  as  are  plucked  and  dressed 
dry. 

In  dressing,  all  bruises  or  rupturing  of  the  skin  should  be 
avoided.  A  coarse,  half-worn  cloth,  that  is  pervious  to  the 
air,  like  a  wire  sieve,  and  perfec^tly  dry  and  clean,  forms  the 
best  wrapper.  The  color  of  yellow-skinned  turkeys — equally 
well*iiavored,  by  the  way — is  improved  for  appearance  at 
market  by  wrapping  them  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in 
cloths  soaked  in  cold  salt  and  water,  frequently  changed.  Foi^ 
the  same  purpose,  the  loose  fat  is  first  laid  in  warm  salt  and 
water,  and  afterward  in  milk  and  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Some  dust  with  flour,  inside  and  out,  any  fowls  that  are  to  be 
carried  far,  oi  to  hang  many  days  before  being  cooked. 

The  oldest  and  toughest  fowk,  which  are  often  pronounced 

mnfit  for  eating,  thrown  away,  and  wasted,  may  be  made  into 

a  Aivory  and  nutritious  dish  by  jointing,  after  the  bird  is 

plucked  and  drawn,  as  for  a  pie ;  it  should  not  be  skinned. 

Stew  it  five  hours  in  a  dose  saucepan,  with  salt,  mace,  onions, 

or  any  other  flavoring  ingredients  desired.    When  tender, 

tum  Jt  out  into  a  deep  dish,  so^  that  the  meat  may  be  entirely 

covered  with-  the  liquor.     Let  it  stand  thus  in  its  own  Jelly  fot 
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•  day  or  two ;  H  may  thou  be  aerrod  in  tbe  ekape  of  a  cimy, 
a  hash,  or  a  pie,  and  will  be  found  to  fumiah  an  agieeaUa  m- 
paat. 

Old  geeae»  kiUed  ia  flie  autumn,  after  ihegr  have  ieeef«<ad 
from  nottltiag,  and  befon  they  hare  began  to  think  abent  the 
bweding  time,  make  exoeUent  meat,  if  ent  into  amail  poitioa^ 
atowed  slowly  fire  or  six  hours  with  Bavary  eondimenta,  and 
made  into  irie  the  next  day.  By  roasting  and  faroUing,  the 
large  quantity  of  nutriment  contained  in  the  banes  and  cartii* 
ages  is  lost,  and  what  might  easily  be  ma4e  tender  haa  to  ba 
swallowed  tough.  Toung  geeae,  as  well  as  the  old,  are^  alss^ 
often  salted  and  boiled. 


?OX7I.TBT*HOTJSa8. 

The  three  grand  requisites  in  a  poultry  house  are  daofili* 
nes8,  drynesB,  and  warml^  A  simple  arrangemMit  for.  this 
purpose  is  a  shed  built  against  the  gable  of  the  heose,  oppoaile 
to  the  part  wanned  l^  the  kitohen  fire,  in  which  are  plaeed 
cross-bars  for  toosting,  with  boxes  for  laymg  in,  or  quantities 
of  fresh  straw.  This  should  always  hare  an  opening,  to  aHow 
the  poultry-house  to  be  cleansed  out,  at  least  once  a  week 
Fowls  will  nerer. thrive  long  amidst  uadeanlineai ;  and  eroi 
with  the  utmost  oare  a  plao^  where  they  have  been  long  kept 
beoomes  tainted,  as  it  is  called ;  Ae  aurfaoe  of  the  gromd 
becomes  saturated  with  their  tfjmrMV,  and  is  tlwmfore^no 
longer  conducive  to  health. 

.  To  avoid  this  effect,  some  persona  in  tiie  conntry  finequendy 
change  the  sites  of  their  poultry^houaes^  to  obtain  fteA 
ground ;  while  others,  who  cannot  thus  change,  puriiy  Oim 
houses  by  frimigations  of  biasing  pitch,  by  washing  with  hot 
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Uhm  mttf,  •ad  b^^itrawi^  Ic^9qautM«8  oTpare  SBntTtwtb 
witiiin  and  without     Washing  the  floor  every  week  ia  a 
BMBaeiij ;  fot  which  porpos*  ^  is  BdraatageouB  to  hare  tite 
hoDM  parad  either  wkh  atoMe,  InrtekB,  «r  tileB.     A  good 
ioodng,  boverer,  and  dtaapvr  than  either  of  tbese,  mnj  be 
CKBMd  by  m^g  a  eompoeUios  of  tiim  and  tadHij  aabea,  to- 
gether   with    til* 
riddliige  sf  cen- 
moD  kitchen  ashes; 
,tlieee,  baring  been 
aii   ftMljr  broken, 
■tut  be  mixed  to- 
gether witii  w«ter, 
pst  on   the   floor 
with     A    maaon'B 
trow^  aad  nicely 

aOiOoAed    OS    the  mnna  rooLnr-mmn. 

■nrftee.  If  this  Is  pat  oa  a  floor  which  Is  in  »  tolerably  di^ 
aitnatlon,  and  allowed  to  harden  befOTe  1>eing  used,  it  will 
become  nearly  as  ai^d  and  compact  as  stone,  and  is  almost  a* 
dttrabl& 

The  liaido  of  t^  bying-bozu  ibeaU  be  ftvqoentty  wariied 
with  hot  lime  water,  to  free  Asm  ftom  rermln,  which  greatly 
torment  tbe  sitting  kens.  For  the  same  purpose,  poultry 
should  always  hare  a  heap  of  dry  sand,  or  fine  ades,  laid 
under  soma  corered  place  or  thick  tiee  near  their  yard,  in 
which  they  may  dtiat  themaelrea ;  tbia  being  their  means  of 
ridding  tbemselres  of  the  rermin  with  whldi  they  are  aa- 
Doyed. 

In  erery  establishment  fiir  ponltry-rearing,  there  ongfat  to 
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be  same  wpante  crib  or  oriba,  ioto  wbieh  to  ratnon  Toiri 
when  ItboriDg  under  diseaBC ;  for,  not  (m]y  ara  man;  of  the 
diaeues  to  vhiofa  poaltty  mn  lutUa  faigblf  contagioos,  but 
the  Bick  biids  ue  also  regarded  vrith  dislike  bj  bqcIi  aS  are  to 
beaJth;  and  the  Utter  will,  generally,  attack  Ktd  maltreat 
them,  aggravatiog,  at  least,  tbair  sufferings,  ff  not  aetaallj 
depririDg  them  of  life.  The  moment,  therrfore,  tfiat  a  bird  ia 
pereeired  to  droop,  or  appears  pining,  it  should  be  remored  to 
one  of  these  infirmaries. 

Separate  pens  are  also  necessarr,  to  avoid  qnurelling  among 

some  of  the  highly- blooded  birds,  more  partioidarlj  the  guaa 

fowl     They  are  also  necessary  when  <Uffeient  rarieties  an 

kept,  in  order  to  avoid  improper  or  im- 

deairable  commixture  from  accidental  croes- 

ing.     These  lodgings  may  be  most  readily 

constructed  in  rows,  parallel  to  each  other ; 

^  the  partitions  may  be  f&rmed  of  lattiee-worii, 

AtueTOMrnoama  being  tbos  rather  ornamental,  and  the  coot 

*■  *"""  •""■  of  erection  but  trifiiog.  Each  rf  these  lodg- 
tngs  should  be  divided  into  two  oompartmenta,  one  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other ;  one  to  be  close  and  warm,  for  the  sleep- 
ing-room ;  and  the  other,  a  lai^  one,  airy  and  open,  thU  ttio 
Inrds  may  enjoy  themselves  in  the  daytime.  Both  must  be 
kept  particularly  dry  and  clean,  and  be  well  protected  from 
tiie  weather. 

A  hen-ladder  ia  an  indispensable  piece  of  faniture,  ttiongfa 
frequently  absent  This  is  a  sort  of  ascending  scale  of  perches, 
one  a  little  higher  thaa  the  other ;  not  exactly  above  its  pre- 
decessor, but  somewhat  in  advance.  By  neglecting  the  use 
of  this  very  simple  contrivance,  many  yalnable  fowls  may  be 
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lost  or  seyerely  injured,  bj  attempting  to  fly  dowd  from  their 
roost— aa  attempt  firom  succeeding  in  which  the  birds  are 
incapacitated,  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of  their  bodj  pre- 
ponderating oyer  the  power  of  their  wings. 

Some  people  allow  their  fowl  to  roost  abroad  all  night,  in 
all  weathers,  in  trees,  or  upon  fences  near  the  poultry-house. 
This  is  a  slovenly  mode  of  keeping  even  the  humblest  live 
stock ;  it  offers  a  temptation  to  thieves,  and  the  health  of  the 
fowls  cannot  be  improved  by  their  being,  soaked  all  night  long 
in  drenching  rain,  or  having  their  feet  frozen  to  the  branches 
or  rails.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accustoming  any  sort  of 
poultry,  except  the  pea  fowl,  to  regular  housing  at  nigh(. 

It  is  better  that  turkeys  should  not  roost  in  the  same  house 
with  the  domestic  fowl,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  cross  to  sitting 
and  laying  hens. 

No  poultry-house  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, in  conclusion,  unless  it  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford 
a  lady,  without*  offending  her  sense  of  decent  propriety,  a 

lespectable  shelter  on  a  showery  day. 
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In  our  climate,  the  disordeTB  to'whicU  poaltry  are  liable  an^ 
comparatively,  few  in  number,  and  they  usnally  yield  to 
Judicious  treatment  The  little  attention  that  has  too 
generally  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  an  individual  fowl  is  relatively  insignificant;  and 
while  the  ailments  of  other  domesticated  animals  generally 
claim  a  prompt  and  efficient  care,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
the  poultry-yard  are  too  often  relieved  of  their  salferings  in 
tb«  mont  Bummaiy  maooer.  There  an  reasons,  however, 
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wbicb  win  Justify  a  mora  c^ureAil  regard  in  this  matter,  besides 
the  humanity  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  these  useful  creatures  * 
and  the  attempt  to  cure,  in  cases  of  disease,  will  <^n  be 
rewarded  by  their  flesh  being  rendered  more  palatable,  and 
their  eggs  more  wholesome. 

Most  of  the  diseases  to  which  fowls  are  subject  are  the 
result  of  errors  in  diet  or  management,  and  should  have  been, 
prerented,  or  may  be  nemoved  by  a  change,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  suitable  regimen.  When  an  Indiridual  Is  attacked,  it 
should  be  forthwith  remored,  to  prerent  the  contamination 
of  the  rest  of  the  floek.  Nature,  who  proves  a  gtiardian  to 
fowls  in  health,  will  nurse  them  in  their  Weakness)  and  act  as 
a  most  efllcient  physician  to  the  sickf  and  the  aim  of  all 
medical  treatment  sl^ould  be  to  follow  the  indications  which 
Nature  holds  out^  and  assist  in  the  eibrt  which  she  constantly 
makes  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

The  mere  common  diseases  which  afflict  poultry  will  be. 
MP  described  that  they  need  not  be  misapprehended,  and  such 
remedies  suggested  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  salutary ; 

■ 

and,  taken  alphabetically,  the  first  on  the  list  is 


This  common  disease  seems  to  differ  sulBciently  in  its 

characteristics  to  warrant  a  distinction  into  two  species.    In 

one  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  obstruction  of  the  air-cells, 

by  an  'accumulation  of  phlegm,  which  interferes  with .  the 

exercise  of  iheir  functions.     The  fowl  labors  for  breath,  in 

consequence  of  not  being  able  to  take  in  the  usual  quantity 

of  air  at  an  inspiration.     The  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  thereby 

diminished,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  becomes 
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thickened,  and  its  minute  branches  are  more  or  less  affected. 
These  effects  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the'  fact  that,  as 
our  poultry  are  originally  natives  of  tropical  climates,  thej 
require  a  more  equal  temperature  than  is  afforded,  except  bjr 
artificial  means,  however  well  they  may  appear  acclimated. 

Another  variety  of  asthma  is  induced  by  fright,  or  undue 
excitement  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  chasing  fowls  to 
catch  them,  by  seizipg  them  suddenly,  or  by  their  fighting 
with  each  other.  In  these  cases,  a  blood-vessel  is  often 
ruptured,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  air^ells.  The 
symptoms  are,  short  breathing ;  opening  of  the  beak  often,  and 
for  quite  a  time ;  heaving  and  panting  of  the  chest ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  a  drop  of  blood  appearing 
on  the  beak. 

Treaimetd,  Qpnfirmed  asthma  is  difficult  to  cure.  For 
the  disease  in  its  incipient  state,  the  fowl  should  be  ke|>i 
warm,  and  treated  with  repeated  doses  of  hippo-powder  and 
sulphur,  mixed  with  butter,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Cayenne  pepper. 


COBTIV3CB1B8B. 


The  existence  of  this  disorder  will  become  apparent  by- 
observing  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  fowl  to  relieve 
itself.  It  frequently  results  from  continued  feeding  on  dry 
diet,  without  access  to  green  vegetables.  Jndeed,  without  tbe 
use  of  these,  or  some  substitute — such  as  DMshed  po&toea-^ 
costiveness  is  certain  to  ensue.  The  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  water  will  also  occasion  the  disease,  on  ac- 
count of  that  peculiar  structure  of  the  fowl,  which  renders 
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them  nnaUe  to  void  their  urine,  except  in  eonnectionrwith  the 
foBoe^  of  Bolld  food,  and  through  the  same  channel 

Trwibmsnl.  Soaked  bread,  with  warm  skimmed-milk,  is  a 
mild  remedial  agedt,  and  will  usually  sufBce.  Boiled  carrots 
or  cabbage  are  more  efficient.  A  meal  of  earth-worms  is 
sometimes  advisable ;  and  hot  potatoes,  mixed  with  baeon-fat»  ^ 
are  said  to  be  excellent  Castor-oil  and  burned  butter  will 
remove  the  most  obstinate  cases ;  though  a  clyster  of  oil,  ill 
additiotti  may  sometimes  be  required,  in  order  to  elTect  a  cure. 


There  are  times  when  fowls  dung  more  loosely  than  at 
others,  especially  whai  they  have  been  fed  on  green  or  sofb 
food;  but  this  may  occur  without  the  presence  of  disease. 
Should  this  state,  however,  deteriorate  into  a  confirmed  and 
continued  laxity,  inunediate  attention  is  required  to  guard 
against  fatal  effects.  The  causes  of  diarrhcea  are  dampness, 
undue  acidity  in  the  bowelsy  or  the  presence  of  irritating  matter 
there. 

The  symptoms  are  lassitude  and  emaciation ;  and,  in  very 
severe  cases,  the  voiding  of  calcareous  matter,  white,  streaked 
with  yellow.  This  resembles  the  yolk  of  a  stale  ^^^  and 
clings  to  the  feathers  near  the  vent.  It  becomes  acrid,  from 
the  presence  of  ammonia,  imd  causes  inflammation,  which 
speedily  extends  throughout  the  intestines. 

TreaJtmetit    This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  cause.     If 

the  disease  is  brought  on  by  a  diet  of  green  or  soft  food,  the 

food  must  be  changed,  and  water  sparingly  given ;  if  it  arises 

from  undue  acidity,  chalk  mixed  with  meal  is  advantageous, 

•  but  riee-flonr  boluses  arff  most   reliable.    Alum-water,  of 
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moderate  strength,  is  also  benefidiEd.  In  cases  of  bloody  JUtx, 
boiled  rice  and  milk,  given  warm,  with  a  little  magnesia^  or 
chalk,  may  be  sttccessfully  used. 


The  most  decided  species  of  fever  to  which  fowls  are 
occurs  at  the  period  of  hatching,  when  the  animal  heat  is  offcen 
BO  increased  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch.  A  state  of 
fever  may  also  be  observed  when  they  are  about  to  lay.  This 
'  is,  generally,  of  small  consequence,  when  the  birds  are  other- 
wise healthy ;  but  it  is  of  moment,  {f  any  other  disorder  is 
present,  since,  in  such  case,  the  original  malady  will  be  ag- 
gravated. Fighting  also  frequently  occasions  fever,  which 
sometimes  proves  fatal 

The  9ymplom8  are  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood ;  ex- 
cessive  heat ;  and  restlessness. 

TreatmerU.  Light  food  and  change  of  air ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, aperient  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil,  with  a  little  bamed 
butter. 


TSBXQVBTlOn. 

Gases  of  indigestion  among  fowls  are  common,  and  deaenre 
attention  according  to  the  causes  from  wUch  they  proceed 
A  change  of  food  will  often  produce  crojhsictnesa,  as  it  is 
called,  when  the  fowl  takes  but  little  food,  and  saddenly  loses 
flesh.  Such  disease  is  of  little  consequence,  and  shortly 
disappears.  When  it  requires  attention  at  all,  all  the  symp- 
toms will  be  removed  by  giving  their  diet  In  a  warm  stata 

Sometimes,  however,  a  fit  of  indigestion  threatens  aeveie 


conseqaences,  especially   if  long   continued.    Every   effort, 
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fihoald  be  mad«  to  ascerUin  tlie  cause,  and  tbe  nmedjr  must 
be  goremed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  symptoms  are  heaviness,  moping,  keeping  away  from 
the  nest,  and  want  of  appetite. 

Tranent.  ■   Lessen  the  quantlt7  of  food,  and  oblige  thd 
fowl  to  exercise  in  an  open  mtlL    Giro  soma  powdered 
cayenne  and  gentian, 
mixed  with  the  nsnal  . 
food.        Iron-nia^' 
mixed  with  soft  food, 
•or  diffosed  In  water, 
is  an  excellent  tonio, 
and     ia     indicated  < 
when  there  is  atro-  i 
phy,  or  dimination  J 
of  the  flesh.     It  may  ^ 
be    combined    with 

oats  or  gr^n.    Milk-  tmtaa  wtn. 

warm  ale  baa  also  a  good  effect,  when  added  t»  tlw  diet  of 
dlBeaaed  fowlBi 

uon 
The  whole  fnthered  tribe  seem  to  be  pecntiarly  liable  to  ba 
infested  with  lice ;  and  tliere  have  been  instances  when  fbwia 
have  been  so  covered  in  this  loathsome  manner  that  tbe 
natural  color  of  the  feathers  has  been  undistingnishable.  Tbe* 
presence  of  Tennin  is  not  only  annoying  to  poultry,  but  mate> 
rially  interferes  with  their  growth,  and  prevents  their  fatten- 
ing. They  are,  indeed,  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  success 
and  pleasure  of  the  poultry  fanciers ;  and  nothing  but  uare- 
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mitting  vigilance  will  exterminate  thf  m,  and  keep  them  exter- 
minated. 

Treatment.  To  attain  this,  whitewash  frequently  all  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  roosting-pole,  take  the  poles  down  and  run 
I  them  slowly  through  a  fire  made  of  wood  shavings,  dry  weeds, 
or  other  light  waste  combustibles.  Flour  of  sulphur,  placed 
in  a  vessel,  and  set  on  fire  in  a  close  poultry-house,  will  pene- 
trate every  crevice,  and  effectually  exterminate  the  vermin. 
When  a  hen  comes  off  with  her  brood,  the  old  nest  should  be 
cleaned  out,  and  a  new  one  placed ;  and  dry  tobaceo-Ieaves^ 
rubbed  to  a  powder  between  the  hands,  and  mixed  with  the 
hay  of  the  nest,  will  add  much  to  the  health  of  the  poultry. 

Flour  of  sulphur  may  also  be  mixed  with  Indian-meal 
and  water,  and  fed  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  ot  sulphur 
to  two  dozen  fowls,  in  two  parcels,  two  days  apart  Almost 
any  kind  of  grease,  or  unctuous  matter,  is  also  certain  death 
to  the  vermin  of  domestic  poultry.  In  the  case  of  very  young 
chickens,  it  should  only  be  used  in  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when 
they  should  be  put  into  a  coop  with  their  mother,  the  eoop 
darkened  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  thing  made  quiet^ 
that  they  may  secure  a  good  rest  and  nap  after  the  fiiUgoe 
occasioned  by  greasing  them.  They  should  be  handled  with 
great  care,  aqd  gpreased  thoroughly;  the  hen,  also.  After 
resting,  they  may  be  permitted  to  come  out  and  bask  in  the 
sun ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  look  sprightly  enough.  ; 

*  To  guard  against  vermin,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  cleanlinesa  is  of  vital  importance ;  and  there  must  always 
be  plenty  of  slacked  lime,  dry  ashes,  and  sand,  easy  of  access 
to  the  fowls,  in  which  they  can  roll  and  dust  themselves. 
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ZiOSIB   07  FBAVHXBa 

This  disease,  oommon  to  conflned  fowls,  diould  not  be  con* 
founded  wiUi  the  n&taral  pro6eBS  of  moulting.  In  this  dis- 
eased  state,  no  new  feathers  come  to  replace  the  old,  but  the 
fowl  is  left  bald  and  naked ;  a  sort  of  roughness  also  appears 
t>n  the  skin;  there  is  a  falling  off  in  appetite,  as  well  as 
moping  and  Inactinty. 

TreatnenL  As  this- affection  is,  In  all  probability,  constitu- 
tional rathet  than  local,  external  remedies  may  not  always 
prove  sulBcient.  Stimulants,  however,  applied  externally, 
will  serve  to  assist  the  operation  of  whatever  medicine  may  be 
given.  Sulphur  may  be  thus  applied,  mixed  with  lard. 
Sulphur  and  cayenne,  in  the  prop6rtion  of  one  quarter  each, 
mixed  with  fresh  butter,  is  good  to  be  given  internally,  and 
Win  act  as  a  powerftil  alterative.  The  diet  should  be  changed ; 
and  cleanlitiess  and  fresh  air  are  indispensable. 

In  diseased  motdHng,  where  tiie  feathers  stare  and  &1I  off, 
tin  the  naked  skin  appears,  sugar  should  be  a4ded  to  the 
water  whi^  the  fowls  drink)  and  com  and  hemp-seed  be 
given.  They  should  be  kept  wann,  and  oocasiobally  be 
treated  to  doses  of  cayenne  pepper. 


i 


m 

This  disorder,  known  also  as  the  gapes,  is  the  most  common 
ailment  of  poultry  and  all  domestic  birds.  It  is  especially 
the  disease  of  young  fowls,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
hottest  months,  being  not  only  troublesome  but  frequently 
fatal. 

As  to  its  oauee  and  nature,  there  has  been  some  diversity 
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of  opinioiL  Some  consider  it  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  which 
produces  a  thickening  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils  and 
mouth,  and  particularly  the  tongue ;  others  assert  that  it  is 
caused  by  want  of  water,  or  by  bad  water;  while  others 
describe  it  as  commencing  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  which  occasions  a  thickened  state  of  the  skiBi 
by  the  absorption  of  its  contents.  The  better  opinion,  how* 
ever,  is,  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
wormS)  or  fascioke,  in  the  windpipe.  On  the  diseection  of 
chickens  dying  with  this  disorder,  the  windpipe  will  be  found 
to  contain  numerous  small,  red  worms,  about  the  sLeo  of  a 
cambric  needle,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  might  be  mistak^t 
for  blood-vessels.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  worms 
continue  to  grow,  until,  by  their  enlargementi  the  windpipe  is 
eo  filled  up  that  the  chicken  is  suffocated. 

The  common  symptoms  of  thi3  malady  aie  the  tiiickened 
state  of  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  particularly  toward  the 
tip ;  the  breathing  is  impeded,  and  ti&e  beak  is  frequently  held 
open,  ac^if  the  creature  were  gasping  for  breath;  the  beak 
becomes  yellow  at  its  base ;  and  the  feathers  on  the  head 
appear  ruffled  and  disordered ;  the  tongue  is  very  dry ;  the 
appetite  is  not  always  impaired ;  but  yet  the  fowl  cannot  eai^ 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  whidi  the  act  involves^ 
and  sits  in  a  comer,  pining  in  solitude. 

TreaimenL  Most  recommend  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  thickened  membrane,  whidi  can  be  effected  by  anointing 
the  part  with  butter  or  fresh  creauL  If  necessary,  the  scab 
may  be  pricked  with  a  needle.  It  will  also  be  found  beneficial 
to  use  a  pill,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  scraped  garlic  and 
horse-radish,  with  as  much  cayenne  pepper  as  wiU  outweigh 
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a  graii\  of  wbeat ;  to  be  mixed  with  fresh  batter,  and  giren 
erery  morning ;  the  fowl  to  be  kept  warm. 

If  the  disease  is  In  an  advanced  state,  shown  bj  the 
chicken's  holding  ap  its  head  and  gaping  for  want  of  breath, 
the  fowl  should  be  thrown  on  its  back,  and  while  the  neck  is 
held  straighti  the  bill  shoold  be  opened,  and  a  quill  inserted 
into  the  windpipe,  with  a  little  turpentine.  This  being 
round,  will  loosen  and  destroy  a  number  of  small,  red  worms, 
Bome  of  which  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  feather,  and  others 
will  be  coughed  up  by  the  chicken.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  the  following  day,  if  the  gaping  continues.  If  it 
ceases,  the  cure  is  effected 

It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  disease  has  been  entirely  prevented 
by  mixing  a'small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  the 
Ibod  of  fowls ;  from  five  to  ten  drops,  to  a  pint  of  meal,  to.be 
made  into  a  dough.  Another  specific  recommended  is  to  keep 
iron  standing  isi  vinegar,  and  put  a  little  of  the  liquid  in  the 
food  every  few  days.  ^ 

Som^  assert  that  it  is  promoted  by  simply  scanting  fowls  in 

their  food ;  and  this  upon  the  ground  that  chickens  which  are 

not  confined  with  the  ben,  but  both  suiTered  to  run  at  larg^ 

and  collect  their  own  food,  are  not  troubled  with  this  disease. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  caused  by  inattention  to 

cleanliness  in  the  habits  and  lodgings  of  fowls ;  and  some, 

therefore,  think  that  if  the  chicken-houses  and  coops  are  kept 

clean,  and  frequently  washed  with  thin  whitewash,  having 

plenty  of  salt  and  brine  mixed  with  it,  that  it  would  be 

eradicated* 
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This  disease  ia  caused  mainly  b;  cold  and  molstare;  bat  it 

Ib  often  ascribed  to  improper  feeding  and  want  of  cleanlinesa 

and  exercise.     It  affects  fowls  of  all  ages,  and  is  either  acate 

or  chronic ;  sometimes  commencing  snddenlj,  on  expoeinv ; 

at  others  gradnallj,  as  the  conseqneQca  of  neglected  colds,  or 

damp  weather 

o  r     lodging. 

L  Chronic  ronp 

Ihas    been 

p  known  to  ex* 

r  tend  throagh 

l%vo  Tears. 

I     The    most 

■wiw.  prominent 

mpnptonu  are  •difBcnlt   and   noisy  breathing    and    gaping, 

terminating  in  a  rattling  in  the  thioat ;  the  head  swelte,  and  ia 

ftrerifih;  the  eyes  are  swollen,  and  the  eye-lids  ap^mar  lirid; 

the  sight  decays,  and  sometimes  total  blindness  ensnea ;  Uiora 

are  discharges  ftT>m  the  nostrils  and  month,  at  first  thin  and 

limpid,  afterward  thick,  pumlent,  and  fetid.     In  Utis  stage, 

which  reseiUblea  the  glanders  in  horses,  the  disease  beo(»ne6 

infections. 

As  secondary  Symptoms,  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  appetite 
fails,  except  for  drink ;  the  crop  feels  hard ;  the  feathers  are 
staring,  ruffled,  and  witliont  the  gloes  that  appears  in  health ; 
the  fowl  mopes  by  itself  and  seems  to  suffer  mnch  pun. 

Treatment.  The  fowb  should  be  kept  warm,  and  bare 
I^ty  of  water  and  scalded  bran,  or  other  light  food.    Whrai 
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cbroQic,  change  of  food  and  air  is  advisable.  The  ordinarj 
remedieB — Boch  as  salt  disaolyed  in  waters—are  inefficacious. 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  sine,  as  an  eye-water,  is  a  raluable 
cleansing  application.  Rue-pills,  and  a  decoction  of  rue,  as  a 
tonic,  hare  been  admuistered  with  apparent  benefit 

The  following  is  recommended :  of  powdered  gentian  and 
Jamaica  ginger,  each  one  part;  Epsom  salts,  one  and  a  half 
parts;  and  flour  of  sulphur,  one  part;  to  be  made  up  with 
butter,  and  given  every  morning 

The  following  method  of  treatment  is  practised  by  some  of 
the  most  successftil  poulterers  in  the  country  t  As  soon  as  dis- 
eoveced,  if  in  warm  weather,  remove  the  infected  fowls  to 
some  well-vei^ilated  apartment;  or  yard ;  if  in  winter,  to  some 
warm  place ;  then  give  a  dessert-spoonfiil  of  castor-oil ;  wash 
their  heads  with  warm  CastUe-som)  suds,  and  l6t  them  remain 
till  next  morning  fasting.  Scald  for  them  Indian-meal,  adding 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  for  ten  hens,  cht  in  pro- 
portion for  a  less  or  larger  number ;  give  it  warm,  and  repeat 
the  dose  in  a  day  or  two,  if  they  do  not  recover. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  roup  and 

all  putrid  affections  is  as  follows :   Take  of  finely  pulverised, 

fresh-burnt  charcoal,  and  of  new  yeast,  each  three  parts;  of 

pulverized  sulphur,  two  parts ;  of  flour,  one  part ;  of  water,  a 

sufficient  quantity ;  mix  well,  and  make  into  two  doses,  of  the 

sise  of  a  hasel-nut,  and  give  one  three  times  a  day.     deanlu 

new  is  no  less  necessary  than  wamith;  and  it  will  sometimes 

be  desirable  to  bathe  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  warm  milk 

and  water,  or  suds,  as  convenient 
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WOUVBS   AJn>  BOBXL 

Fowb  are  exposed  to  wounds  from  many  souroes,  la  tl»ir 
frequent  jBneounten  with  each  other^  thej  often  lesolt;  the 
poultry-bouse  is  besieged  by  enemies  at  night»  and,  in  qnte 
of  all  precantioa,  tats,  weasels,  and  other  animab  will  assault 
.the  occupants  of  the  roost,  or  nest,  to  their  damage.  These 
wounds,  if  neglected,  often  degenerate  into  painflil  and  danger- 
ous ulcers. 

When  such  ii^'uries  occur,  eleanlineBS  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  cure.  The  wound  should  be  cleared  fh>m  all  foreign  matter, 
washed  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  and  ezcfaided  as  fhr  an 
possible  from  the  air.  The  fowl  should  be  remo^  from  its 
ccMnpaaions,  which,  in  such  cases,  seldom  or  never  show  aaj 
qrmpathy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  ready  to  assanii 
tiie  iuTalid,  and  aggravate  the  injury.  Should  the  wound  not 
readily  heal,  but  ulcerate,  it  may  be  bathed  with  alum-water. 
The  ointment  of  creosote  is  said  to  be  effectual,  even  when  the 
ulcer  exhibits  a  ftingous  character,  or  proud  Jksh  is  present 
XTlcers  may  also  be  kept  clean,  if  dressed  with  a  little  lard,  or 
washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead ;  if  they  am 
indolent,  they  may  be  touched  with  blue-stone. 

When  mvere  fradures  occur  to  the  Hmbs  of  fowls,  the  best 
course,  undoubtedly,  to  pursue— ^unless  they  we  very  Taluable 
—is  to  kill  them  at  onoe,  as  an  act  of  humanity.  When, 
however,  it  is  deemed  worth  while  to  preserve  them,  splints 
may  be  used,  when  practicable.  Oreat  cleanliness  must  be 
observed ;  the  diet  should  be  reduced ;  and  every  precaution 
taken  against  the  inflammation,  which  is  sure  to  supervene. 
When  it  is  established,  cooling  lotiona— such  as  warm  milk 
^d  water — ^may  be  applied. 
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